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DKI'AItTMhXT OK TIIK. I .VI'Kl; ll >K. 

. IJruKAi; uf Kih'catiox. 

1 W axhinjtoit) />. ( .. ■! uhj 1~>. H>20, 

• S ' 11 : T 11111 transmitting herewith for pn blicat ion as ii bulletin of 
llic Hmenii of Lducation the report of a survey oji education in the 
territory of Hawaii, made under my direction as. Commissioner of 
education at the request of the governor arnl the supermtendent of 
puhhc instruction of the Territory winch request was made in com- 
phance wiili an act of the legislature, which act also appropriated 
n hint a* to i>nv the incidental expenses of the survey. 

I be survey was made under the immediate direction of Dr. Frank 
s l w,( ‘ ii,liHt 111 cit - v school administration of the Bureau 
ol Lducation, assisted by Dr. IV. W. Kemp/chainnan of the educa- 
< uni (Iepartmcnt. 1 mversity of California: Dr. Darke It. Kolbe 
im’sident of the Municipal University, Akron. Ohio ; and Dr. George 
. • 1 lss - professor of secondary education and State high-school 
m.- 1 icrtor. Ohio State I mversity. ft includes both public and pi k * 
\ate schools of the islands, the private schools being included at the 
request of representatives of these schools. 

Many conditions and problems eonneeted with these schools, par- 
'‘•ular y the fact that a large majority of the children are of other 
"ces than tligsc which are dominant in the United States, made the 
work of. the survey unique and difficult ;• but I believe most of the 
piokciiis have Wen solved wisely, and that this solution will have 
interest and value not only for the people of Hawaii but for students 
of*«(Iiu:atipn in the I nited States 
Respectfully submitted. # ** 

♦ I\ P. CLAXTON, 

cj'i ri • . ^ 0}H ffi ffiRfOtiCV* 

l he OECKKTAHY OF THE ‘INTERIOR. * * 
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A SURVEY OF EDUCATION. IN HAWAII, 


/ 


INTRODUCTION, 


Every American public-school system has abundant reason for * 
making sharp analyses of the peculiar needs to which it should .bo 
ministering; yet, in practice, the kind of\raining Jir.ovided hf the 
schools of one section is very similar to that given hy the schools of 
- other regions, though it must be apparent that occupations may 
diiTer widely. The ability to render a service in an agricultural 
district does not mean that one can render equal sendee in a mining 
' region, or in a cattle country, or in a section given over to fruit 
growing or lumbering or fishing. The penalty for a failure to " 
recognize tlio larger occupational needs of a local community on 
the mainland, however, is partly removed because of means of -rapid 
interchange and of intercommunication and because of the ease with 
which individuals shift from place to place. Because of the multi- 
tude of opportunities for service there to ho fouuc^ndividuals quickly 
make adjustments, find their own niches, and become relatively -*4 
satisfied and satisfactory workers in needed vocations. So far, with 
little difficulty, the mainland has been able to absorb all Who have 

tile desire t.n oorm and mit iu: L! .1 *1 i 1 « 


wun 8 ix days and 2,100 miles separating her from her nearest neigh- 
bor; with a total population no larger than a number of mainland 
cities, the larger proportion being orientals; with.l ut two industries 
of first magnitude, though with vital connections with the Orient 
•and with America and having a future of wonderful possibilities, 
obviously Hawaii docs not so readily and easily come within the 
influence of the. balancing /md adjusting flow of human' currents. 
By force of her situation Hawaii must be largely self-sufficient and* 
self-contained. She can hope for little aid from outside her bordere; 
she can expect to render little assistance to her neighbors in their 
problems of vocational relationships and of occupational adjust- 
ments. Her isolation, then, conditioning all her problems, mnust bn 
taken account of in every phase of her -thinking. It is that 
demands that the public-school system of Hawaii, perhaps beyond 
that of any other American commonwealth, shall give to the ques- 
tion of its proper function a penetrating examination and analysis. ‘ 
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for* service rendered a wage £hat is more than an existence wage, 
more even than a ipere thrift wage; in fact, that it shall he a cultural 
wage, one which may he defined as a wage which not only brings 
relief from worry hut provides a margin sufficient for recreation, 
self-improvement, spiritual uplift. 

When, in the islands, education shall have fully functioned in the 
lives of both those who serve by employing and directing others 
and those who servf through toiling with the hands, then all will 
1* working as' free men. Then all will J>e doing that which they can 
do host, and doing their host at that which they undertake. Then, 
th£rc will disappear from the minds of ’'the men of Hawaii the 
* thought that the great enterprises of the islands are dependent for 
success upon successive waves of cheap, ignorant, illiterate, alien 
lalwrers yho stick at their jobs only through fear of want and through 
inability to do anything els$. In short, when education shall have 
•accomplished its true purpose there will he conferred upon^man, 
whatever his occupation, an enlarged individuality,* a wider range 
of thought and action, a higher and more permanent peace. And 
when this consummation shall Have been achieved no longer can the 
public schools of Hawaii he justly charged with educating the youth * 
of the islands away from those occupations which require toil with 
the hands and makin" of them relatively inefficient ^^white-collared 
folk/’ “ ‘ ' 

CHIEF FEATURES OF THE REPORT. 

Chapter I sets forth the significant facts spoilt • the population 
elements of Hawaii, their interrelationships, thrir rates of growth, 
the part they are likely to take in the affairs of the Territory as 
citizens, the occupational heeds of the islands, and the agoncies at 
work upon the problems which race and occupational needs have 
raised.' 

Chapter II treats of the administrative machinery of the school » 
system of the islands, the Territorial Normal School, and of the 
financial support accon^l the schools, showing how, in the judgment 
of the survey commission, changes can profitably be made, thereby 
enabling the schools to function more efficiently. _ 

Chapter ill deals with a serious obstacio in the w&y of the work 
of the^ public school in its task of Americanization — the system of 
foreign-language schools, which exists nowhere else in the. United 
States. y 

The remaining chapters of the report treat, successively, the details 
of the work of the elementaiy school, the high school, the university, 
and the private schools — all with the question in miqd as to how well 
they'' are meeting citizenship, occupational, and individual needs, and 
how gchool practice can best be modified, to secure improvement in 
results . . ' 
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COMMENDABLE FEATURES IN TERRITORIAL SCHOOLS. 

It must not be inferred that, because this report gives much space 
to a discussion of means for securing improvements in results, the 
•commission is blind to the many features of excellende already 
incorporated in the work of both the public and private schools. 
The r6le of constructive critic demands that recommendations for 
changes in the established order be accompanied by reasons; that 
which is sound in accepted practice requires no such detailed com- 
ment. For tins reason, then, a survey report may appear to be 
unduly critical when in reality it is only calling the attention of 
interested authorities in an earnest way to opportunities for improve- 
ment in a system genuinely sound in its structure .and work. 

In point of fact there is very much about the schools of Hawaii 
which deserves positive , commendation. The leadership of the 
schools is in excellent hands, the citizens of the Territory are taking 
a much greater interest in the education of the children r* alien 
parents than ever beforo, the very fact that a public school has been 
placed within the reach of practically every child in the islands, how- 
ever remote his home, is an achievement as well as a testimonial to 
tjie earnest work of school administrators and of.the school corps, 
vehile in the erection of teachers’ cottages and. in improving the living 
conditions of teachers the Territory has outstripped all other of the 
chief divisions of the United States. A glance at the list of items 
marking recent educational advance in the islands affords ample 
proof that the school authorities' are alert to-the need and determined 
to meet it. Such a list of actual or prospective advances includes 
among other items : Insistence up«m informing the public about every- 
thing the department does; securing the counsel and advice of repre- 
sentativc laymen of the various nadirl groups; eliminating obsolete 
offices from the organization; advancing teachera’ salaries and doing 
more -for their comfort; raising the standards of training and qualifi- 
cation required of teachers; making a beginning in the incorporation 
of the kindergarten as an integral part of the school system; reducing 
the size of elementary school classes; providing school buildings of a 
more permanent and more modern type; creating a division for 
organizing work of industrial character; modifying a rigid and 
inflexible promotion system; decentralizing a highly centralized. and , 
n chanical system; and providing opportunity whereby teachers and 
other members of the school corps may have more of a voice in deter- 
mining educational policy. * 

This study of the schools of Hawaii, moreover, is intended to be a 
study of policies and practices, not of persons. The survey com- 
mission has consciously avoided either praising or blaming, crediting, 
of discrediting individuals. The matter of placing an estimate upon 
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INTRODUCTION. 

the value of the services which individuals are rendering is the duty 
of local authorities; it falls outside the province which has been set 
for the survey commission and has not been attempted. 

THK SURVIIY COMMISSION-. 

The survey was made under the direction of the United State* 
Commissioner of Education upon request of the governor of the 
Tern ory of Hawaii the legislature, the school commissioners, and 
the supenntendent of public instruction. To assist the Commissioner 

f Education in making this study ho appointed the following 
commission; ' - * 

^-Bunker, Bureau .of Education, director of the survey. ' 

California P ’ ' ?man education department^ University of 

Parke R Kolbe, president Municipal University, Akron, Ohio. 
George K. Twiss, professor of secondary education and State 
nigh-school inspector, Ohio State University. 

appreciation. 

The survey commission desires to express its appreciation of thfc 
courtesy and consideration shown its members by the citizens of 
Hawiui universally A special word of thanks is due the governor 
the officers of the Territorial government, the members of the boaid 
of school commissioners, and the superintendent of public instruction 
and his stafT, for the interest which they have individually taken in 
the survey and for the help and cooperation which they have sever- 
", * cxte " ded - The commission is also indebted to Miss Faast for * 
the use of the copyrighted picture,. “The Melting Pot,” and to Mr 
Alexander Hume Ford, secretary of the Pan-Pacific Union, for the ' 
use of uther photographs. 
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Chapter I. 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM OF HAWAII. 


t at en I>.~ 1 . i lie race mixture; Ear.}' aliemj'Ls to tu&ui jaiaugrituou; litjftiHriW i nim^ r p*.«f • 

itn migration; iuiimjyaitls frvm northern Europe. The character of present population: Birth 
n:rl death rates of (he races; momentum of Japanese rwoe; Japanese «*Urin| tnatty TvcaUoor, ^ptaastiktt 
of JuftLiieso acti\ ity; Japanese political control of the is!an<ii>; natkjautlitiea in the public schools; JuU^t 
Vaughan*.; court decision, o. Intermarrying of races: Jopaue.se picture brides; progeny of racial inter* 
marriaces. A. (HwpoUoim: need* and op port unities of the islands: The email farmer; pianUlkm sad 
nuliau; u£li\itk»; the public school in relation to inland ueeda; aiengtheoed school day required. RRu- 
ation ountrastui with llmt of mainland: Children igneraut of English; no English-speaking children on 
playground; on unstable leaeblng force; many poorly qualified teacher >: inadequate saperwteian; the i*> 
elgn language saiu**:*; schools Inadequately supported; compensations C. Agencies doling with the 
problem: I Ti vale schools; Kindergarten Association: Young Men’s Chris Ua* Association) Young Women'll 
Christian Association: welfare activities on Moni. 


I. THE MIXTURE OF THE CAGES. 

Tim deliberate and persistent efforts, extending over the past half 
century, made by the various governments of Hawaii, to seetiro 
cheap laborers in sufficient numl>ers to care for the crops of sugar ■ 
Gd no have result od in a racial situation in the Hawaiian Islands proba- 
bly nowhero olso to bo found in the world, certainly in no other of 
the chief political units of t ho United States. 

Prior to 1850 tho population of the islands was relatively homoge- 
neous, although in consequence of the trudo in sandalwood which 
sprang up at the beginning of the century and because the islands 
later camo to bo looked upon as a desirable rendezvous and refitting 
stnt iorTTof the groat north Pacific whaling fleets, there was in the 
population a sprinkling of sailors of many nationalities, who for ono 
roason or anothor had loft their ships and wore living among the 
natives. With the rapid development of tho sugar industry, which 
sot in strongly about tho middlo of tho century', and in view of the 
steadily and rapidly decreasing native population, it became evident 
that a supply of now and cheap labor must he found. 

EARLY ATTEMPTS TO AfiBTST. IMMIGRATION. 

Tho first step was taken by the Royal Hawaiian Agricultural So- 
ciot3', wliich, in 1852, employod a shipmaster to bring to the islands 
180 Chinese coolies on a five-year j^Rltract at >3 per month, in addi- 
Nation to passage, housing, food, clothing, and medical attention. 
vHrhin a few months 100 most ware brought over on the same terms. 
This was tho beginning of Cluaeso imputation, which was enoorup- 
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aged for a time, only to he restricted at a later period and finally, 
prohibited, hut not until a population of some 21,000 had been * 
brought to the Territory. 

Kamehameha IIJ made an unsuccessful effort to bring to tho Ha- 
waiian Islands the entire population of Pitcairn Island. The project 
failed, however, because the British Government would not permit 
those people to transfer their allogiance from Britain in order that 
they might become Hawaiian subjects. In 1855 Kamehameha IV 
appointed a commissioner to study the question of the suitability as 
immigrants of Polynesian peoples. As a result, in 1859, about 20 
South Sea Islanders were brought in, likewiso under contract. Others , 
were imported in 1868 by the ‘‘Bureau of Immigration,” organized 
to superintend tho introduction of immigrants. During this period, 
among other groups, somo 84 Manahikis from Reirsons Island and 
Humphreys Island and 42 Bukabukas from Danger Island wore 
brought in. These peoplo proved most unsatisfactory, and the plan 
of bringing in Polynesians was dropped for more .than 10 years. In 
1877, however, the plan was resumed, and a sea captain was sent to _ 
Fiji and New Zealand to socure emigrants. During 1878 and the six 
years following nearly 2,000 Polynesians, mostly from the Gilbert 
Islands, but with some Melanesian cannibals, woro brought into tho 
country. This was a costly experiment, for neither n$ laborers nor 
citizens did they give satisfaction. 


JAPANESE IMMIGRATION. 


The next race sought was the Japanese. In 1868, 48 laborers, under 
a three-year contract which called for $4 por month, besides food, 
lodging, and medical assistance, woro brought in from Japan. They 
gave excellent satisfaction, but roports * of ill treatment reaching 
Japan brought about an investigation by that country' with the result 
that, although no grounds for complaint were found, somo 40 of this 
group wero permitted to roturn to their homes on the naive condi- 
tion, hoover, that each was to work three years for the Japanese 
Government in order to reimburse it for the ox pen so of tho return 
passage. # 

In 1884, after a long correspondence with Japan, consent was 
obtained for bringing Japanese to these islands. Under this arrange- 
ment nearly 1,000 came ovor, but the emigration was stopped tempo- 
rarily because of tho fact that many misunderstandings with the 
Japanese Government aroso. In 1886 an emigration convention was 
concluded and ratified with Japan, after which time and until annex- 
^ ation to tho United States immigration was large and constant. 


A COT.ONY FROM THE STATES. 

> 

In the meantime (in 1870) a little colony of white immigrants I 
from the United States was brought in, settling on Lanai. The con- j 
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tract under which the members came obligated each person to 
up at least 12 acres pi land for at least 12 months, the proprietor to 
supply the tenant with lodging, working animals, seed, and tools. 
The crop was to be equally divided between landlord and tenant. 
In the event that the latter failed t.o carry out the terms of the con- 
tract, his deposit of 135, passage money, was to be forfeited. Severn 
droughts prevailed during the year of the trial, and the experiment 
was abandoned. •* 


In 1872 the Hawaiian Immigration Society was organized. Thin 
was composed of the chief business men of the country, who din- 
cussed at considerable length the relative merits as immigrants of 
laborers from China, Japan, Malay; Hindustan, the Azores, and the 
islands of the south Pacific. This society made groat efforts to per- 
suade the island government to enter into an arrangement with 
England, for securing Hindu- coolios from India, but met with no 
Miccess. 


PORTUGUESE IMMIGRATION. 


At the same time arrangements were made to secure Portuguese 
from the Azores and Madeira. The pioneer company of 180 arrived 
in 1 878, followed by 750 others a little later. In 1882 an understand- 
ing with Portugal was reached which resulted in some 7,000 Portu- 
guese being brought over f^om the same islands during the next six 
years. By 1899, through immigration activities, nearly 13,000 Portu- 
guese had been imported, chiefly from Madeira and the Azores. 

Though not a race cognate to the Hawaiians, they proved to be a 
valuable addition to the Territorial population. The early comere 
began work on the plantations as laborers at the monthly rate of <10 
for males and 46 for women. Later many succeeded in reaching 
better situations on the plantations as “lunas,” teamstere, and 
mechanics, rising to positions in some instances commanding <126 . 
per noni , A few among the first of these immigrants were expert 
stonecutters and builders, giving the first impulse in the Territory 
to the erection of substantial buildings out of the hewn lava rock. 
Later still, many became storekeepers, typographers, stenographers, 
and sales people, and many came to accept positions of trusl in banks 
and ices. Others gained high place on the bench, in the Territorial 
legislature, on county boards, and as ‘lawyers. Altogether, • the 
experiment of imparting tho Portuguese has been distinctly successful. • 

IMMIGRANTS FROM NORTHERN EUROPE;' 


The experiment was also tried of bringing in Norwegians, In 
1 the board of immigr ation agreed to assist in procuring, immi- 
gr&nts from horway 9 offering to pay one-half the passage of women 
and full passage. o^aJJ^children uhdor 12 years. About 600 persons 
were brought over at the time under this arrangement and given 

10146 °* — 20 — 2 \ 
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employment on the plantations. It .was found, however, that a few 
rm\f of the number wore really agriculturists, the remainder having 
been recruited from the idle class of towns. This experiment proved 
unsstisf&ctOTy. 

\ Similar as&^nce was givon in procuring laborers from Germany. 
About 900 Germans came over in response, but they proved to he 
restless and discontented, giving their employers no peace until 
their contracts were canceled, whereupon the majority emigrated to 
the United States. The experiment of bringing in peoples from 
northern Europe, as with the attempt to secure a satisfactory class of 
laborers from the South Sea Island races, cognate to the Hawaiians, 
proved on the whole to l>o unsatisfactory . 

As a result of a half century of effort, on which the Hawaiian 
peoplo expended more than $2^000,000, the population of Hawaii, 
according to the d $96 Territorial census, was as follows: 1 * 


British. 



Germans 

1 4:1° 

8,486 

Norwegians 

378 


French 



South Sea Inlander? 



Others 



Total 



2. THE CHARACTER OF THE PRESENT POPULATION. • 

Through the natural growth of population find because of influxes 
of|peopjes which have taken place since annexation, the estimated 
population of the Hawaiian Territory in 1919, segregated according 
, to racial groups, is follows: 

Jfytimated population of the Uaiatiiun Territory ,« June S0 t JOli*. 






N T atMnftIit\ . 


Astatic*. 


KOTMUIm., 

FUtpIno.. 


Polynesians 

ntwsflnu.. 


lottos. 


Portui 


Rican.. , 




J" 

'■ Tm 4I. 
i 

Fnaanft. 

%£ 

159, goo 

00.8 

<>110,000 

41.7 


Aft 

5,160 

1.9 

22,000 

6.4 

80,260 

'"m.9 

22; 609 

. IJ 

I0,7flU 

13 

5,900 

4.0 

58,919 

1X4 

25,000 

9,6 

2,400 

,0 

6,400 

2.0 

51,060 

ILS 

709- 

,4 

j 30,811 

100.6 


• From tfceVtarttorM Bo«rQ*r2feaMrllvport, Wt9. 

• gkaaartoyj^anwi mnmltop**, 114,157. 

1 M Blackman, u TU J/Utlw# of BewoiiV 
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. It IS of interest in this connection to examine the school enrollment 
in both tho public aid private schools of Afc islands, distribute 
according to nationality, to see to what Extent tliese racial grouns 
have contributed to school imputation. 

enrollment in puhlie and prirate srhnoU,' June 10, 1010 




N'aii»;ia]*Cy. 


•TajiAnrso 

Chinese 

Korean 

I'tlipino 


Polynesians. 


1 fawaiians . . . 

I'an-lUiraHans- 


Lafins 


i ’or tni'iic'c.. 

Spanish ..*.”** 

Porto illran. . **"*[']** 

American;, llrlt isli, » .‘ormans, !?::« iv,s »■ 
‘Klirr uaiionalllios 


Total. 

S _ 

Pfirwut* 

of 

total. 

23,500 

64.6 

17, SH 


* 491 

ms 

620 

■ „ L S 

003 

3.1 

oTToi 

21. i 

3,800 8,7 

6,801 

iti 

-LZ r - m 

ms 

e. 334 

14.7 

513 

1.3 

1,139 

2,6 

2.3M~| 

1.6 


Total.. 


173 


<3, 271 


100.0 


s f rom Kep. nrTcrrlt.vrial Snpr. r.f J*tih. I.-stnirlfcm, ioi.» r 

<™minati(m of tho two preceding tables discloses tho interesting 
fn. t that, while the group of Asiatics comprises 60.6 per cent of the 
population, tho children of this group comprise but 54.5 po>cent of 
he school population. With tho Polynesians, however, the situa- 
tion is reversal, for, while this group constitutes 14.8 per cent of the 
.population, tho children of the group constitute 21.1 per cent of the 
total number of school children Likewise, the proportion which 
jo Latins contribute to the school population exceeds tho proportion 
which tho group beam to the entire island population, for, with 12.4 
pel con of tljo population, their children comprise 1S.5 per cent of 
he school popu ation.. The Caucasian group, however, comprising 

*, P nt ° f tho P 0 P ulftt 'i°n, are, credited with but 5.5 por cent of 
the aggrogato school enrollment. 

On the face of it this might indicate that the Asiatics are less 
prolific -than the Polynesians jmd the Latins, but a closer study of tho ' 
tables shows that in the case of the Asiatic group the proportion of 
Japanese, Chinese, and Koreans in tho population end in the schools 
is noarly the same, wlulo the ^ilipino group, having 8.4 pe. cent -of 
tlie population, contributes but' 2.1 per cent of the school enrollment ' 

- This is part y explained liy tho fact that the Filipino group has only 
vory recently been^ brought, to the islands, and there is, in conso* 
quonce, a jnuch larger percentage of unmarried males in this group 
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than in tho other racial groups which hyob<$en in theislands longer, and 
'who, therefore, have established families. Even though the Filipinos 
be excluded from consideration, it is clear that the remaining races 
of the Asiatic group are still outstripped by the Part^Hawaiians, the 
Portuguese, and the Spanish, for whereas the Japanese, the Chinese, 
and the Koreans barely hold their own in their contributions to school 
population, childron of the Part-Hawaiian, Portuguese, and Spanish 
. groups greatly oxcood the proportion these groups bear to tho total 
^population. Doubtless this fact, too, is to be explained by facts of 
immigration rather than because the Japanese, Chinese, and Koreans 
are less prolific. ^ . 


• A table shoeing the number of births per 1 ,000 of population, dis- 
tributed by nationalities and extending over a period of years, will 
throw light on this point. Such a table, showing also the death rates 
and the inerbaso of birth rates over death rates, follows: 


B1UTH AND DEATH ItATKS 


y 





Ut 
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This tahlo showe that in every -group except? the Hawaiian the 
births exceeded, the deaths; with the Hawaii ans, however, deaths 
greatly outnumbered births, which, if continued, dooms the race to 
extinction. Tricing the birth-rates for all xces as a norm, it is obvious 
that for all years covered by the table the following groups excec<Uho 
• norm of births: Japanese, (^ucasian-Hawaiian, Asiatic-Hawaiian, Por- 
tuguese, Spanish, and Porto Rican. Taking the death rate for all races 
as a norm, it is seen that the following races arc fortunate enough to 
fall below it for all years: Japanese, Chinese, Korean, Portuguese, 
and the group to which belong the Americans, British, Germans, and 
Russiohs. The only groups appearing in both these* lists are the 
Japanese and Portuguese, showing that these are the only ones in 
which i^Iiigh birth rate is combined with a low death rale.. 

It is tree that an .examination of the ligurc showing net increase 
of the birth rate over the death rate discloses the fact that tile births 
to the Caucosiau-IIawaiians and tho Asiatie-Hawaiiuns so far out- 
number the deaths, even though these are hf.. as to place these two* I 
groups in tho lend in the mat tec of net increase; however, the groups 
are small in muAber. 10J69 in the one case and .">.900 in lh<> other, 
and while they nro potentially important, yet for tho purpose of this 
study they can pronorly bo eliminated, as they comprise too small a 
proportion of tho ]x> pula t ion. 


coMiwnt.sox or the japanksk and porttoi ksk o Hours. 

A comparison in detail of the records of the Japanese and the * 
Portuguese, shown in the preceding table, discloses tho fact that th^ 
situation for both isfncarly the same, with the odds slightly in favor 
of the Japanese* The number of Japanese births reported to the 
Territorial Board of Health, which action the law requires, falls- short 
: # 'of the actual number registered by the Japanese consul bv several 
hundred annually. For etfunple, the number registered with the 
consul in 1916 exceeds the board of health aggregate by 977 ; in 1917 , 
by 658; in 1918, by 407; atid'in 1919, by 416. Wei*© tho corrected 
aggregates used in the foregoing tabulations, tbo fact would bo estab- 
lished that, with fpspect to birth and death rates, the Japanese race 
is the most favored race of the islands, having, among all the races, 
made tho host adjustment to all those conditions affecting .race multi- 
plication; furthermore, with an actual population now' in tho islands 
(1919) of 1 14,137, a& reported by the acting Japanese consul, agaiitst 
• * 25,000 Portuguese, the next largest group, it is clear that the Japanese 
; ^- race has acquired a momentum which puts all tho ptho$ groups out 

, ' of tho running in respect to numbers. 

?***.■ * # 
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MOMENTUM OF THE JAPANESE RACE. 

Thai this momentum will inevitably carry tho Japanese race into 
an increasingly dominant numerical position, if continued, is clearly 
shown by the table on a later ])age, -which gives the actual number of 
male Japanese births durihg a period of 32 years. This table was com- 
piled from information obtained from tho office of tho Japanese consul 
and from tho records of the Territorial Board ofHoaltfi. It is accu- 
rate except that, from 1913 on, tho proportion of males and females 
may be, slightly in error. * 

A parallel between the Japanese and tho ?*6rtuguese in their 
adjustment to those-* island influences which condition birth and 
death rates has been noted, pother striking parallel, between the 
two races is alsbsto be observed in this, that while both groups origi- 
nally were, brought into tho islands to satisfy the need for cheap 
labor on the, plantations, there is with both a pronounced 
tendency to seek n better economic position by. breaking away from 
the plantations at the first opportunity and engaging in other occu- 
pations and activities giving promise of a freer and more ample life, 

. JAPANESE ENTERING MANY VOCATIONS. 

Similarly,, the Japanese are ambitious to become tenants, to own 
land, to set up a business, to enter a profession, to rise above the 
category, of unskilled labor, and ns they individuaHy achieve their 
ambition, they are, like tho Portuguese, participating moire and more 
in tho affairs of the islands, socially, educationally, politically. Fur- 
tlieqnoro, they are all at. work; there are few triflers and idlers among 
them. There are now approximately 38,000 mole and 27,000 female 
adult Japanese m tho islands. Th<f table which follows, based iipon 
information obtained from tho office of tho Japanese consul', shows 
that 50,149 of them are employed in gainful occupations 


Distribution of Japanese a court tint? tu occupations, J9J9. 


Official#) : . . . . * q 

Clergymen ^ 

Teachers . 353 

Ph vstcians ' 

Farm laborers. 1 759 

Stockmen 

Dairymen gj 

Dentists * 3 

Veterinarians 2 

Chemists 

Fishermen 1 063 

Carriage ’make iv . 34 

Dyers gg 

Nurses ami midwives. ... 51 

Masseurs..!*. '33 

Newspaper and magazine pub- 
lishers 93 

Interpreters ^ 

Farmers 3 

4 

^ # r 

Blacksmiths 

Book-shop ko€^ersi . 34 

Peddlers * 68 

Bank employees » ^ jgj 

Clerks in stores and barium r- : 

^ouam 

Persons who root their properties ■- xjtf. 

w . * *• 

♦ 
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Railroad employee* 394 

Draymen 344 

Chauffeur* 540 

Hotelkeepers 36 

Restaurant and caf6 workers 99 

Billivd -parlor and theater work- 
ers gl 

Bathhouse keepers 23 

Barber* 275 

House servants 4, 141 

Actop 62 

Geishas and helpers 2, 39G 

Plantation laborers 26, 867 

Sawyers - 197 

Oarperiters 506 

Paintera 123 

Photographers 24 

Tailors 63 

Laundry men 218 

Laborers in factories 320 

Civil engineers and contractors: . 80 

Fuel dealers 73 

Jewelers : . . . 30 


EXPLANATION OF 


Druggists, . . . 2$ 

Dry-goods merchants. .......... 14 

SRoeshop keepers » 4 

Dealers in fancy goods, toilot 

articfee, etc .......... 62 

Vegetable dealers,, ........ 51 

j Butchers and fish dealers r 101 

: Bean cu«d manufacturers. . . , . . 49 

| Soy merchants, . , .t 7 

j Candy manufacturers 95 

Artisans, various miscellaneous 

laborers ,... 2,791 

' Miscellaneous occult ions. .... * 641 

| Number with no occupation re- 
port etl 599 


Total employed 50. 149 

Women and children and other 
unemployed members of house- 
holds 61,909 


Grand total 112,053 


JAPANESE ACTIVITY. 


Furthermore, it should bo said in fairness that there aro few Japan- 
ese children in the juvenile courts and in institutions for delinquents; 
and there are proportionally very fow Japanese among the convict 
labor *gangs and in the jails. Fow, if tiny, aro supported by public 
charity; nor aro any bogging on the streets. Their per capita savings 
bank deposits rank third among those of the island races, being ex- 
ceeded by the Americans and Portuguese only. AH of wliich activity, 
laudable in itself, can be explained adequately on the basis of the 
racial qualities, inherent in the Japanese, of patience, persistence, 

- thrift,- initiative, endurance, ambition, group solidarity, coupled 
with acumen and astuteness, which givo them the ability to get on 
* where other races have failed. Indeed, so woll have the Japanese 
adjusted themselves to island conditions, and so rapidly are they 
increasing in the number of Hawaiian-born ohildrqp; that this group, 
will soon have a majority of the voters'of the islands. 


JAPANESE POLITICAL CONTROL OF THE ISLANDS. 

Contrary to international practice, whjch holds that regardless 
. of. where a child is bom he takes the nationality of his parents, * the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the .United Statqs 
decUres.that every child bom within the jurisdiction of the United 
States is a citizen of the United States. In another particular in thiB 


a; * . 


% 
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connection-the law of the United States is in conflict with the theory 
and practice of governments whicli hold to the -principle of dual 
citizenship: for the act of Congress of July 27. 1868, declares tho right 
of expatriation' to be a natural and inherent right of all people 
that anything to the contrary is “inconsistent with the fundamental 
principles of this Republic.” In consoquenco, then, of these laws 
the Japanese as well as all other people born in United States terri- 
tory are citizens of tho United States, wliich status obtains' until by 
definite act taken by the individuals themselves citizenship is 
renounced^ This being true, it is of great importance, in our analysis 
of tiio problem of the schools, to give consideration to the possibilities 
of the domination of the Territorial electorate by representatives of a 
single racial group, such as the Japanese. 

The table on a subsequent page showing the birth and death 
rates of the several races, and the table which follows, giving the 
number of male Japanese births each year^ince the Japanese have 
been , n the islands, .arc significant in this connection. This latter 
t.dde is of particular interest, for from it can bo determined the 
number of Japanese citizens who come of voting age each year. 

i'roM.lf Japans, add, linns to the ehHnrnt,. T, niton, of Hawaii.' 


Ye»r. 


Total, 12-year period. 


male 

births. 


234 

246 

318 

008 

878 

1,889 

1,329 

1,177 

1 , 18 ft 

1,233 

1,634 

1,60ft 


12,216 


Year 
en- * 
titled 
to 
vote. 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 
192ft 
1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


Ymr. 


1910.. . 

1911.. . 

1912.. . 

1913.. . 

1914.. . 
191ft... 

1916.. . 

1917.. . 

1918.. . 
HR 9. 


Total, 10-year period 22 921 

Orand total, both periods..^ .3ft[l37 


Japan- 

ese 

mate- 

births. 


1,790 
1.679 
2,(131 
2,16» 
2,251 
2,487 
2. »ft 
2, M3 
2,746 
2,59ft 


Year 

en- 

titled 

to 

▼ote. 


1991 

1932 

1933 
1994 

1986 
1906 

1987 

1988 

1939 

1940 , 


» Record of births obtained from the office of the Japanese consul. • • 

t ** 

From this table it is clear that 12,216 Hawaiian-born Japanese 
have become old enough to vote by 193# 22, 921 more will have been 
added to the list of eligibles by 1940, making a total during the 
22-yoap period of 35,137. Some will leave the Territory, going to 
Japan or to tho States; some will die. It is conservative to saythat 
the Japanese death rate, about 13 per cent per decade, will amply 
cover such possible losses, remembering, that the, death rate is'reck- 
onod for tho entire Japanese population, old and young. Deducting, 
then, 13 per cent to cover possible losses by removal and death, and 
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there remain as eligible to the doctturate during the first period, 
10,628; and during the second period, 10,942, or an aggregate by 
1940, including 287 now registered, of 30,857. t 

Tito present Territorial doctorate (1918), exclusive of tho Japanoso, 
who nurpber 287, is 19,837. During the past 10 years tho increase in 
the electorate, exdusivo of the Japanese, has avdagod 685 per year. 
If this increase continues, in 1930 £hare will bo 28,057 voters in the 
Territory, exclusive of the Japanese*; and by 1940, 34,907, not includ- 
ing the Japanese. Summarizing the foregoing facts it would soem 
reasonable to believe that the situation^n~J930 and in 1940 will 


stand approximately as follows: 


/ 


Estimate# electorate in J9 . TO ov<1 7.9.^. Territory t>f Hav* i' ; 


l 

Klect orate 
In 1918. 

KUilm riled ■ 
additions, | 
i9i8-im 

! Estimated ! 

additttms, j 

iw? ‘ > ! 

i ! 

K$t (mated 
total 

eled orate, 
19(01 

Electorate, exchishe of the Japanese ] 

Japanese comiof of too, less 13 per cent for 
dcBth* and removah 

19,837 

8,220 

•.*8, 037 ^ (VS.’SO I 

n 1,907 

287 

10,028 

10.915 | 19, W2 | 

SO. 857 

Total ' 

1 

» 20,124 

18,848 ' 

3S,772 1 a, 792 | 

• 05.701 


By 1930, then, it s&oms probable that tho Japanese may comprise 
about 28 per cent of tho doctorate, a sufficiently large proportion to 
constitute a force that must bo rockoned with if it acts as a unit. 
By 1940 about 47 por cent of tho doctorate may bo expected to bo 
composed of voters of this race. From that time on, their numerical 
superiority will grow very rapidly, the voters doubling every 21 years, 
as child r on of children enter the electorate. 

Tho probability of the approximate accuracy of the foregoing 
estimate is shown by the following tables,, which give the nationality 
of all children enrolled in the public and private schools since 1910 
and the percentage of the whole which each group comprises. The 
proportionate growth of the Japanese, 27.72 per eent in 1910; 29.12 
per cent in 1911; Sl.09 per cent in 1912; 33.37 per cent in 1913; 
34.57 por cent in 1914; 37.47 per cent in 1915; 38.79 por cent in 
1916; 38.06 por cent in 1917; 39.42 per cent in 1918; and 40.55 
per cent in 1919, indicates' that tho place in tho electorate which tho 
Japanese will occupy in 1930 and again in 1940 may, indeed, bo under- 
estimated. Those tables follow. 


/ 
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' THE EFFECT OF JUDGE V VUOHAN’s RECENT DECISION. 

Furthermore, it should be pointed out, the foregoing estimates of 
the place the Japanese will occupy in Hawaii’s electorate have not 
taken into consideration the actual ami probable effect of the decision 
rendered January 17, 1919,. by Judge Horace W. Vaughan, United 
States district judge for the District of Hawaii, in tho matter of 
tho application for citizenship mado^ by a Japanese, a soldier in 
the United States Army, stationed at tho Sckofiold Barracks, Island 
of Oahu, Terri ton- of Hawaii. Judge Vaughan has interpreted 
the act. of May 9, 191S, and tho clqpse “any alion, ” therein, as 
granting the soldier in question the right of citizenship. The section 
of the act which has so been interpreted follows: 

Spenth. Any native-born Filipino of the ago of 21 years and upward who haa 
<l<chued hm intention to become a citizen of tho United Statce and who hag enlisted 
< r may hereafter enlist in the United States Navy or Marine' Corps or the Naval 
Auxiliary Service, and who, after service of not lees than three veare, may be honor- 
ably discharged therefrom, or who may receive an ordinary discharge with recom- 
ineiidation for reenlistmeny or any alien, or any Porto Rican not a citizen of the 
-.1 mted States, of the age df 21 years and upward, who has enlisted or entered <*■ may 
hereafter enlist in or ebter the annioa of the United States, either the regular or the 
volunteer-force*, or the National Army, the National Guard or Naval Militia ol any 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or the State militia in Fedetal service 
or in the United Stales Navy or Marine Corps, or in the United States Coast Guard* 
it wjiu has served for three years on board of any vessel of the United States Govern^ 
inent, ui for three years on bo»rd the merchant or fishing vessels of the United States 
oi more than 20 tons burden, and while still in the service On a recnlistment or re- 
appointment, or within six rapnths after an honorable discharge or separation there- 
from, or while on furlough to the Army Reserve or Regular Army Reserve after 
honorable service, may, on presentation of the required declaration of intention 
petition for naturalization without proof of the required fivo years’ residence within 
the l nited States if upon examination by the representative of the Bureau of 
Naturalization in accordance with the requirements of this subdivision it is shown 
that Mich residence can not be established. 

Tho immediate effoct of this ruling was tho naturalization to 
Novomber 14/1919, of 398 Japanese, 99 Koreans, 4 Chinese, and 
L’OO Filipinos similarly situated. The more remote effect, the 
extent of which can not bo estimated, is that it apparently points 
to a way by which in the future alien orientals may qualify for 
citizenship through joining the National Guard of the Territory or 
by serving on the merchant or fishing vessels of "tho United States 
of more than 20 tons burden, which limit includes many of the 
Japanese sampans now operating in Territorial waters, and the 
interisland passongor boats whgse crews are largely made up of 
oriental soamon. , r 

METHOD OK RELEASING CHILDREN FROM JAPANESE CITIZENS HTP. 

Although Japan has made some concessions in the matter of the, 
release of Hawaiian-born Japanese from Japanese citizenship, males 
17 to 20 years of'ago are still held as Japanese nationals, a<ww««n g 
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to a digest of the Japanese law covering citizenship, prepared b j 
the department of public instruction from translations of Japanese 
documents. 

The only exception in tho case of males from 17 to 20 is those 
who are physioafly unfit for military service, those who have served 
a limited number of years and those who have resided in a foreign 
country until the age of 32. 

The original Japanese law classed all children of Japanese parents, 
regardless of where bom, as Japanese nationals, but an amendment 
dating from 1916 allowed foreign-born Japanese to sever all citizen- 
ship t-jes with Japan, under certain conditions. 

The following data concerning the filing- of petitions for release 
from Japan eso citizenship by Hawaiian-born Japanese wus gathered 
fey the school department: 

1. Applicant must bo born in Hawaii and must be an American 

citizen. 4 

2. Applicant must be residing in HawaiL 

* 3. Female applicants and male applicants under 17 years of age 
are accepted without restriction. Male applicants over 17 years 
of age who will be accepted are those physically unfit for military 
service, and those who have served for a limited number of years, 
and those who have resided in a^foreign country uritil the age of 32. 
•Petitions from male applicants over 17 to 20 years of age, who do not 
belong' to the above class, are not aceepteiL 

4. In order to become legally discharged, consent must l>e obtained 
from the secretary of the interior of Japan. 

To obtain consent: (a) If applicant is under 15 years of age he 
must obtain the consent of the parents or guardian. 

(i) .If applicant is over 15 years of age, he should be first O. K'd 
' by the relatives. 

(c) If applicant is under 15 years and under guardianship of step- 
father, stepmother, widow, or legal guardian whose consent is neces- 
sary, the legally appointed guardian should make the application. 

Hie application should be filed with the Japanese consulate of 
Honolulu and the following papers should accompany tho petition: 

' (a) Registration Book of Japan (koseki toohon) . Two copies. 

(5) Hawaiian birth certificates. 

fc) If applicant has taken any trip to Japan, he should state the 
number of trips and the approximate number of days spent in Japan 
durs^^iich trip, and if applicant did not travel, he should state so. 
Two copios. 

(d) -The dates of the arrival of the parents to Hawaii. Two copies. 

(e) Names of relatives /with whom the applicant resides, and their 
relation. Two copies. 
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(f) Minors under 17 years and over J5 years should send the* 
consent in wiling of the guardian. Two copies 

* n case the consent of the relatives are required, the applicant 
.should present such consent. Two copies, 

<h) When applicant is over 17 years of age, he should state whether 
he has served in military service, or it' otherwise, stating reasons for 
being unqualified. 

Any person thus having lost the Japanese registration can become 
a Japanese subject again if circumstances are such that he will have 
to reside in Japan. 

3. THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE RACES ARE INTERMARRYING 

Whether or not the Japanese desire to achieve political control, 
without doubt within a few ye are they will be in a position to do 
so it they choose. In this connection the question of the degree* 
ami extent to which the various racial groups now living in the 
islands fuse through intermarriage is important. For, obviously, 
if a rapid fusion is taking place in this manner, the TVm$ry of 
IItxx\ uii will of necessity bo looked upon as being unique in this, 
namely, that a new race of people would bo iu process of creation. 
If, on the other hand, racial groups maintain group solidarity and 
manifest no “chemical affinity. ’ then wo shall doubtless witness 
in tho future, in the struggle for political supremacy, a contest ■ 
among groups for group recognition or preferment. 

• An interesting aud valuable study of tho extent to which fusion 
by marriage has taken place in the Territory of Hawaii has been 
made by Mr. Vaughan MacCnmghey, now superintendent of public ' 
instruction of the Territory.* The following comprises a brief 
summary of Urn conclusions which ho reached from a study of tho 
records of many hundreds of marriages: 


i • The majority of IVriugueao im>» marry Portuguese. Their national preference 
outside their own group, iu quantitive sequence are: Hawaiian, Cttucaman-Hawaiian, * 
Spanish, Chinese-IIawamii. 

2 . Xo Purtugueso men married full-blooded oriental won.cn (Chinese, Japanese, 
Koreans). Only 2 marriod Filipinoe, whereas 68 Portugu***; women married Filipinos; 

19 Portuguese men married port-qrieutal women. 

3. Of the total marriages, both men and women, 174 wore with mates of Polynesian 
or mixed Polynesian stock; 259 with mates of Amcricai^or north European stock; 

67 were with mates of south European stock (other than Partuguci'c).’ 

4. Among the other significant figures, from tho standpoint^! race-mingling, are 
these; 1(M Portuguowo women wore married by Americans, 58^y Filipinos. 28 by 
orientals, 24 by Porto Ricans, 03 by Ilawriians or part-Hawmiiani, 

5. An appreciable percentage of Hawaii’s population is more of less infused with 
Portuguese blood, as witnessed by tho marriages of full-blooded Portuguese n*n 
and womon with mates «i mixed Portuguese blood, 

* 8e# "IUco Mixture In Hawaii," hy Vatican MacCaufhr.r, in Journal of fixity, roUO, 1 
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These facts testify to a remarkable breaking down of “lice barriers ”o in Hawaii. 
The intermarrying of the Portuguese with other peoples in Hawaii is only exceeded 
by the Hawaiians and the Americana. It is unfortunate that we do not possess 
detailed accurate eugenic data concerning the progeny of these unions. 

0 

THE RPANISII OROUH, 

1. Most ’Spanish men married Spanish women. Spanish women marry freely 

outside their nationality. ^ ' 

2. A small amount of intermarrying takes place between Spanish and Portuguese. 

3. A notable number of Spanish women are married by Porto Ricans and Filipinos. 

4. The intermarrying between Spanish and Hawaiians and part-1 lawaiians is very 
slight, especially when contrasted with the Portuguese in this regard. 

5. Practically no Spanish men marry oriental women; 1ft Spanish women were 
married to Koreans. 

6. Practically no Spanish men marry Americans nr European (except Portuguese). 

Spanish women have been married l>v Americans and Europeans. ' 

0 

THB VV nw. If WV.WIA VS. 

1. Most Hawaiian men marry Hawaiians. Hawaiian Women marry freely outside 

their own race.- * ✓ 

2. Notable among t.he racial preferences of Hawaiian men are their marriages with 
Caucasian* Hawaiians. Chineee-I lawaiians, and Portuguese, 

3. Hawaiian women were selected by the following nationalities, in order, Hawaiian, 
Caucasian-Hawaiian. Chinese, Chinese- Hawaiian. American. Filipino. Korean. Portu- 
guese, Japanese. 

4. Of special noth is the large amount of intermarrying between the various European 

stocks and the Hawaiian and part-TTawaiinn, giving rieo to a unique European- 
Polyneeian- Asiatic ldon<]. * 

5. Two hundred and fifty-five Americans married Hawaiian or.part-TTawaiian mates; 

of these 26 were A merican women . * 

0. In view of the fact that Japanese comprise over .Viper cent (over 100,000) of the 
total population of Hawaii, the almost negligible degree of intermarrying with the 
Hawaiian stock is extraordinary; Only 4 Hawaiian or part-TTawuii&n men married 
Japanese women, and only 32 Japanese men married Hawaiians or part-Hawaiians. 

AMERICANS, BRITISH. GERMANS. 

t * 'f**” 

1. Only one-half of t|»o American men married Americans; ipost of the American 
* women married Americans. In numerical order, A morican men married Americans, 

Portuguese, Oaucaskn-TTawaiians, Hawaiians, British, German, Chinese- Hawaiians, 
and Porto Ricans. c 

2. Only 13 American men and 3 American women married Asiatics; Ifi American 
men married Chineee-Hawaiians; 223 married women of Hawaiian or part-nawaiian 
blood. 

3. The 116 American women who did not marry American men married, in order, 
British, Caucasian* Hawaiians, Germans, Hawaiians, Portuguese. 

4. British men married, in order, Americans, British, Caucasian-Hawaiians, 
Hawaiians*. Portuguese, Germans, Norwegians. British Women married, in order, 
British, Americans, Caucasian-Hawaiians, Germans. Portuguese. 

5. Most Germans married others than Germans, in order, Americans, Caucasian* 
Hawaiian*, Portuguese, Hawaiians, British. 

6. Th£ direct blending with Asiatic stocks is almost negligible, although considerable 
Intermixture is taking place via the Chineee-nawatians. 

a 
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THE CHINESE, 

Ch er hal f tho Cliineso men marry Chinese women, while moat Ohineae women marry 
Chinee men. A large percentage of the Chines* men marry Hawaiian or part- 
Hawaiian women. Very few Ohi.noae women marry Hawaiian or part-Hawaiian men. 

Only one Chinese man has marrio<l an American woman; a few Chinese Women have 
been married by American men. * * .■ 

An appreciable amount of mingling has taken place between the Chinese and the 
Portuguese; Chinese and Chineae-Hawaiian men marry Portuguese, Spanish. Hawaiian 
Cn.iraaian-nawamn, etc. Chinese- Portuguese men and women marry Portuguese’ - 
Spanish, Hawaiian, Caucasian-Hawaiian. etc. There is remarkably aright mingling 
between Chinese and Japanese or Koreans. A few Chinese men have married Japanese 
womoif. and a few Chinese-Ifawaiian Women have been married bv Koreans There 
,,f “ a fow marriac< * "' Americans ami north Europeans with Chinese and 
_hinese- Hawaiian Women; the Caucasian mingling is chiefly through the Oaucasian- 
Hawanans, who intermarry freely with,the Chinese arid Chinose-Hawaiians. 

I he most significant feature is the large number of mined marriages, in which the* 
f hmese. Hawaiian, and Caucasian strains intermingle. ’ Reece 3 states: "There seem*’ 
to he no reason to doubt that the mining will proceed at a moderate rate This does 
•i.„t. oi corse, mean that llawan will he giveri-msm-mhe Caucasian-TIawaiian- 
Chioesc race. The Japanese are predominant numerically, and promise to remain so. 

T lie 1 ortuguese constitute a bulky element. Both are prolific, anH neither contributes 
CMosiderahly to the fusion. What is likely to appear is the grad,* go mb of the new 
sto.-k fitting ltseli for leadership in the minor business and clcnll activities of the 

** 1 

THE KOftK.WS. 

t 

1 hero ire now about 5,000 Koreans in Hawaii, mostl y alien males. 1 luring the five- 
year period, 1913-1917. 404 Korean men married and 311 Korean women married 
It is noteworthy and most extraordinary that all of the women, without exception, 
married Korean men. The women of no other race in Hawaii have a like record for 
tenacious adherence to racial lines. The Women of no other race have married only 
men of tuieir own race. The Korean men have “out-married ' ’to some extent but 
n 4 the women. j r 1 * 

tub" JAPANESE. 

1 pon comparison with Chinese marriages and intermarriages, it is noted that there 
w little tendency on tho part of the Japanese to amalgamate with the Hawaiian*, 
vlieroas the Chinese have contributed largely to the formation of the Chinese-Cau^ 

' casiandiuwanau mixture. .Voithor ,U the Japanese marry as freely with the Portu- 
giimc as the Chinese have done, * * 

In general, Japanese marry only Japanese; they show remarkable racial allegiance 
more so, as a race, than any other in Hawaii. A few Japanese men have married 
Hawaiian, part-Hawanan, and Portuguese women; only one lias married an American 
woman. There are surprisingly few marriage* between the Japanese and the other 
siatic peoples in Hawaii. A few Japanese women have been married bv Chinese 
anil Koreans. I n general , Asiatics in 1 lawaii breed more freel y with Caucasian stock 
man they do ftmong^themselven. , 

_ The Japanese and Koreans contrast strongly with tho Chinese in race mixtures, the 
former groups evincing strong clannishness in marital selections; the latter grout* 
freely breodiog “out. 1 ' * 


1 Recce, In American Journal of Bociohyv, Julj-, 1M4, 

10140* — 20 3 ’ ' ' ’ 
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JAPANESE “PICTURE B1UDKS.” 


h itxn the foregoing study it is clear that aU races except the Korean 
and Japanese are fusing rapidly through intermarriages, hut that the 
Japanese group is maintaining its racial distinctiveness. When a 
Japanese desires to marry but docs not go to Japan to seek a bride 
he asks his parents or a middleman who makes this a business to 
select an eligible person, whereupon it is suggested to the girFs 
parents that a marriage is desired, llic parents on both sides there- 
upon conduct an inquiry into the character, social standing, family 
relations, health, and education of the young man and woman. If 
the investigation is mutually satisfactory, photographs are oxchtifcgcd, 
and an understanding reached, which is followed by a regular wedding 
ceremony in Japan, attended by relatives of the bride, and invited 
guests, only the groom being absent. . Upon the arrival of the “ pic- 
ture bride” at Honolulu a second ceremony is performed under 
American laws with the groom present. Most of the older Japanese 
prefer a “picture bride” to one taken from among the Hawaiian- 
born women of their race, maintafcring that the latter are too “sassy.” 
Many of the young men, however, who are born in the islands, prefer 
Japanesejm'ls bbrn here, and an increasing proportion arc turning 
away fr^imJhpan in selecting their wives. 

Under the “gentleman’s agreement” with Japan these “picture 
brides Tr are admitted freely. They arrive, of course, without knowl- 
edge or experience of America and of American ideals or practices, 
.soon becoming mothers of the children who will presently be the 
voters of ♦he Territory. As long as this stream of “picture brides” 
continues flowing into Hawaii, just so long will there be a “first 
generation” of Japanese in the islands. The extent of the influx 
from this source is shown in the following table: 


Number of “picture hr am ring tJ Honolulu front 1 'Ml lo l’iw<rl yw/r tulin^ 

June JO . 1 


19 fT 86 T> 

1012.. 1.28$ 

m 3 :. v ... 1.572 

1914 ......... 1,407 

T9*5 A 1,950 

I 9 T 6 909 


1917 ns.**, 

1018. . i.mr 

1919.. .... * 848 

TefcU... 9.841 

A vwige per yen r . .* 1.105 


THE PROGENY* 'OF RAfTAT, INTER.nARRIAOES. % 

A comprehensive study of data concerning the children of racial 
intermarriages, which could easily be secured in Hawaii, has never 
been undertaken. The principal of the Kalihiwacna public? school, 
Honolulu, Mr. Isaac M. Cox, however, J^as made an interesting begin- 


1 From record!* of United Stole* Iinmls Honolulu. 
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ning in this fluid by collecting and analyzing. data respecting the com- 
parative /weight, height, and physical growth, of tlie race 'groups 
found aiming the children of his school. ,H e carefully weighed and 
measiyreil 414 Hawaiian*, 909 part-IIawaiiuns, 749 Portuguese. 64.1 
■Japanese. and 2G1 Chinese children. From the tables Urns soeured" 
lio draws the following tentative conclusions: * 

1. That all-Hawaiian children are both taller and heavier than 
American children. 

2 . That Chinese .children are a trifle taller thun American children, 
bin considerably lighter, being of a more slender build. 

<. That part-Hawaiian children are taller than all-Hawaiian chil- 
dren, but not so heavy, particularly in. tho cnee of tho girls. 

The foregoing measurements were too few in number to do more 
limn suggest that from the standpoint of eugenics in tores tin" an(l 
significant tendencies may be -developing, 

■ 4. THE OCCUPATIONAL NEEDS AND OPPORTUNITIES OF THE* 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

I lie occupations of the Hawaiian Tsluiids center about the two chief 
industries the growing and milling of sufcar cane and the growing 
. , nu » in K of pineapples. While the production of pineapples has 

liHTPHsiHl enormously in the past 19 years, rising from 2,000 cnam in 
1901 to 5,071,976 casesj in 1919, nevertheless it is still the sugar in- 
dustry which comprises tho greater part of the commercial and in- 
i ust rial activities of the islands. It is in this industry, too, and : in 
associated and related industries, that tiro groat bulk of tho occupa- 
tions open to tlie people of Hawaii are to be .found- Nearly a fifth 
of the entire population of the islands, for example, is carried upon 
tlie pay rolls of the sugar corporations alone, while ninny additional' 
workers are required- in hanks, in machine shops, on wharves and' 
vessels and railroads, and in stores and supply houses, bernase of Ao 
needs of this industry. ' . 

I he sugar industry as- it is conducted' in tho islands is a complex, 
uglily organized, and highly centralized! industry. The difficulties 
which have been overcome in bringing it to its present, proportions 
and success have b.een enormous, requiring the expenditure of vast 
s nvs m adapting the processes- of sugar production used elsewhere 

the peculiarities of Hawaiian soils, climate, and topography. Mills 
and Iroilmg- houses, equipped- with intricate and expensive apparatus 
were erccte Inasmuch as the greater part of the land suitable to 
agriculture is m lbcalftu* deficient in rainftdl' irrigation systems 
planned on a luge scale had to be constructed'. Expensive scientific 
experiments, still' being conducted, were initiated to develop new and 

'5 ° f CRne ’ to com&at numerous pests, to increase the 

P etmtr of the various soils, and to improve processes of manto , 
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facture. Means had to bo developed for gettiug the cane from Held 
to mill and from mill to refinery, the latter On the mainland, and j 
thence to market* Furthermore, camps and settlements for the 
laborers and their families wore constructed, hospituls erected, and 
the multitude of details incident to providing for their \v||its ar- 
ranged for. Besides all this, the laborers themselves* in sufficient 
numbers to do the work which the industry requires had to be se- 
cured, which meant, as wo have already* seen, combing the world for 
workers. - [ 

For the reasons, then,* that largo initial outlays in developing a 
sugar business are required; that the industry is most profitable 
when conducted on a large scale; that large grants of land, formerly 
held by Hawaiian chiefs, came into the control of sugar growers; and 
that the Territorial Government has pursued the policy in the past of ' 
leasing Government lands in large tracts to corporations on long terms, 
the sugar industry of the islands is almost entirely in the hands of, a 
few corporations — some 47 in number. As in manv mainland enter-* 
prises-policies are determined and directorates are^named by- a small 
group of men giving their entire time to the business. This* control is 
exercised through some five sugar agencies in Honolulu, each repre- 
senting from 4 to 13 plantations and handling crops ranging from, 
55,000 to 160,000 tons. 

With but few exceptions all of the incorporated sugar plantations 
belong to the Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association, whose directorate 
comprises representatives from the several agencies. This assopkTfion 
conducts an important experiment station; comjnhpjr^T^istics; 
supvrvises marketing arrangements; recruits labor, maintaining for 
the purpose agents in the Philippines; prescribes wage schedulcsdor 
field hands, and has, in responso to a. report made by an investigator \ 
called in from tlio mainland to examine intq living condij&ms among i 
plantation laborers, just organized a new bureau to called the 
“industrial-service bureau/' created to deal with such welfare matters ! 
on tho plantations as housing, health and sanitation, recreation and 
amusement, industrial relations, and cooperation with the public 

schools in educational-extension projects. I 

r , * 

THE OPPORf UNITY FOR THE . SMALL FARMER. 4 


The tillable land of the island is either owned or controlled by large 
corporations or else owned by the Territory itself. Except for the 
homesteading provisions, incorporated in the Organic Act under 
which the Territory is "governed, there is no desirable land, or prac- 
tically none, to be had by tho man who desDfes to become an inde- 
pendent farmer. Under the homesteading plan about 3,000 persons 
have secured holdings ranging in area from a few* acres to 80 acres 
each. Of this number, however, 1.097 own homesteads of less than 
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10 acres each, an area not large enough for a farmer. Of Territorial 
lands there remain about 33,000 acres of good agricultural land which 
according to present plans, will gradually be thrown open to home- 
steaders. In addition, about 15,000 acres of arid lands on Molokai 
and 7.000 acres on Kauai could be made suitable for agricultura 
purposes, it is believed, if irrigation facilities were developed. 4 

Under present laws governing homesteading no power is granted 
the land board of the Territory, which lias the matter in hand, to select 
the homesteader because of his capability or fitness for the workf the 
selection being made, wholly by the draWingof lots. In consequence, 
•'"> cltlzon of the Territory, however .much he may desire to take up 
agriculture as a \ocation, setting himself up as an independent farmer, 
or however well qualified by character and training ho may be for 
undertaking such an enterprise, hjis any assurance that ho will be 
able to secure the opportunity. In a recent drawing hold' in the 
territory there were 2,905 applications for 261 plats, of land. The 
incapable ones and those who had made a complcto failure in every- 
thing they had "previously undertaken had an equal opportunity with 
tlioso who had the qualities requisite for success. 

The following table indicatfsdiow the homesteaders of the islands 
are distributed among the various nationalities: 

• • ^ 

Homesteads taken from 1896 to JQ19, distributed by nationalities.' 


Nationality. 


\ 


Number 1 . , 

I of i Ar »ln 
; p ersona> I 

I - 


* Japanese 

Chinos© 

IVtupueso and Spanish .11** 

Hawaiian [ 

A agio- Saxon .*.*.*.'.**.".*.* 

i other nationalities !!!!]"! 


164 

70 

638 

1,113 

524 

120 


Total. 


2,038 


4,513 
1,877 
48, 554 
31,873 
38,420 
10,453 


133,400 


Average ; 

acreage | Appraised 
Per : value, 
person. | 


27.5 
26.8 
51.7 
28. i 

70.0 

80.0 


46.6 


8114,304 

65,698 

415,400 

018,008 

801,888 




>Kn>m Proposal Amendments to the Orsmlc Act ( Ha\rali) by the Legletotlve Commission ‘ol Hswiil, p. < 1 . 

Moreover; tlm activities of agricultural character open to the' small 
farmer are again virtually limited to sugai-cane production, or, if the 
altitude of his farm is right, to pineapple growing, for attempts so far 
mado to grow other crops on a commercial scale have boen failures. 
Even the small farmer in the islands, then, is, as matters now stand, 
virtually dependent upon the big plantation corporations, for he 
looks to them to buy his crop, to advance him seed cane, fertiliser, 
store supplies, and, in instances, the wages with which he emploWtbe 
help he may need, Thq time of harvesting is. at the convenience of 
the mill qoiq pany too, while most of the apparatus Jor carrying his 

• See Propoeed A mwLwt. to tb. Orpaio Act (Hawell) by the L^ttlte Commleekn of Hawaii. ~ 
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etfne to tho mill is supplied by it,/ So ^dependent is liein fact upoa i 
tb€ powerful corporation that he is : an* independent farmer in name 
only. V . •••*•••_. ' " 

The needs of the islands in tins, matter, ';rs -well as 'flic difficulties, .are 
well stated by the legislative commiseioit of .Hawaii, now seeking to 
secure amendments to tho Organic Act. - 


The remaining small aje& ol agricultural land in the Territory should be so disposed 
oI.svb to insure it being settled by a class of citizen farmers, who, not only, whilo per- 
forming their homestead duties, but also after thpissuance of a patent, will remain as 
the active owners thereof, and interested and actively concerned inite development. 
What this Territory ncods more, perhaps, than anything else is a body of independent 
citizen' farmers with a direct and independent interest in tho welfare of the commu- 
nity.. Unfortunately, that class is all too smallin the Territory of Hawaii. ■ 

• The successful farming of land in Hawaii requires- something more than a mere dc- 
sira to obtain title to tracts of G overnment land at small' cost . As these lands are sup- 
posed to be sold at full cash value, tho initial expense is large. The ^icceerful fanning 
of thttfe lnnds colls for the expenditure of. a considerable sum of money per aero, and 
for constant industry and dilligence in the care and cultivation of the crops. 


It must be <>tear that the vocational needs as well as the vocational 
opportunities of the islands are in large* part connected directly or 
indiroctly with the sugar industry, and in a less degree with pine- 
apple growing. Obviously, the Educational system of .Hawaii must 
take into account the specific opportunities for employment which 
the sugar industry affords in all its phases. It is pertinont, thoreforo, 
f .to inquiro about tho nature of tho occupational opportunities which 
this great industry offers and the qualifications required for success 
* therein. '* « 

PLANTATION AND MILLING ACTIVITIES, 

A good, description of the activities incident to the growing and 
millin g of cano is given in the, following excerpts from the 191 5 report 
ea ‘‘Labou Conditions in Hawaii,” propared under tho direction of 

th& United States , Commissionci* of Labor Statistics: 

* 

Field employment covers alL occupations outride the mill and office, including 
• thoeo of workers engaged in transportation and in maintaining field and camp equip- ^ 
meat. The supervision, of llridopemti^ija kincharyeofovoreeera, known locally as j* 
“Innas,” a term applied to all foremen below the manager. The manager's salary is 
sometimes $1,000 & month or more, while the lowest-paid foreman, such ae the bees 
of the women's gang, receives wages littlfe above those of a good* field' hand. Nearly 
. evwy plantation has a head carpenter and a head blacksmith, and theta of larger rize 
have foremen mwhaato in office txodee. The*, aa a rule*. like the liuaa^ ara salaried 
man paid by tAe.ealendar month, Comiqon laboreraand field hands are paid a. daily 
wags; totaled. for a month of 26 working days. Some assistant mechanic*, especially 
on. large plantations, arc also salaried men ; but helpers are ordinary laborers trans- 
ferred from field work. Train crews con s is t of an engineer and' an amstont, who fa 
usually the- fbenuun During the season whan cane is being hauled* and on latgs- 
plhtvfrtinni jhrnughnuh thayear, oneor t\ww hmkeman are employ ocL for evety loco* 
motive in service. Except in one or two recent instances, steam fractals axe not 
used for plowing, but the gang plow* are drawn ac ros s the field between twotiandlng . 
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TYPES OF KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN. 


'THE MELTING POT/' 


ofcM INARY. 


1- JTawalinn. 

2- Ehu Hawaiian. 

3- Japanese. 

4 - Chinese. 

4— Korean. 

Russian. 

FUfptno. 

&- Portuguese. 

9— Polish Russian. 
Jh—HawHil&n-Cierman. 
H— Hawai Ian -Chinese. 


12— Hawai 

13— Hawai Ian- American. 

1 1— Hawaiian- French . 

15 — Hawaiian 'Portuguese. 

16— Hawaiian* Fillpjno-Chtn esc. 

1 7 — Jlawai lon*Ind tan- American . 
18— Hawaiian -Japanese- Portuguese. 


19 — Ha wafian- Portuguese- Amcric 

20- Hawalian-fipanLsh -American . 
21 —Hawai tan-Oerm an- Irish . 

22— Hawai tan -Spanish -German. 


23— Hawaiian -Chinese- American. • 

24— Hawaiian- Portuguese- Irish. 

25 — Hawai Ian -Japanese-Ind lan. 

2® jUwall&n-Pcxtuguesc-Chtnese-Rnflish. , 
27 Hawaiian -ChinesMJcrman-Kawgglan- 

. ----- - 28 — South Sea ( Nauru )-Norwcfian. 
American. 29 — Airidm-FTench-lrish. ' 

30— Spanish- Porto Rican. 

31 — Guam -Mexican -Flench. 

32— Sam can- Tahitian. 
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HAWAIIAN FISHERMAN. 
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engines by wire ropes winding on a drum'. Two engineers, and possibly as many 
firemen or helnorft *xp thpr^fnr* ~i — 1 ... . 

* i r 

tender 



. | # . * O j If) A o Wvl V* | 

who directs its courec arross the field, and several riders. Those termed surveyors 
upon the pay rolls are often no more than furrow levclers, who lay out tho fields before, 
planting,' Mules are used for animal cultivation which presents no features not 
familiar upon mainland farms. Field hands are employed in planting, lloeiug fer- ' 
tili/inc, irrigating, and stripping. Tho latter operation, which is not univerrellv 
prorjii'cd , consists of pulling the dead leaves off the lower «me stalks, thus admitting 
the sunlight and Air that make the sugar in the cane itself. 

Harvest ing consists of cutting and trimming the cane and getting it to mill. Some- 
time:- tho dead leaves are burned off before cutting, fane cutters are usually paid 
I’-'' l:!,i j" u ’ al f ‘ wch a Hiatt their earnings exceed tliose of day hands. The top 
juidt.- r! < ane arc used as ■'-'.-ed: and in case of varieties which it is desired to increase 
rani, Jy the entire stalks are cut into joints for planting. This also is a contract operv 
• tm:,. but is paid for at a lower rate, and is light work, left to children and women,' or 
to ohl men . After the cane is cut it is bundled and carried to the flume, railway , or 
v.irc rope conveyor, according to tho kind of transportation employed. Men ’and 
women often work in teams at this occupation, the women collecting tho strike into 
bunnies and tho-men carrring.lhe heavy bundles to their immediate loading place. 
Mi p delivering the cane into the flumes are known as flumers, but the same term also 
dc-iunatea watchers who arc stationed at different points to keep the flumes clear, 
beading cane, whether Into wagons or railway care, is done almost entirely by contract. 

Irrigated plantations have a group of special occupations. Reservoir men and 
ditch men live at isolated points to watch the water heads and turn the water at 
proper, Ilmen into main feed ditches. A corps of engineers, offers, and firemen in 
rein :ued to operate steam pumps. This irrigation force is on duty seven days a week 
except during occasional periods of rainfall, which occur even in the drier districts! 

A iter cane reaches the mill it is crushed between rollers, riie juice is clarified 
tillered, and evaporated, and Jke sugar is dried, bagged, and shipped or warehoused' 
Most mill occupations require little special skill and command no higher pav than 
held Ini, nr, except that mil! hands work 12 hours, while those in the field work 10 
hours. A few positions pay higher rates. One or two men are engaged in unloading 
cane l.-m cars by a mechanical device, or in tewfing feed flume whew erne is brought 
bv water. If cables are used they usually deliv er the cano directly into can on a 
short railway, <« into a receiving yard at tho mill itself, lour or five men form a 
shift, on the carriers or endless belt conveyor that takes the cane evenly to the crusher. 

. lodorri mills have 0, 12, or 15 rollers, and these requiro constant attendance, taking 
the labor of as many cr more men than serve tho carriers. From the min the juice 
» pumped irfto receiving tasks in the boiling house-. This department employ* 
rather more skilled labor than the mill proper, as some experience is needed at every 
stage of operation until tho sugar reaches the bags. Bnt this labor is of attendance 
mainly, and does not require severe physical exertion. The number of men em- 
ployed at each stage of manufacture varies with the -size of the establishment: but 
there is at least one man at tho liming or juice tank, another on the clarifiers, another 
on the (liters, ono at more on the evaporators, an assistant besides the sugar boiler at 
the stnko pan where the concentrated juice i* crystallized, and a man for every large 
or every two small centrifugals. Tho labors of the men who control tho process® 
through which the cane juice goes bom the mill to the strike pan consist principally 
in pacing the juice, by mean* of cocks or pumps, bom one tank to another, either at 
fixed interval* of time, or at tho direction of the tug ar boiler or cbemat. la 
equipped mills are several intermediate processes not mentioned but they are neari* . 
automatic. - ^ ' * * 
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After the sugar leaves the centrifugals it is bagged; the bags, previously marked, 
arp closed, and the sugar is stacked in the warehouse or on cars by sugar-room men. 
Scattered through the boiling house Are tenders to the molasses and juico pumps. 
An extra man may have charge of the molaseee tanks; a woman is employed to rojiuir 
filter cloths; and tho chemist or sugar boiler has helpers or sampling hoy?, besides 
whom there are miscellaneous and extra hands with no specific occupation. In 
addition, the engineer has an engine-room staff of wipers and oilers, water tenders, 
and firemen. 

The mill force has employment only during the grinding season, which muy last 
from three to nine months, and in a few places irregularly throughout the year. During 
the remaining mouths most of the ordinary hands return to field occupation?. Skilled 
men, such as the Engineer and fus helpers, and perhaps the sugar briler,Ve engaged 
during the “dead’' seaeon in overhauling and repairing mill and hoi ling-house ma- 
chinery and in installing new apparatus. Nearly every sugar mill in Hawaii hi in a 
state of constant change, and few pass more than a season^*ithout modifying or 
improving their equipment. 

Wills generally jj^rk two shifts during the grinding season, the hands remaining on 
duty 12 hours at^Bking their meals in the building. As their duties while exacting 
are not ardnous^^^extra money they earn makes these positions eagorly sought by 
field hands. Some mills do not receive enough cane to work double shifts, but are not 
able to handle their cane in ordinary working hours. Under these exceptional con- 
ditions it is the practice to work long hours, paying an exceee rate for overtime. In 
such cases men mako increased earnings for a few months, their hours increasing 
toward mid season and declining to normal when the grinding is finished. So little 
special skill is required fer millwork that men are shifted from job to job as con- 
venience requires, often without a change of pay. The classification of occupations 
varies in different factories, and is at beet very shifting. 

j A typical plantation organization comprises several divisions, such 
as field, factory, engineering, ranch, and accounting divisions; each" 
with a head responsible tq the plantation manager and ouch having 
an organization of its own comprising foremen and skilled, partly 
skilled, and unskilled workers, as the several needs demand. It is 
pbvious, therefore, that to carry on plantation activities a body of 
employees is required having a wide range of abilities and spocial 
skills; and it must be obvious also that vfithin the scope of such 
activities there are many opportunities for advancement irrespon- 
sibility and in remuneration for the individual who has the will, the 
ambition, and the ability to prepare himself for promotion, also that 
there is a variety in position offerod sufficient to enable the individual 
to exercise considerable choice in line with his aptitudes and tastes. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN RELATION TO ISLAND NEEDS. 

From the foregoing analysis of the occupational needs and’ oppor- 
tunities of the islands it is clear that a course of school study and 
training which is limited to the usual academic subjects would ignore 
almost entirely the very heart of the life and work of the islands. 
Such a^ourse, beyond that general preparation through securing 
literacy which an ac Iconic course gives, would in nowise minister in 
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any practical wav either to the success of the individual in his 
attempts to find a vocation to which he is adapted and in which he 
would derive satisfaction, or tgthe needs of the industries themselves. 
Ihe schools of Hawaii must sen to it that all the children of the islands 
si, 11 grow up to be literate men and women, and to accomplish this 
the < 0.0 of the work of the schools, as of schools wherever placed 
must consist of academic studios of the usual type. Furthermore! 
the schools must see to it that the way is open at the topso that those 
pupils developing an aptitude for teaching, for law, for medicine, for 
lose,,., i uoik, for linguistics, for the ministry, for journalism, shall 
secure that broad educational foundation which success in such 
• s *P“ w, “od professions demands. Nevertheless, outside of 
teaching, the islands offer comparatively few opportunities in the 
professions : therefore, tho great mass of the children and youn- poo- 
ph. now in tire schools, if they are to become stable, self-supporting, 
wo.thj members of society must find their opportunities oithorTn 
a uculturc itself or ,n occupations directly nolated to agricultural 
o to i puses. Aside then, from the core of work running throughout, 
the entire system from the kindergarten to the university wluch 
should properly make for liter, fey, for culture, for general information 
n r catholicity of v,aw and of interest, the school, at every step of 
tin waj, should belaying a foundation for occupational success 
Iho elementary school in this connection, for example, should be 
doming much attention t£ training in the various forms of hand-' 
vo.k manual work cooking, simple sowing, the making of beds 
and tl»e cate of the house, the making of school and. home gardens’ 

of p,s ? ubs and poujtry ciu,)9 - and * n took 

aimpl ° re P ain And tJirou g h mft king articles for- use 

Every junior and senior high school in the Territory should have 

srTntT f WeU ' st<>C , k ® d farm in c We of a practical, progressive, 
scientific farmer and his wife who herself should be 'an export in aU 

U.o S0 matters properly falling within the field of the duties of a houso- 
o on a farm It should bo required that evory boy and girl going 
? Uf ] Sch °J no m, ‘ttor where headed, should spend some timo* 

an 1 l T, ® f f"! m - gaining thr0U « h ftctU(d experience a first- 
.and knowledge of what it means to farm in Hawaii in a practical 

well l ^ tho olftSsrooms of t^eso schools, a portion of tho time could 

consider devoU)d , ft , di9cu f i0n of those theoretical and scientific 

considerations which he back of the problems which naturally grow • 
out of tlie activities of the farm. * uy grow 

The university , aside from offering courses on the camp‘us at Hone- 
ulu in apphed arts and sciences, could well have a branch set down 
0,10 ° f U,e lsland8 nnxon S the plantations, wherp the university 
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could send its young men who arc looking # fonvard to plantation 
service in a directive capacity. At such a branch, opportunity 
V^ghouid he provided whereby a capable young man might spend 
ono-half his time in actual field servico and the other half in the col- 
lege branch working under tlio direction of persons trained in plan- 
. lotion science. . A training of such character, both scientific and 
practical, would offer n satisfactory career to one who wfedies'to make 
preparation for it. (See the discussion, in Chapter II, of the 
Lahainaluna Trade School.) 


A LENGTHENED SCHOOL DAY REQUIRED. 

To cover a program of such character, in addition to earning* 
forward a minimum core of cultural study, a longer school day than 
now prevails in elementary and high school divisions is required. 
Experience, however, has shown that when three hours per day are 
given up 16 hard, persistent, intensive study 'by fresh •minds, diil- * 
dren make faster progress than the}' do when they dawdle along for 
fivo hours as they now do in most schools everywhere. It is eon- 
fidentlv believed that a seven or an eight hour school day during which 
work with the hands, intensive study, and free, spontaneous, joyous 
play uro rotated with proper frequency, will suffico to give adequate 
training both for culture and for successful adaptation to vocational 
needs. Thrco hours, then, devoted to intensive study: two or three 
hours devoted to work with the hands, in the shops a* laboratories, 
in the cooking and sewing rooms, and in the school and homo gardens 
or on the school farm; and two hours devoted to intermissions and to 
free piny, will iTo ample to enable tho school to accomplish tho task 
-■*. which lifo and work in the Hawaiian Islands properly demand of it in 
its threefold function of subserving the 'interests of (1) tho Nation, 
through training for citizenship; (2) the community, through pro- 
viding workers competent to carry on its activities; and (3) tho 
individual, through giving him the opportunity of “ finding himself” 

5. WHEREIN THE SITUATION DIFFERS FROM THAT ON THE MAINLAND ** 

The influx of immigrants has brought about a social situation in „ 
the Hawaiian Territory which is exceedingly complex. Nowhere else 
im the entire United States is there another large political unit broken 
up into so many groups that are so sharply and profoundly difforon- v 
tiated along race lines. Obvioijsly, then, in the Hawaiian Territory 
that instrument which the country has* devised for the making of an 
enlightened and intelligent citizenship, the public school, has its most 
difficult task to perforin -oue which will put it to the severest test 
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Invest, gntmiis which have been made disclose the fact that when 
children of the islands enter school at 6 or 7 rears of age, not more 
than 2 or :i per cent can speak the EngUsh language. The teacher, 
therefore, from the very hrst, before they can begin where teachem 
m the States begin, must establish a working vocabulary to serve as 
a medium of oomiminicatiou between teacher and child. In manv 
instances it is weeks before tho teacher can malm herself understood: 
ur hermoiv ^any 0 f those who doBcomo'witfe some knowledge of 

nllln n i "° U ‘ n °l haV v my at ^ for il is tlie jatgou of tho 

plan I at ions and the ‘pidgin English ” xd thc^frects. which must, in 
the cud, be eliminated. 

* * 

NATURAL KNDOWMK.Vl' OF HACKS COMPARED. 

Inspecting tho stock from which these children come, it is clear 
from what has already been said about the history of assisted immi- 
gration that mo parents of these children, in a very large majority 
of cases, come from tho humblest and most ignorant classes in their 
reyicct tve" home countries. The children of those parents therefore 
en er school without that fluid of genoral information and knowledge 

i l S at ' 1 ' ! 1 " 8 mln Wl r C f the Cbildren fr0 - m homes 

tlm Staks h , uvo a ' s a l ,apfc of tteir initial mental equipment Fur- 

. h„ „ life „ chil ,, Uvi „ E on . „, a JZ 

of fh * nU< - V? ’ im Povenshed, as compared with that of tjio child 
of the typical Amen, an home, oven of tho poorer classes, it nrnn 
tel images and his sense experiences are pitifully small. In conse- 

?oMIm f 't l f° n ^‘ , r ° f U ‘i C Ha "' aiian - born ohildreu who enter school 
Xn l ' it r ,; IS SUUGlv r itb , tbc| r unxeeponsiveness, their lack of 

S h ’ an) " r0nt St0lldlty - Wllil ° this ">ay be partially 
nnial, it ,s cluefiy environmental and yields in time to the skillful 

tea, her who peromves that she must begin- by furnishing the child's 
mantel chambers with pictures and images and sense impressions in 
Inch be is interested and about which he desires to tali 

Hy nmnvTbr t n al HT; ,OW 1 T a n i8 » «**rted 

L t i Wh&tWer raeM ^° U ” 8 are ab ««* « the 

hivel, and that social environment rather than heredity is the 

M?1 1 T Ufc carried on by Me. M. 

Jhafthe’jll ST Hl , gh Sch ° 0l! ’ dmekmed the fact 

e teachers of the faculty were in agreement on the following 

•bservations, based on a study of the records made by Caucasian 

5 ^“ G f!? reu: That tho natural endowment of orientals and. 

• °, he samo ; that the orientals have a greater power of 

•ontmueus attention to study; that the attitude and condurt of the 
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orientals is generally above reproach, which can not be said univerv 
sail}" of the Caucasian children; ami tfiatpivliile the white children 
have a greater fund of general information gained from sources out* 
side of books, the orientals seem to surpass them in the ability to 
get from books essential facts and conclusions.- If, then, the same 


environment and the same opportunity were given to the various 
racial groups of the Hawaiian Islands, there is much evidence to 
indicate that the educational results would be quite as satisfactory 
as are tho results in the States gained by English-speaking children. 


a 

NO ENGLISH-SPEAKING' CHILDREN ON THE PLAYGUOVM). 

* * — 

The teacher, too, in tho islands, as compared with tho States, ia 
further handicapped in her efforts to teach the English % vemacular 
by the fact that there Are virtually no children from English-speaking 
homes to mingle with the children of tho various races in their sports 
and games, thereby serving as powerful allies in popularizing the 
English tongue. Enrolled in the schools of tho islands, public and 
private, there are only about 2,100 children with whom the English 
language is native; 1,500 of these are in private schools and 900 in 
public schools. Obviously, 900 children scattered among 36,000 will 
exercise no appreciable influence; rather the danger is that they/them- 
selves will be overwhelmed by sheer numbers and their own language 
corrupted by incorrect forms. Play and the playground constitute 
a tremendous asset to the teacher on tho mainlaijyd who chances to 
have children of foreign parents, an asset whoso importance is little 
realized until one is brought face to face with the situation which J 
obtains where it is no longer a factor. 


AN UNSTABLE TEACHING FORCE. 


The instability of the' teaching force of the islands is another 
handicap under which the schools are working. It i§ true that the 
, teaching force of every State in the country is very much more 
unstable than ia desired, and this impermanence has been very greatly 
accentuated during the war when other activities paying larger sala- 
ries made such inroads into the teaching force of the country. The 
rocords in the office of the Territorial superintendent disclose the fact 
that during the 'past 10 years 1,786 teachers have entered thp puklio 
school system of the islands, of which number 1,014 have dropped out. 
In addition, there are 240 teachers still in the service who entered 
more than 10 years ago, 38 from thr mainland and 202 from the 
islands. 

Of the 1,014 teachers who entered and left the service during the 
lO^year; period in question, &8 dropped out during the first three 

4 years of service; while 521, approximately 30 per cent of the entire 

;y . • / ' . . 

i.:* . v" 


T 
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group, regained no longer than one 3'ear. The median or middle 
pomt of service 19 approximately three 3-oars, that is, about as many 
have taught three years or more as have taught three years or less. 
A table showmg the facts regarding service in detail follows: 


I/nqth of service 


of teachers tv bring the public school* of Hauaii 
September, 1909 , to December , 1919. 


during a 10-year period, 





Years of service before leaving. 



1 Still in! . 

j service.! 10tal * 


0-1 ' 

2 

1 3 ' 

4 ' 

5 

0 ' 

7 ! 8 

9 ! 

10 

Teachers coming from— 

The mainland 

The islands ..... 

292 
229 , 

149 , 
7° | 

i 45 
■ 53 

1 

33 1 

31 ! 

14 

24 ; 

IS 
13 ! 

2 3 

16 ; 7 

*- 1 

3 i 

8 | 

■ -! 

1 ! 

_J_I 

2IW ! gig 

o 513 | 987 

Total 

521 | 

219 , 

38 ! 

44 1 

38 : 

31 

18 i ~hT: 

11 ; 

4 ! 

771 ; *1,788 


“ SOt ln,,U<UD * 28 Mniw 8tuden, ■ , the Territorial Normal School teaching in the public school,. 


Much is said in the islands in criticism of tho “tourist” teacher 
from the mainland who comes to the islands merely for adventure 
and for sigUt-seeing, and who leaves after she has had her fill of 
both, and before she has been long enough in a school to have become 
sufficiently familiar with conditions to enable her to render efficient 
service. In- order to determine how the proportion of mainland 
teachers leaving each year compares with the loss of island teachers 

the preceding table should he expressed in percentages. This table 
follows: 


Proportion of mainland and island teacher, leavinp service during a 10-year period 
September, 1909 , to December , 1919. 


Tfachrrs coming from— 

The mainland 

The islands 


► of service before leaving. 


i 0-1 , 

! 7 

; 3 ■ 

4 j 

I 

PM. 

PM. 

1 1 1 

Pm. ' P.ct. 

85.7 

18.2 

5.5 

4.0 

23.6 

7.3 

5.5 3.1 


j Still in 
i service- 




1.7 | 2.2 
3.6: 1.8 


0.3 1 0.1 ! 
1.7 j .7 


o.f'| o.iVii.a 

•4 I 53.0 


. >*. 


'rhis table shows that more than one-half of the mainland teachers 
drop out during the first two years of their service, while amorur 
is an,d teachors the loss during the same period is about 3fi»per cent. 
After the first two years of service, however, the proportionate loss 

year by year, runs about the same for both groups. ’ 

In this connection it will he of interest to note how those still in 
the department are distributed in respect to length of service. This 
distribution is shown in the table whiclj follows. ' 
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Teachers, now in the public schools of Jfauaii. .distributed as to length of sqh'ice. 


'I 


Y«*nrs of Bf rvlc*. 



1 

t 

1 ! 

1 


‘1 

! i 


! 


'■ 1 


Over ! 

ToUt^ 1 

Tcmhcrsfrora— 

: 

i 

2 . 

3 

* 1 

i 

i ■* 1 

1 * ! 
1 I 

t ■ 

0 


8 

i 

9 I 
1 

10 

10 | 
year?. ■ 

. Tho mainland 

109 

52 

37 

21 

9 

8 

v. . 

r, 

9 i 

1 

OS 

2W 

Thdshmds 

05 

70 

m 

! oi ] 

50 : 

37 ! 

! 38 

3« ; 

32 ; 

21 

202 

;is 

Total 

201 

m 

104 

82 

65 , 

45 

11 

42 i 

11 ■ 

22 

210 

1,011 


Tho foregoing tables by no means indicate tho degree of insta- 
bility among the teachers of tho islands, for they take no account of 
the transfers among schools within the system which take place in 
great numbers at the beginning of each term. Outside the cities it 
is rare to find in aqy school more than a Very few' teachers who 
retain their 'assignments more than a year.' 

Such irapormanency in the teaching corps as the foregoing tables 
disclose seriously handicaps the superintendent and his supcirvisom 
itt working out a unified, consistent, and welbcoordinated eduA 
fcional policy. Furthermore, , it is clear that teachers who enter uK 
department to leave it at the first opportunity are not likely to give 
to thoir work that unremitting application noGessary to secure the 
best result*. Even under the most favorable conditions there will 
always be many transient** among teachers, but good ins true tional 
opportunity for children requires that serious effort bo mude to 
stabilize tho teaching force. 

The instability in the teaching corps is in striking contrast to tho 
situation which *pr evaded among the elementary schools, of Prussia 
prior to the outbreak of tho^pr. In those schools, which were 
remarkable for producing the kind of efficiency which Germany 
dcmo<(jy^)^45 per cent of the male teachers of the cities had been in 
service more than 20 years and only 6.60 per cent bad had le^s than 
6‘ years' servico, while 77.67 per cent hod served more than rO^oon*. 5 
Conditions of salary, of tenure, of retirement provisions are such that 
teaching in Germany had bocomo a profespion therein those who 
entered did so intending to remain in the work for life. Tho ^Ger- 
man elementary teacher never received a large salary, but it was 
sufficient to provide him with & comfortable home, an. education for * 
hie- children , a .margin of savings, and & pension upon retirement 
which would keep* him from, want for die remainder of hie days. H 
teaching* in America is error to become a profession, it will be oulj\ 
after some such provisions have been math to secure greater per* 
nalanency in tho teaching force. , , 

♦ Alexander: Tha Prussian Elementary Schools. Matanfllan, 191ft, p. 197. * , 
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The Territory of Hawaii has taken a stop iu this direction which 
is a wise one, that is, to orect in close proximit^fto all rural and 
plantation schools cottages for teachers and principals to be used 
without charge. Steps are now being taken to furnish these cottages 
in -in i attractive and homelike manner. Many of the earlier cottages 
an- not pleasing, and in some instaucos they are scarcely habitable, 
but. the later models are very oodflortable, convenient, and attract 
. tive. Teachers occupying these cottages are put to no necessary 
expense other than m providing themselves with food 'and the 
sm ices of maids if they so desire. In consequence of this arrange** 
meet ’the living expenses of teachers need not cost more' than $25 
per month.. If it were not for this plan, it would be 'impossible to 
main fain schools m many parts of the islands, for most of- the planta- 
tion settlements arc entirely without facilities for board and living 
mronunodations. v - \ & 

uespite this wise step, taken to render, the conditions under which • 
teachers Work more favorable, the shifting about among teachers as 
well as the loss from the teaching corps is much greater in the islands 
than normally obtains on the mainland. In itself this problem is a 
serious one m the islands. Suggestions for making the teaching force 
more stable are given in a later chapter of this report. 

.maw rooRi.r qualified teachers. 

1'urthonnorc ii, the past year or two particularly, the educational 
fiuthorittfs^oT the Hawaiian Islauds have hud difficulty in securing 
teachers with even moderate qualifications. Indeed, even now some 
■schools are closed because of tho inability to -secure teachers of auv , 
iun<;. As a makeshift there ore now iu the eoq* some who have 
uot hail more thau an eighth grade education, plus a ft-Voeln’ summer 
school course at a normal school; others are teaching without having 
x-cii certificated at all; again others are cadet teachers still m normal 
school, having becn S^ed to fill vacancies for a term at least .^Despite 
he fact that, relatively speaking, the Territory is paying good salaries 
to he teaching corps, there seoms to have lieeu great difficulty in 
getting a teaching force adequate in numbers and in maav instances 

with even moderately satisfactory preparation. 

, /.VADCQI ATE srPERVISmx. 

-Vgain. as compared with the progressive sections of the States 

““ “ *!** k °f a do8 « soperriakin of teachers, professional end 
educational m character and helpful ite influx The .* 

*Hion d»tnc> s am .large, and the Territorial hgndatwy has hauled 
the number of supefvipiug prawrpeh to three on the Ishuid of Hawaii, 
two on the Uof Oahu, ode in Honolulu and one outside. aarf 

one mch th* felawds of Kaaai and Maui. 
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The situation in the district of West Hawaii is typical. Here the 
I region covered by the supervising principal comprises a narrow belt 
of habitable land, 169 miles in length, skirting the shores of the island. 
This strip of cane, pineapple, and coffee lands is dotted with small 
settlements of laborers and their families, who work on the planta- , 
tions. A public school has been organized in every settlement. 
The settlements are all connected by a belt rofcd which encircles the 
island. While this road is splendid in parts, in places, for distances 
of many miles, it is very bad, at times indeed being almost impassable 
for automobiles. This supervision district comprises 27 schools, 
with 91 teachers, and 3,000 pupils, ranging in grade from the first to 
the eighth, and representing 14 nationalities. 

! Inasmuch as the oAly supervision the teachers of this group of 
schools receive, in addition to what principals can give who teach 
full time, is that given by the supervising principal of the district, 
it is obvious that, as compared with similar situations in the States, 
j it ia. most inadequate. It is doubly meager, too. when account is 
taken of the impernjanent and shifting character of the teaching 
i corps and of the fact that many persons are assigned to classrooms 
who are without teaching experience, who themselves in many cases 
have only an eighth grade education, and who are totally without 
j practical knowledge of the teaching art. The helpful professional 
supervision of classroom instruction, the kind of supervision which 
can and does, consider the intimate difficulties of the individual 
! teacher, the kind of supervision which most communities in the States 
are now insisting upon, is almost wholly lacking in the Hawaiian 
Territory. Of necessity, under present conditions, the work of the 
supervising principals must remain largely administrative, dealing 
with matters of a physical and business character chiefly. Ibis is 
a necessary work, and it can not be neglected or shirked, and it seems 
I to be done efficiently; indeed,- the corps of supervising principals 
deserve much credit for the progress which the schools already have'. 

; made; but it is, of course, no adequate substitute for that helpful, 
inspirational, personal supervision which trained and experienced 
men and women in the States are giving to the teachers in their 
' charge. * a 

THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE SCHOOLS. 

• ' 

Another handicap of serious character under which the public 
schools of the Territory are laboring, and with which there is nothing 
comparable in the States, is the system of foreign language schools 
Which has gr#wn to formidable proportions, particularly among the 
Japanese. Among the island settlements, however isolated or remote, ^ 
wherever tlmre is a group of Japanese laborers and their families, there 
is also along^le the public school or very near to it a school set apart 
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for the Japanese children who attend the public school. One year 
ago there were 163 of these schools in the Hawaiian Islands, maimed 
by 449 teachers, and having an aggregate enrollment of about 20,000 
pupils.* A number of new schools have been organized since and 
in instances considerable sums, reaching $7,000 in one case, have been 
expanded for the purchase of additional sites. In ' addition to the 
Japanese, the Koreans and Chinese have established language schools, 
some 22 x in number with about 40 teachers and approximately 2 000 
children. # ’ 

Almost, all of these schools are of elementary grade, though there 
are a few kindergartens, and in 1 1 schools the work parallels the Terri- 
torial high schools, in part at least. 1,,'all instances the teachers of 
die Japanese schools are brought direct from Japan for the purpose. 
Tho\ are certificated teachers in their home country and, in a number 
of cases, are recommended to the local Japanese authorities by the 
educational department of Japan. None of the teachers were bom 
or educated in Hawaii. 

Except for some 10 Christian" schools, the others were organized 
under Buddhist auspices. In response, -however, to local agitation 
a number of Japanese leaders have urged that they be separated from 
religious connections. In consequence, a number of them have 
declared themselves “independent,” but there k much, evidence to 
show that with. many of this group the separation has been in name 
and not in fact. 

t ^ V ° ®“ddhist sects prevail i n the islands, the Hongwanji, the 
Jodn. the Sodo, the Shiugon, and the Nichiren, but the Hongwanji is 
by far the most powerful and dominates the Japanese school situation. 
Many of the teachers of the schools of this sect are Buddhist priests 
wholly unacquainted with English, and out of sympathy with 
American ideals and institutions. 

The daily sessions of these schools vary with different schools, 
in some instances, though not in many, children attend the Japanese 
language school from 6 a. m to* 8.30 a. m, when they leave for the 
public schools. In other schools the morning session is not- so long 
the children arriving at 7 a. m. or 7.30 a. m. for a session of an hour’ 
°r an hour and a half. Thera is also an afternoon session after the 
public school has dismissed, generally for an hour, hut. in some cases 
for an hour and a half. In some schools the children attend both 
morning and afternoon sessions;- in other schools the older children 
attend in the morning, the younger in the afternoon. 

, Ma »y of the children have no breakfast before leaving their homee 
but take cold food along with thorn, which they eat on the way or 
begeen the morning session of tho Japanese school and that of the 
public /school. Until recently Japanese qhildren attended their 

. * Statistic* compiled by tba Territorial p^jpartvent of Education 

101 * 40°— 20 \ * ‘ * - 
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schools oa Saturdays and the year round as well, except for a tw 
weeks' summer vacation; now, however, the summer vacation has 
been extended to a month;, no work is required on Saturday, and 
other vacations corresponding more nearly to those of the public 
school are allowed. 

The opiniou is almost universal among the teachers of the publie 
schools that these luuguage schools are a serious drag upon their 
own efforts. It is pointed out that tie child’s attention is divided; 
that in many instances, particularly with the younger children, they 
are stupid with sleep and do not respond readily; and that the 
method which the Japanese teacher employs in conducting recitations 
is diametrically opposed to that employed by the public-school 
teacher. Japanese recitations are largely the verbatim repetition 
of the words of the text, repeated, it should be said, in a sing-song 
manner: teachers of the public school are seeking for the spontaneous 
expression in the child s own language of the meaning 'which In 1 has 
gotten from what he has read. The two methods clash, and thus, 
it is asserted, the going is heavy for the public-school teacher. 

These schools e.\isl outside the law. That is to say, they have 
sprung up without legal recognition. Ali other private schools of 
the islands are recognized in the law and are. nominally under the 
control of. the Territorial education department, and a unique re- 
lationship has boon established which is different from mainland 
practice. Not so wit It these schools, for every effort so far made 
in the Territorial legislature to bring them under the authority of 
the 'territorial education system lias been defeated . 7 

Til/ 1TBI.H’ S4 IIOOLS OF THF. TEKKITOIH AUK INADEQUATELY SUl** 

\ rouTF.rV 

< \ 

riuK schools - oi the Hawaiian Territory-, ns compared ’with the 
schooljJ of many of tHe States, are, 'furthermore, laboring under the 
handicap of inadequate maintenance. During the year closing 
June, 191 If, the Hawaiian Territory expended *30.02 per pupil 
enrolled in her public jchools orr upkeep and maintenance. The 
average expenditure for the same items per pupil enrolled hv 1016, 
three years earlier, in school? of all cities in the Slates beyond 5,000 
in population , was $36.< The State of California expended , three years 
previously, moiy than $50 per child. The Hawaiian Territory, 
with school problems very much more serious and difficult than the 
problems confronting the school organizations of mainland ••om- 
munitios, expended very much less. 

’The foreign langimjjc schools of the L lamia, while not a pert <>» the juihliv setowi »ystem, ace such m 
I mportant factor In the cduetlonal problem of Hawaii that the commi. shm has devoftsi an eutire chi^ter, 
Chapter lit ofthis report, to t description of them and fc> a rilsaiwtrm of the^uestions which- their oxifstwiw 
raises. 
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Obviously , it lias been necessary for the authorities to limit the 
educational work of the Territory, to those phases of education which 
are cheapest . As it is cheaper to teach children from textbooks, 
along the narrow lines of acailemic work, than to provide equipment 
and opportunity for training in agriculture, in the various industries 
and vocations, in handwork and these auxiliaries to an education 
which progressive communities in the States arc insisting upon, the ’ 
educational authorities of the islands have been' obliged to limit 
thoir activities to the traditional subjects of academic work In 
connection with the public-school system of the islands there is no 
work m manual training, cooking, agriculture, industries, music, 
art. or in vocational activities beyond the mcagerest beginnings' 

An exception to this statement, however, should be pointed out 
m that many of the schools have accomplished satisfactory results 
in developing school gardens and also in encouraging the making of 
gardens in the homes. One school, indeed, on West Hawaii with 
an unusually large acreage at its command, has been enterprising 
enough to grow coffee, producing tliis year some 3 5 bags, which has 
* meant an income to the school for pupil activities of S5D0. 

On account, therefore, of inadequate maintenance funds at the 
command of the educational authorities of the Territory, all those 
activities which are now generally accepted as being necessary parts 
of an all-round effective education have been impossible of accom- 
plishment. and in this respect, again, as compared with progressive 
mainland communities, the educational authorities of the '’islands 
are badly handicapped." 

m 

COMPENSATIONS. 

Nevertheless, in comparing Territorial and mainland educational 
conditions, the comparison is by no means against the Territory in 
all particulars. 

In no section of the States ^ve the members of the commission 
found the children universally better behaved, cleaner, and neater in 
their appearance, more attentive to work, more amenable to the sug- 
gestions of the teachers , or more courteous and polite than are the chil- 
dren of the islands. Teachers everywhere report that they have few 
problems growing out of the ill behavior of children or of parents. 
Territorial authorities likewise report that the enforcement of the 
compulsory attendance law' is a relatively simple matter. This, 

>t may be said, is particularly true of the children of the oriental 
raee> The problem in this connection is one of providing sufficient 
buildings and teachers for those who clamor for admissiqn rather 
than of compelling attendance. 

s TU* ikoncial fttpects of tho schort situation are more fully discussed in Chapter I*. 
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The climatic conditions, too, are ideal the year around for school 
attendance and for carrying on thoso out-of-door activities which 
the progressive teachers of the States are always on the alert to 
utilize to the fullest. Teachers^ therefore, feel that in these respects 
are to be found compensations for many of the difficulties and disad- 
vantages which have been mentioned. 

6. AGENCIES DEALING WITH THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 

Of the various agencies which are dealing with the educational 
problems of the islands, foremost in importance are those called into 
existence by the Territorialgovernmont itself and which arc main- 
tained at public expense. These comprise tho department of public 
instruction, at whoso head stand a superintendent and six commis- 
sioners, with its system of elementary schools, high schools, a nor- 
mal school, a school for defectives at Honolulu, a summer school 
(held in 1919 at Kilauea), and two trade schools, one at Laliainaluna, 
Island of Maui, and the other at Honolulu. In addition, tho Terri- 
torial government has established an industrial school for girls at 
Honolulu and one for boys at Waialee, both governed by a single 
board; and the University of Hawaii, likewise situated at Honolulu. 
Furthermore, the Territorial board of health is granted a small 
sum by tho legislature for the inspection of the health of school 
children. Tho board of health also maintains two schools for non- 
leprous children of leprous parents, ono for boys and one for girls, 
both in Honolulu. The activities of these agencies, established by 
tho Territorial legislature for the specific purpose of dealing with 
the educational needs of the islands, are discussed in detail in chap- 
ters which follow'. 

THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 



A second group of agencies w f hich have growm up in the islands 
in response to certain needs are the private schools. These number 
some 45 schools, large and small, not including kindergartens, scat- 
tered abopt the islands. In rank these range from elementary 
grade to high school; 11 are Roman Catholic in connection; 7 are 
organized and managed by the Episcopal Church; 6 are supported 
by other evangelical - churches; and 21* are without Religious 
affiliations. 

In contrast to the typical private school of the States, for the 
most part, these schools are not run for profit, and the fees charged 
are very moderate; in almost all cases large endowments and bene* 
factions meet the expense of maintenance. Furthermore, the 
private schools are quasi public in character, in that they have, 
been placed by law under the control of the Territorial department 
of public instruction in respect to certain of their functions*. The 
work of these schools is discussed in detail in a later chapter. . r 
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In addition to the institutions established * By the Territorial 
government and supported by taxation and those schools oigan- 
ized by private boards and bodies, there is a third group of agencies 
vlnch is working more or less directly in the educational field. 
Such, for example, are the Free Kindergarten and Children’s Aid 
Association; the Young Men's Christian Association; the Young 
Womon’s Christian Association; the Boys’ and Girls’ SeoOt Asso- 
ciations: various settlements, such ns the Palama Settlement at 
Honolulu, the Alexander House, Maui, and the Hawaii Island 
Welfare Bureau at Hilo; also certain missions, as tire Hawaiian 
Board of Missions, which maintains a number of schools about the 
islands, tho Me th odist Mission, and the Episcopal Mission. A^Jbrief 
description of the activities of these agencies follows: 

KKF.K KINDERGARTEN AND CHILDREN'S AID ASSOCIATION. 

The first kindergarten in Honolulu was organized by Mr. F. W. 
Damon, September, 1892, in connection with the Chinese mission 
winch he was conducting on Fort Street. Im 18,93 the Woman’s 
Board of Missions fQr the Pacific Islands established four kinder- 
gartens, ono for Portuguese children, one for Hawaiians, one for 
the Japanese, and the fourth for foreign children of other nation- 
alities. By 1895 the Woman's Board of Missions found that the 
work was growing beyond all bounds, so the “Free Kindergarten 
and Children '8 Aid Association” was organized to direct and manage 
these activities. In 1899 a new- department of the Free Kinder- 
garten and Childrens Aid Association was organized, called, “The 
Children’s Aid Department.” In consequence of the activities of 
the aid department, the “Castle Home for Children” was estal* 
lished in Manoa Valley, and a little later a playground for little 
children and girls was opened, and in 1912 a committee of the 
department took up tho work of finding homes for dependent 
children. 

Prior to 1896, so far os possible, the various racial groups were 
kept separate and distinct in the kindergartens, but in this year 
the experiment was tried of opening a mixed kindergarten in the 
Palama Settlement on King Street. This was so successful that 
after 1900 all the schools were made cosmopolitan. 

Since 1900 the expansion of the work has been very rapid. At 
present eight kindergartens, fivo playgrounds, and the Castle Home 
for homeless children are conducted under the auspices of ttris asso- 
ciation. All these activities, it should be said, are financed by 
pnvate subscription. In' addition a committee has been organized 
on affiliated kindergartens, there being several in Honolulu organized 
y special groups, not directly undor the management and control 
of the association. 
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The enrollment in the association of kindergartens. for 1018, 
distributed by nationalities follow’s: 4 


Hawaiian and part Hawaiian. . . 

Japanese 

Chisel? 

2:U 

• is-' i 

American. . . 

Russian 

( Uher 

\ 



Portuguese 

FOipnio. . 

Korean _ 

101 
IT) 
:» 2 

Total. . 





Tho total amount received for the maintenance of kindoi^iiYtens 
and playgrounds for 191$ was approximately $18,000. 

The leaders of the activities of this organization have -been work- 
ing to demonstrate to tin? public the value of the kindergarten, 
particularly in the processes of t lie American ix a tioii of non-English 
speaking children, so „ that the department of public instruction 
will be justified in making the kindergarten an integral. part of the “ 
system. Efforts to this end have been partially successful* for the 
department lias recently authorised tho establishment of four public 
kindergartens, one on each of the four most, populous islands. These 
are tlie first in the Territory under public auspices. (The kinder- 
garten is further discussed* in a succeeding chapter J 

THF, W»rx(i CIlRJSTr.W ASSOCIATION. 

The school system of the Young. Men s Clfrisl iaii Association of 
Honolulu is intended to make Christian education possible for the 
large number of men and l>oys in the city who have not had the 
advantages of the public school system. It is the purpose of the 
schools to give preparatory nnd M<’udemic courses, commercial 
and applied business courses, and trade and technical training to 
men of all nationalities. In all the work close cooperation is main* 
tained with the work of the public schools. u 

The educational activity of this association are under tho board 
of directors of the association, who delegate the authority for 
policies and program to tho city educational committee.’ This 
committee comprises business and professional men— two ropre- 
senting mercantile business, two reproBopting the industries of 
Hawaii, one attorney,, one banker, and three educators. Various 
nationalities ure ^presented on per rising committee. The 

director of tho sc I tools is in charge of the work and ts directly 

responsible to the city educational \cojrimittee. Associated with 
kina is a corps of educational secretaries, each in charge of a given 
activity. So far four centers have been established in Honolulu for 
this work, ope at tha central Young Men's Christian Association 1 
Building, one at the Nuutum Building, one at the Filipino Mission, 
and the fourth in the Automobile $chool Building on South Street, 
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Responsive to the recent emphasis in industry upon securing better 
technically trained men, the Young Men’s Christian Association 
recently organized the automobile school, i„ which training is given 
in automobile mechanics. In addition to this vocational and indus- 
trial course in automobile mechanics, throe other courses are offered 
one for American business men, one for womin, conducted in coopera- 
tion u ith the 1 oung Womens Christian Association, and a third class 

JapamSc''^ 0 h, ° ,,M! “ me "’ W,lich is conduct e <1 in English and 

At the central building, evening courses are given to machine-shop 
apprentices consisting of two years of night training. This course 
ha*- been worked out in close cooperation with the local iron works 
and machine shops and after consultation with the foremen and 
superintendents of the various industrial plants near bv. In addi- 
tion. a course in elementary electricity is given, one in drafting, one 
in architectural drawing, and one in applied mathematics, organized 
primarily for mechanical and professional men. 

The educational need of other groups of men has led to the organ- 
l/ntion of further educational activities at these centers. For exam- 
ple, courses are offered along vocational commeirial lines, such as a 
coiii'se for prospective bookkeepers, courses in shorthand, and a couree 
ior men who wish to prepare themselves. as private secretaries 
1- urthermorc the nssociatioH^lwavs considered that one of the - 
>st important things it can do is to offer courses which are designed 

(W t!" ' hC Population of Honolulu, 

i - ,h ° r f ,rf> " J,,, ve ;>«»" organized for special groups of Russians, 
tyie.se, Japanese, ( hincsc, Koreans, Filipinos, and- Hawaiians 
At present eight classes which ran properly ho called Americanization 
En. l,sh classes are conducted. They arc all held in the evening and 
n,r I mvely attended, cspecialtabv tlic orientals 
An earnest attempt also ha/hecn made to meet the need of boys 
-si ' ")' ng "’ e "‘ , Tn . thl9 connection the Young Men’s Cliristian 

3;: ££*** “ y8 ' “ n -i***-*- 

r,,llln ^ 111 anv ,,f tin, forgoing clarification. arc several oOiw 
S 'ty, -comprising courses for business and professional men in 
the nature of classes or clubs. Conversational French, convention* 

] .mese for Americans, Spanish, and advanced work for Chinese* 
biiriiiuvss moil arc illustrations. 

• It is of interest to note the enrollment of men and l.oys in the 
vn, mus courses offered by the Young Men’s Christian Association 
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Enrollment ttal i at iti . Young Men' a Chriatiun Aeaoriation aehoola. 1918-19. 


Subjects. 

Mmi.i 

Boys. 

| Total. 

i Number 

i of • 


<r 



sessions. 

.... . KIGtl'racilOOL. 

Arithmetic 




If* 

Bookkoepins 


37 

114 

English 


58 

HU 170 

^ Dating, mediatm-al and architectural. . . 

French 


12 

210 

47 

271 

69 

Applied matlwmnUcs 



5 

j 22 

Mechanical bookkeeping 

MlrftllllMthon /vtnrcA 




100 

49 

tv 1 1 r>“ ... 

Electricity 


17 

, 2S 

192 

Spanish 

PitiniAnchi n 


4 

i 13 

6 

26 

20 

*6 

28 

rmunnnsni p 

Japanese 

Employed-boys’ school 


0 

| M 

1 13 

Spelling 

Shorthand 


56 

10 

| 56 

(3 

202 

84 

Typewriting 


21 

M 

1 & 149 
1 w 312 

Tulal in night cla^c*-. . 


4tl 

197 


357 

1.023 

1 2.042 

_ t ‘ A V SCHOOL- 

Boys \ acation School ... 

T 




School of Cominwc 


1 A 

146 

134 

• 

Total lit dav schools 


lo 

39 ' 

900 


162 

185 ! 

1.036 

Total In oil Qch/wik 



* v iti ail 51-iJ WJj . * 4 . 4 4 


519 

1,208 1 

3. 078 


■ Students classified as men ifover 1# years cJd.^ 

# Of 4,he 22 nationalities represented in the Yom/g Men’s Christian 
Association schools during the past seven years the increase in 
orientals who are availing themselves of this opportunity for educa- 
tion has boon marked. The increase in Japanese attendance has 
been particularly marked the present year, due in part undoubtedly 
to the increased emphasis which is put upon Americanization and 
English courses in the schools. The statistics below were compiled j 
at the beginning of the October term of school, mile the number 
indicated does not equal the total membership for the year, it does 
indicate fairly well the proportionate distribution of enrollment among 
the various racial groups. 

Enrollment in Young Mens Christian Association educational cour/s distributed by ' 

racial. groups. * 



Racial groups. 

1913 

1 

1915 : 

1916 

1917 

j 1918 

1019 

Anglo-Saxon. . 


55 



80 


62 

i 68 

Arabian 



A 

w 

82 

0 

Armenian 


!? 


ft 

0 

1 

i 0 

Austrian. .... , 


Jj 


1 

0 

0 

0 

n 

Belgian 


A 

l 

0 1 

0 

2 

0 

o 

Chinese 


u 

0 

1 0 1 

0 1 

1 

75 

1 

100 

| 0 

Ouch 

J « 
A 

60 

! 

54 

88 

Filipino 

U 

0 
t f 

9 8 

0 

0 

0 

1 . 

German 

. . *#***• 

o • 

(| 

a 

6 

4 

2 

13 

26 

Greek 


U 

A 

90 

^63 

0 

7 

0 

Hawaiian4nd part-JIa* aiian 

^3 

o 

14 

0 

01 

* 2- 

1 

19 

0 

14 

.0 

21 

Inriltn . . 



Jo 

Japanese 


2 

1 

n 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

/•wish ♦ * * 9 

1 

1 

5 1 

6 

17 

72 

103 

Korean , 

X 

«1 

J 

2 1 

l 

3 

1 

jj mo 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

9 

3 



0 

2 

0 

Forto Rican... 



4 ! 

J 1 

0 

1 

0 

Purtaguase.... 


31 

1 K r 


0 

0 

1 

0 

Russian 


*»1 

<» 

Jj f 

40 

99 

26 

12 

IS 

Scandinavian.. 


j 

j 

0 ! 

l i\ 

8 

ft 

4 

3 

Spanish 


5 


i 

3 ‘ 

2 

11 

0 

Total.... 


171 

165 

0 

A 300 j 

4 

364 : 

6 

341 

2 

315 

4 

336 
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For some years the Young Women’s Christian Association atHono- 

u 't?mo m Re l‘ ?ed In educ * t ! onal department with a secretary on 
1 time. Realizing the need for supplementary education inadtv 

. i ght to fill thobrcaeh by organizing classes, among young and older 
women, in domestic, art and science; commercial wofk- music- 
dramatics, and in the languages— French, Spanish, and English for . 

Japanese, and English for the Chinese. ^ngnsmor 

all: i : ,n :;:!:;| 1 r' CVer ; 88 n ; m - En g lis h- 8 Peaking girls have not been 
? to avail themselves of the activities of the Young Women’s 

C instian Association, owing to lack of language, it was realized tliaJ 
e organizatmn, to accomplish its mission of mustering to d^ul 
the womanhoocf erf the community, n^ust reach the foreign-boS 

denar, 'm' ’f ,ro , sl,e ac( l uired English. With this end in view a 
Iqmrtment has been organized called the ’ International Institute” 
Hu, department has a secretary and a staff of workere who know both 
T “ ngUft f U,K the soclal background of the various racial groups 

it rr h ,i, 1 !° , ma ^’ r,t , y ° f forei S" g* rls are married at 15^>r lV 
t .found that the work, to lie holpful, must relate itself to the ' 
nonieu, some vital way. It was therefore found nccL^y for 

to <dvo^udvic°' 1 ‘ > j°’ k f n °' y l< ’ teach En » lish > but also to be able 
o ud ice and information „i homo making, in the care of chil 

inc ( oinmuiuty . Hieso workers, in analyzing their problem found 

I, U |,iTi n ? a fam ‘ } llf ° (len ^ ands five essentials: Some education 

cfriltiveh T lnS ’ 9U ' I tahl0 . r0Creution ’ tt reasonable, amount of work 
.A 1 • d ° ne ’ and a s l ),rit,,al incentive 

de ' ,art ^.' t , of Women’s Christian Association „ ct ivi 

tn. is seeking to help foreign families to develop and maintain these 
essentials of f am, 1 /life in tf, e following practical ways ^ 

an.Mh U ! S " rthei ; ed by getting the womcn into an English Hass 
a I then into a cooking class or a sewing class. ’At 

^ilso 4 ““ ure being' conducted, with 498 women enroll^tliere 

are also 4 sewing classes, with 28 women enmllod. \ 

Health is improved by connecting families with clinics visithT* 

tC “ Cl "' ng tb0 .„T 

•t ll ' r ”' ,gh '’ c ‘: cl ‘ P nrli “ <“' d guttering, 

rcacbll 8 , Japan0SC ’ Chmese - “d Firipino women were 

Wnrl r ®P. reatl0nal S ™ 11 ? 8 during September alone. 
or^ffi° nd *i 008 f 6 1 ” l P rov ®d by showing the women how to work 
0 u J» ! n their home9 > aud b y helping the women who work 
work t k° ,r homes to get located in the most congenial possible 


VJ'A’’- "i ■ i v - - A- 


a 

1.J 
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WKLKAUE ACTIVITIES ON THE )M.ANl> <»!■’ 


As to the spiritual incentive, no normal family can develop without 
it. Sometimes the workers help to develop it by connecting the family 
up with the church; at other times through a friendly visit or friendly 
contact in a class; sometimes by helping the family through some 
crisis. No matter whether it is through educational, protective, or 
recroational work, the institute feels that it falls far short if it is not 
bringing both the individuals of the family and the families of dif- 
ferent nationalities into a moro vital touch with spiritual ideals. 

Incidentally, it may bo said that this kind of work constitutes the 
s begt possible kind of Americanization work, for it is designed to meet 
a real need in u perfectly natural wav, in the doing of which Amori- 
zation comes as a by-product, as it properly should. In the methods 
employed by some of these workers in teaching English to adult 
foreign women, the commission is convinced the public-school teachers 
of the islands would find* valuable suggestions for their own work 
with children; 

: 

Outside of the city nf Honolulu more done on the Island of Jfnui 
in the way of an enlightened attempt to moot the various social, edu- 
cational, and citizenship problems growing out of the racial mixtures 
to be found than on anv of the other islands. The principal agencies 
on Maui not elsewhere mentioned in this report which lwivo sprung up 
in l’esponsc to the obvious. need are. 

* The Bqldwii) House activities at Lahaina, comprising a kinder- 
garten, a night-school class, a circulating library for the public, a 
high School, and a language school in the mornings for adult foreign 
bom. All those activities arc conducted without fees, being financed 
by Mi's. H. P. Baldwin personally. These are but a. few of the wavs 
in which the interest she herself is taking in the welfare of the workers 
on the plantations of Maui is being expressed. 

The Alexander House Settlement Association, with headquarters at 
Wailuku, was definitely organized in 1910 to take over tho various 
activities which have (‘entered about the Alexander House grounds for 
15 years or so. This association is just now taking -significant steps 
in organizing all the agencies of the island having to do with the 
housing, sanitation, health, and recreation of plantation lahorers^ipd 
calling into administrative control of its activities the expert who was 
brought out from tho mainland recently by the Hawaiian Planters’ 

. Association to investigate labor conditions in tho islands. 

The Maui Aid Association is an association without ecclesiastical 
connections, organized to promote all good movements— educational, 
social, charitable, and religio^--o» Maui. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant work which it so far has Accomplished has been the organization 
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of ti mi m of ovenhig srliAok among groups of plantation laborere, 
called American Citizenship Evening Schools. Fourteen schools 
have so fui been established, having 20 teachers and an enrollment of 
about 250 bovs, 80 to 00 per cent of whom are Japanese. A trained 
direrlor lias Wen secured to superintend and coordinate the work.. 
The excellent results of this project are already clearly in evidence 
and show what could be done if the public school, as it in d'ltv should, 
were to take over such school-extension /work. 

7/, f Watlnhi Japanese 62V7V Home was established in 1912 by a 
Japanese g 
where theii 
homo. Th 
earnest yoi 
home ami i 
ideas and p 
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Chapter II. 


THE ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, SUPERVISION, AND 
FINANCING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Contents. L. The superintendent and the school commissioned (relationship). 2. School commission- 
ere and county board of education. 3 . School commissioners afid supervisors. 1. Befool commissioners 
and the sheriffs: The work of attendance officers; value of an annualscbool census. Thcschoollfadget. 

schools should be brought closer to people: The junior high school recommended; transporting 
pupils at public expense; supervision ofhigh schools. 7. Supervision of private schools. 8. Not'd o 
kindergarten. 0 . I.pek or supervision: The group principal plan of supervision; specialists in teac 
methods needed. ltk*Thc Territorial Normal School: buildings and equipment; the faculty ; organization 
and administration of tho school; the .spirit oT theschool; recommendations. 11. The Lohainaluna Trade 
School: Organization; equipment; expense of maintenance; a plan for reorganization. 12. Financing the 
department of public instruction: The amount expended 911 schools by city and county of Honolulu; 
comparison with cities of the mainland; tax rate and property valuations in comparison; summary of 
Situation. - 


1. THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS. 


and the commissioners are appointed by the governor — the former for 
a period of four years and the latter for terms of two years. It is 
explicitly set forth in Territorial law that “no person in holy orders 
or a minister of religion shall he eligible as a commissioner. ” Women 
are eligible as commissioners, except that not more than three may 
hold commissions , at .a. given lime. A further provision of the law 
requires that tho governor shall appoint to tho educational commis- 
sion two residents of the County of Hawaii, two of the County of 
Oahu, one of the County of Maui, and one of the County of Kauai. 

Tho superintendent is designated in the law as the “chief admin- 
istrative officer of the department.” lie is also the presiding officer 
at the sessions of the commissioners. He has, however, no vote iii 
their deliberations except when a tie vote occurs". The superinten- 
dent is paid an annual salary of $5,700; the commissioners receive- 
no salary, hut are allowed their expenses when they attend meetings 
of tho board; the law provides that at least two shall he held each 
year. , ' 7 


It will bp observed that the plan providing foV a superin 
schools. and a board of school commissioners, each appointed directly 
by the governor and responsible to him only, is, in comparison with 
customary practice on the mainland, a unique arrangement. Fur- 
thermore, the' law nowhere clearly defines the relations which shall 



At tho head of the Territorial department of public instruction are 
the superintendent and six commissioners. Both the superintendent 
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obtain between the superintendent and the school commissioners. 
It seems clear to the survey commission, therefore, that this uncer- 
tain relationship is very likely to give rise to conflicts hi authority— 
certainly, if not to a conflict in authority; to an uncertainty as to 
function and jurisdict^n and consequently to a hesitancy on the part 

of the one or the other in assuming responsibilities and in initiating 
necessary action. 6 

furthermore, it would seem to the survey commission that such an 
arrangement, as this, - particularly iti -respect to that provision which 
authorizes the governor to appoint the school superintendent, Is un- 
fortunate because of the fact that a change in governors logically leads 
to a (ha lige m tlve super[ntendency. Thus the office of school super- 
intendent, inasmuch as it is a salaried office, is hkely to be classed 
among that group of offices which politicians look upon as being at 
then-disposal in granting political favors. The commission, there- 
fore feels that this provision of the law whereby the school superin- 
tendant is appointed directly by the governor, tends to throw the 
oM) of the superintendent of schools into politics, which everyone 
mst clearly recognize to be most regrettable^ The law ought to be 
so ramed that it is possible for persons who are fully qualified for the 
„ T- ° su l ) enntendent to look forward to occupying the office during 

Frm IT" 0 ? °i efficiency> undi^urbed by pohtical consideration^ 
n lie standpoint, too, of the efficiency of the work of the depart- 

3V . h T r'V'Tr that frw l uent 8hift9 in the office of school 
s i erintendent is had; for it must be clear that that familiarity with 

he problems of a large and complicated system, such as is the Terri- 

abilitVtn eiU i° f PubllC j Cho ° ls ’ wiU give a superintendent the 

on lv LrLT^° JU 3? t9 in critical can be acquired 

only thi ough the accumulated experience of years. A stabilized head 

^ritoual system ot school*, then, assuming of course that he is 

elhcient, is quite as desirable and as necessary to efficient work aa is 

• a n 3 teaching force. -The survey commission is clearly of the 

opinion that the plan which now obtains in the Territory of Hawaii 

no rr y l °i g ?T ern0 j appoints tho superintendent of schools, does 
not operate to this end. % \ 

^ Best practice elsewhere provides that there shall be at the head 
of a system of schools a board of education or a board of school com- 
nussioncrs either appointed by the administrative officer or elected 
JLn pe ° j ®*. , ll A fu r fcho f P rovi dos that the authority of such a board * 

iillv b n ^3 ded; - hat lfc shaU select its chief executive officer, usu- 
ally called the superintendent of schools; and that it shall determine 

pohc.es and general practices, delegating^ the superintendent and 
to Jus corps of experts tho authority necessary to carry .its wishes iiito 
execution. Such an arrangement removes the superintendent of 
schools one step from the appointive or elective authority jihsures a 
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loug tenure if the superintendent is efficient, u quick removal if he 
is inefficient ; and forestalls the possibility of any conflict in author- 
ity such as sooner or later is sure to 'arise under the arrangement 
which now obtains in .the Territory of Hawaii. The survey ‘ com- 
mission would recommend, therefore, that The laws of the Territory 
of Hawaii be amended so that the board of school crthunissioner.s to 
be appointed by the governor, as under the present plan, shall be 
-made the sole head of the educational system and that tliis board 
shall be given the authority in law to appoints superintendent of 
schools. It ought to bo made clear in the law, too, that the su}k*i- 
intendent i>; responsible to the. school commissioners and <t>» them 
alone. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE SUPERINTENDENT TO THE itOATCT) OF SOU (Mil 

COMMISSIONERS. 7 

^ * ' 
In thus recommending that the board of school commissioners be 

placed by law unequivocally at the hrad of the Territorial department 
• of education and that the superintendent bo made by law definitely 
responsible t-0 the lxrard of school commissioners, the commission 
desires to ntfiko it clear that sseh a relationship will be an efficient 
one only to the degree that the sciiool commissioners recognize that 
their proper functions aYc legislative and judicial and not, executive, 
the latter being the specific province of the school superintendent. 

The only relationship between a superintendent and a board of 
school commissioners whjch will make for efficiency, it must be em- 
phasized, lies in drawing a clear-cut distinction between the executive 
functions, which ptoperly belong to a superintendent, on the one hand, 
and the legislative and judicial functions, which comprise the proper 
field of the activity of school commissioners, on the other." Tliis 
proper relationship between superintendent and a board of education, 
or of schopl commissioners, which is rapidly coming to lie character- 
istic of progressive school systems op the mainland, is very clearly 
♦brought out in resolutions adopted by tho department of superin- 
tendents of the National Education Association at its Kansas City 
meeting held in 1917. The following sections set forth the position 
taken at tliis meeting: 


Section 3. The representatives of the people can not perform directly the large 
duties of carrying on tho school system. They must employ technically trained 
officers to conduct the schools. To these -technically trained officers they must 
look for proper information on which to base their decisions, and they drust be pre- 
pared to intrust to those officers the powers and responsibilities which attach to the 
daily conduct of schodl ijork * 

There is Jittle doubt on the part of all communities that technical .training is neces-. 
mty for Jhe proper conduct of schools, but the exact definition of the sphere within 
which technical training is needed is not yet worked out in most systems. 

‘ A scries of concrete examples may, therefore, bo offered os illustrating the typo of 
duty which board members can not proper ly p erform . No board member should teach 
dosses. No board member should act as principal of a school. No board member 
should negotiate with a publisher of textbooks, wn^should pass on the availability of 
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a^iyen book for use in a school. No board member should examino tidier* with a 
-k w to determining their qualifications for appointment. No board member should 

f ’■’Zt i‘' d “ nS ' N ° "*""•« *<»« write the Even 

iv (w/c individual <». umy i„ which wticuto membem el certain J^s 

“ , '' ,H ! ' 10 Krf " r “ lhesc t “l“, it iabetter Unit a well-MMlitmlKd division of 

I.., should 1.,. rescued. It is tho duty of the member, ol <l,e boj “ 1° 

echmco off, cere do the work of the eyac* but the board Aould not do tltowtk 

'**’ U " “f b> ooo'that , certain ptov of poldfc Zk ZZ, 

not a group of technical officer* created to do tho work. - 

Tiic safe analogy in this case is the analogy of the board of directors in - iciness 
the engineer and Z To^ht Jot t W? 

EttSStt fnlch ' 

tad an efficient type of organisation, and he should secure from them ■ * mm de * 

°V V ^ !° T tbc **«■* which he presentiToX 

ipl.htiv '• " • P t mimre ° f thPSe fnnctions the superintendent has a right to the 

't, “ rr i 

These technical recommendations should always he reviewed bv thr kjlf * a u 
Jkprwa of the hoard should he a nectary 

he ea refill preparation of reports and the careful stud v of results Th» m Z ■ ! j 

to ^irw^rSdt 

Plans and divide his ^ M * iU ««**' $* 

iTiSL™^ tll h Z ‘ctT 1 «— «* 

and the boafd or some Oliver active •asenev m ° 8upenntc, J^ ent ma y tx> inefficient, 
Jj£* bWrX fonhim. The rSt^XiZ * 

?::ar ™^,tsx fa &, by s • . 

WTOn ^' luo school system which u waII m 

W <d nil to oa™* 'ffto inteicsS ^ 

pnntmcnto nn, tho to.nl. of nicpUm,,, por^T^Cl^ ^ ^ 

x \ 
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2. THE TERRITORIAL BOARD OF SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS AND 
COUNTY BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


The survey commission is of the opinion that the present arrango-* 

| mpht, providing as it does for but one commissioner on Kauai, one 
on Maui, two on Hawaii, and two on Oahu, dot's not give adequate 
representation. Furthormoro the commission is convinced that many 
matters of detail which are now brought bofore the superintendent 
and the Territorial board could very much more quickly and efficiently 
tw settled if on each of the islands there wero a county board of 
education clothed with authority to administer tho educational 
! affairs within tho island subjoct only to policies determined by tho 
I Territorial board of school commissioners. Tho commission there- 
fore recommends tho appointment by tho governor of a Territorial 
| board* consisting of seven persons representing each of tho four 
principal islands as now, except that Oahu, on account of population 
Amlin order that a seventh member may bo secured, shall have three 
, representatives on tho board. This Territorial board, in turn, fo 
have the authority to appoint the superintendent and also tho mom- 
I bers of county boards of education having tho f oil owiqjp representa- 
tion: Threo qn Kauai, three on Maui, three on West Hawaii, three 
on East Hawaii, and five on Oahu. 

• All matters pertaining to general policy should, of course, be 
determined by .the Territorial -commissioners meeting as a corporate 
body, but conditions vary so much among the islands in respect to 
l details of execution that there is no good reason why uniformity 
among thonj in every item should be demanded. Moreovor, tho 
survoy commission is convinced that much greater flexibility in tho 
Territorial system than now obtains is desirable. This can bo 
secured, \o a considerable degree, through permitting each island 
to work out its own educational problems in its own way, having 
regard only to certain general policios and principles defined by tho 
I . Territorial board which should apply with equal force to every soc- 
\ tion of the Territory. By having a county board on oach island 
acting under tho general direction of a Territorial board, and by 
I - delegating to each largo authority in matters of detail, the commis- 
sioA feels that tho tendency toward ovorccntralization of authority, 
apparent in tho islands, can bo lossenod with advantage. 

The intent of the foregoing recommendations is that standing at 
\ the head of tho Territorial system of public schools there shall bo a 
board of seven commissioners appointed by the governor, which shall 
h&vo authority to dotermine all general educational policies for the 
Territory, to appoint and dirocf the Territorial superintendent of 
V schools, to appoint the inombora of county boards* of education, and to 
i- - designate their duties, define thoir responsibilit ies, and determine all 
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relationships. While tho commission holds that it should rest with 
the legislature and tho Territorial board to determine the measuro 
of authority which shall bo granted county boards of education, 
nevertheless, the commission believes it desirable to permit each 
county board to appoint its own executive ahd his corps of assistants 
and supervisors; and to assign, -transfer, and dismiss all teachers, all 
assignments and actions, however, to be subject to review by the 
Territorial board of commissioners and bv the Territorial superin- 
tendent of schools. ' 

With respect to the selection of the members of county boards by 
the Territorial board, the survey commission suggests that due regard 
be had to the chief population groups or districts of the islands. For 
example, in appointing tho five members from among the citizens of 
Oahu, which the commission recommends shall constitute the county 
hoard of education of that island, it should be stipula toil thn t not more 
than three shall be residents of Honolulu and that two shall be rosf- 
dents of rural communities so distributed that the island shall be 
fairly and equitably represented. 

Tim commission is also convinced that if the governor, in appointing 
tho Territorial board of school commissioners, is careful to select only 
high-minded, nonpartisan, progressive men and women, persons who 
have the educational welfare of tho children at heart, and if their 
terms of office are so arranged Unit a minority only is to be appointed 
at a given time, the selection of a superintendent >»f schools, his' re- 
tention or dismissal, may well be loft to such a board. 

In. this important matter of tho selection of a superintendent, when 
for any reason a vacancy occurs, increasingly boards of education of 
progressive communities on the. mainland are asking for the advice of 
representative laymen whoso integrity and sincerity are unquestioned. 
Thus, for example, a vacancy in tho superintendoncv of the schools 
of Oakland, Calif., arose. The board of education of that city ap- 
pointed a committee comprising the president of the University of 
California, Uio president of Stanford University, the president of 
Mills College, and four representative local citizens consisting of the" 
pastor of u prominent church, a prominent attorney, a representative 
of a lubor organization, and a business man to canvass the field of 
available persons and .to rocommend three for the consideration of 
tho hoard. From this list tho board made its selection. 

Such a moUiod of procedure lifts the selection of a superintendent 
out of the turmoil of personal or professional politics and insures to 
the board and to the incoming superintendent tho sympathetic sup- , 
port of tho best elements of tho community. It is a method of selec- 
tion which dosorvos commondation and widespread adoption. The 
commission rocommends that when a vacancy in the office of Tetn- 
10140°'— 20 6 
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While iu a number of instance the task of looking after attendance 
has been assigned by sheriffs to mon.who are compoteut in an un- 
trained way, yet, in instances, the work is much homper'od because 
responsibility has been delegated to some broken-down politician or 
.. oxpolicemu.il who takes but a porfunctory interest in his duties. 
Tliefield of dutioa falling.properly within the scope' of a department 
of at tendance is so largo and so important that the commission has no 
hesitation iu recommending that this work bo taken over entirely 
by the school authorities and that two or three attendance officers 
(women are making excellent records in tliis field), preferably those 
who hirvo had experience in social service work and who command tho 
confidence and respect of iheir communities, bo appointed for each 
county, the same to be responsible to tiro local board of education 
and the school authorities of the county. 


months' year, for there is much during the vacation months which ' 
they can profitably do in visiting the plantations and otlior places 
wlicie children aro employed, in following up the arrival and depart- 
ure of resident families, in pereuading individuals who think they must 
drop out of school to remain, in helping worthy and needy students 
- to find work, and in hiying.The basis for efficient work when tho school ~ 
term opens. Ifis customary iu many places to make tho attendance 
officers doputics of the police, force, investing therewith authority • 
for makin? uitaam thmurk fliJc 011^.0^^ 1 j * * 


l oi tire uso of ^ttendauco officers tho essential information con- 
toured in school census shoots and school record books relating to tho 
children of apmpulsory ago should bo transferred to filing cards and bo 
grouped by attendance districts. During the first week of each term 
U14 attendance officers should chock their census cards with the school 
enrollment and investigate every case of nonenroUment. To such 
offiem-s should be reforrod for investigation all cases of prolonged and 
unexplained abscnco. Such officers, too, can render valuable servico 
to the department by investigating the home conditions of children 
who are failing to process in their work or who may l>e suspected of . 
living in insanitary, impoverished, or immoral surroundings. The 
corps of workers, furthermore, could accomplish much in establish- 
ing n contact between the welfare agoucies on the plantations and the 
public school. 


rnK WOIIK or ATTKNIUXCK OFFICF.US. 




and of adjacent country. 
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To them, also, should be entrusted the supervision of the taking of 
an annual school census, for their familiarity with their districts and 
their acquaintanceship with individual families resident therein will 
go| far toward making the census complete. .By establishing rela-* 
tionships with social sendee workers, with the judges who try cases 
of juvenile delinquency, with public officials, with the board of health, 
and with empires of labor, a group of competent, farsighted and 
thoroughly unselfish attendance pfficers can develop fields of useful- 
ness to the school department and to the community at large, and 
for themselves, second to none. 

The commissioners or boards of education, it should be added, 
should pay salaries large enough to induce the right persons, men or 
women, to take hqld of this work and to remain in it for a period of 
yearsC for obviously in work of this character favorable acquaintance- 
ship in the community is an important asset, and acquaintanceship ' 
i»a matter of time. 



VALUE OK AN* ANN CAL SCHOOL CENSUS. 

A school«*ensus of all children of school ago, taken during the same 
month each year, is indispensable to the enforcement of an attendance 
law; furthermore, through it valuable information can be secured 
which when analyzed will provido the school authorities with a de- 
pendable basis for conclusions regarding many problems relating to 
the administration of the system. t A permanent record card should 
be made for every person in each distart, which should contain 
besides oth^r social data the naim*. address, sex, age, nativity; 
whether attending public, private, or parochial School; class in such 
school; the reason for not attending school; if employed, where and 
how; and a brief statement of the school history of every child. 
These can be grouped by families for convenience. All rocord.cards 
should be made in duplicate, one copy to be retained by the attend- 
ance officer and tbe othca to be kept on file with the principal of the 
school attended by the children. If these cards are kept up to date, 
they should be, the whereabouts of every child of school ago can 
be learned at any time and the essential facts about each secured at 
a moment’s notice. 

Such a permanent record, always in the making, checked up each 
year by a census taken by a house-to-house canvass, will be of inesti- 
mable ralue in enforcing Territorial laws governing compulsory at- 
tendance, ‘the employment of children, and the granting of Vork 
permits. A tabulation of such records each year by blocks, districts,- 
or sections will give valuable information regarding the growth of a 
. given community, the direction the growth is taking, and the changing 
and shifting character of the population — information whilh is essen- 
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■ tml if school authorities are to plan wisely far enough in advance to 
provide the necessary accommodations by the time thev are needed. 
The failure systematically to secure information of this character 
is partially responsible for the deplorably crowded conditions to be 
found in very many of thejiublic. schools of the Territory. 

5. THE SCHOOL BUDGET. . 

I rior to December I»> of each bymnial period immediately preced- 
ing the convening of the Territorial legislature, the committee of 
estimates prepares the school budget for submission to the legislature 
The appropriations made by the legislature in response thereto l.ow- 

‘T’ , a 7 n0t aV, ‘* Jal,, ° until MV V > '* your later, when the taxw are 
codec Led. even then only one-fourth of the budget aggregate is pro- 
\ icled. Aot until two years after the estimates are made and adopted 
is the entire amount in hand. In consoquencc the educational depart- 
ment would always be two yea.* -behind in its program of expendi- 
tures were it not for the fact that frequently needed monovs are 
ad\ anced to the school department from the general fund of the 
erritory or from county funds. Sometimes, however, the funds 
ha\e been depleted because of other demands, and serious embarrass- 
ment follows particularly' in connection with building programs and 
plans for relieving crowded schools. * 

ti r ?,7 W '£ th ‘ S Serim,S situlUion - the survey commission recommends 
that he Territory establish a reserve fund from which suchampunte 
may be borrowed as needed, the same to be returned to the reserve 
fund as taxes are collected. In this manner serious delays in pro- 
viding housing facilities to meet increases in school attendance may 
be overcome and the dopartmen t saved much embarrassment. 

6. THE HTGH SCHOOLS SHOULD BE BROUGHT CLOSER TO THE PEOPLE. 

As now organized, there are just four high schools in the Territory 
o Hawaii— one on each of the principal islands— at Hilo on the 
island ,,f Hawaii at Hamakuapoko on the island of Maui, at Hono- 
ulu on the island of Oahu, and a t Lihue on the island of Kauai. The 
edition of these schools in all cases is such that it is impossible 
oxccpt in comparatively few cases, for parents to give their children 
the educational advantages of a high school unless arrangements are 
made for boarding their children at these centers. For example, the 
high school at Hilo ,s situated on a belt road encircling the island 
more than 300 miles in extent. . At intervals al 9 ng this- road plan- 
tation settlement* have been formed and in each of these settlements 
Oiore is a public school ranging from , two or three teachers in the 

o ^ loola 8,;hools in the larger settlements comprising as many 
18 or 20 teacherB. Obviously, it is impossible for the gre^t majority 
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of parents, most of whom are poor people, to send their c 
the Hilo High School. In consequence, on the island of Hawaii with 
9,569 children enrolled in its public schools, there are only" 292 in 
the high school. While distances are not so great un the other 
islands, nevertheless the situation in each is essentially the same as 
on the island of Hawaii in respect to this matter of high school 
attendance. Maui, for example, has a school attendance of 5,310 
with an enrollment in the high school of only 73. On Kauai the 
attendance in the public schools is 4,721 and in the high school 
situated at Lihue the enrollment is 5$ v On tfte island of Oahu, out 
of a total enrollment in the public schools of 16,235, only 771 arc in 
the high school at Honolulu. 

The survey commission would recommend as a practical moans for 
making high school education 1 accessible to even* child in the Terri- j 
tory who has the ambition and the will to avail himself of the oppor- . 
Utility, the following plan: At certain of the larger settlements on j 
each of the islands there should be established a junior high school, j 
comprising the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades of a group of schools 
so situated geographically that the children of these upper grades 
could easily and without great expense be transported to such fechodl. 

■ On each of the islands it is probable that there are at least six, and in 
some of the larger islands more than six, of the larger settlements so 4 
situated. Furthermore, the survey commission would suggest that 
~ after this junior high school organization has betfn effected and put 
into operation and as the children come on through these grades in 
increasingly large numbers, as will certainly obtain if transportation 
nt the expense of the Territory bo provided, then,- that provision be 
made at certain of these centers, properly situated with respect to j 
the island ns a whole, for the addition of the three remaining grades 
. a complete high school course, namely, the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth years. It will he of interest in this connection to see how 
such a plan would wortc out in. detail on one of the islands, taking as 
an illustration the island of Kauai. 

A JUNIOR HIO U-SCHOOI. ORGANIZATION FOR TFIK ISLAND OK RATAL 

The schools of Haena, Ilanalei, Kilauoa, and Koolau would form 
a natural group for junior higlj-school purposes with the Kilauoa 
* school as a center. There aro now 76 pupils enrolled in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades who, a year later, would compromise the 
nucleus of a junior high-school organization. Theschools of Anahola, 
Kapahi, and Kapaa, whose, natural center is Kapaa, would start with 
‘ about 145 pupils in those throe grades. Centering at lihue there 
would ho approximately 140 pupils, coming from - the schools of 
Wailua, Hanamaulu, lihue, and Iiuloia. Another natural center for 
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a juiiioi- high school, receiving children from Omao, Kalahoo and 
holoii, would be at. Koloa, where a nucleus of 120 could be secured. 
At, h.leelc or Mukawoli 143 children in the seventh, eighth, and nintli 
gnu es comprising children from the two places, could doubtless bo 
secured. W nmioa would naturally be a sixth center Tor a junior hizh 
s .!,o„ , receiving children from the Wuimoa school and from Kekaha 
and Mirnn, altogether comprising about 130 pupils 
!l such an arrangement of junior high schools be effected, then at 
two of the junior lugh-school centers the work should bo extended 
upwards providing for a full high-school course. When this is done ' 
i. urns ■ bo ohv.ous, I ilme would not be the logical tfte for a fall 
lugh-school course; rather the island, for this purpose, would naturally 
couipnso two large divisions, one whose center might properly be at 
hupaa. and .one whose natural center would bo at Makawali or at 
IM< cle, the choice depending upon available sites 
By this arrangement, which provides fpr sk junior high schools 
° S<!, ! ,<>1 ' 11 " ', SCllOO S fwr Kauai > dpubtlcss the practice which 

Zrrfn'T -' ; 1 T n l b " r <>f pureiltH SOUf! 80.18 and 

ugl te’-s to I onohilu for ..gh-schodl work would be discontinued, 

■ th. > wouhl find it mu,-!, more, convenient and cheaper t A keep 
< ' lnl,lr “ n il1 1'omc and send them to local schools. Under this 
arrangement ,t is confidently believed, instead of a high-school em 
ailment m Kauai of only 58, there would soon be found many times 
Inis number entering upon a high-school course . ' 

rm- wh-atio.v ,»r the M.urr high school 

After a careful consideration of conditional, the Island of Maui 
t he commission is convinced that a highsel.Sl should bo established 
a Bn nnna and that the site of the present high school at IW 

,/ ' slu, ;! hi ho < h, ; n ^ <1 more central to its natural 

aUcuhmcc .district, wind, embraces roughly the area marked by 

,u uku on the west and Ilaiku on the east. Tho present location . 
** Ianinkuapoko is altogether t<jo far hi tho. east side of the attend- 

IkL » * l" 1 / t , l,OTe t V pUpiIs comi,,g {fom Wailuku and 

(inits to go much farther than would bo necessary wore the school 

more c, mindly situated. While th ft commission ^cognizes the dS- 

u . r* f h r r: ?-r? r ,i siw ut a more Mai p«nt, 

' , ' 8 . 14 f e . c s t ia , a slto )s secured 'before tho building 

an horizo, 1 by the legislature is erected that the attendance district 
I, W “l L? a Inter time to bo divided and a high school established - 
at \\ ailuku In such event there would exist two small high schools 

atrong“l n could well be,, supplied by one Urge and 
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At present a tuition fee is charged all those who. attend the Maui 
High School. The purpose of charging such a foe is thereby to ex- 
clude children of plantation laborers who, it was thought, could not 
or would not pay the tuition. This practice, the! commission must 
point out, -is discriminatory and unjustifiable and should be aban- 
doned. A public high school must be kept open to the poorest and 
humblest boy or girl of the territory, and his way mado as easy as 
possible if the school is to accomplish the work which it is organized 
•expressly to do. Charging a tuition fee in order that the school may 
be retained largely for the children of the more prosperous people is 
a plan which will defeat the very purpose for which our public schools 
are established. ^ ' 

Two complete high schools then on Maui, one at Lahaina and one 
iwSTewherc in the vicinity of Pain, 'with a system of junior high schools 
conveniently situated with respect to groups of contributory ele- 
mentary schools, together with n system of transporting pupils who 
live too far away’ from those schools to M*nlk, will provide the oppor- 
tunity needed for high-s^lioo! education on Maui it is confidently 
believed. * 


JCNIGR JUG 1 1 SCHOOLS ()X HAWAII AX1> OA1IV. 


On the island of Hawaii it would seem that proper locations for 
the assembling of the children of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades would ho llonokaa , Kohala r Koala kekua, and possibly at 
Waiohinu also. As attendance at these* centers grows, additional 
grades could be added until a full high school were provided at some 
or all of t^iese places. . 

Similarly, on tho Island of Oahu, natural centers at which to 
establish tho junior high schools are: Waialua, Waipahu, asido from 
Honolulu. 


THE BENEFITS OV A .Il’NIOH AND SENIOR HIGpf SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. 

The jupior high-school organization, as generally established, pro- . 
vides for tho bringihg together of the pupils of the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades of conveniently, situated schools at a point central 
to all. By congregation* pupils of such grades in considerable num- 
bers, as would be the chse where all such grades from a number of 
schools are taken, the opportunity is presided, within reasonable 
. limits of economy, of differentiating somewhat the work of pupils so 
- that it is not necessary for all to take exactly the same course, for it 
enables, them to select that wb^k which is more nearly suited to their 
own aptitudes and individual needs. Furthermore, by means of such ^ 
an arrangement, teachers can>be Secured with more highly specialized 
training than ordinarily obtains anti, therefore, lines of work can ha 
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ofToml in a junior high school which would ho out of the question 
in n typical grammar-school organization. In addition, dopart- 
montul work, as well ns high-school studies, can be introduced to 
much greater profit than obtains when those young people iiro held 
to the usual subjects offered iii the seventh and eighth grades of our 
school system taught in the usual wav. 

Experience in the States, where the junior high school form of 
organization is very rapidly becoming the typical school organiza- 
tion. is showing that by means of this form of organization pupils 
become interested in high-sehool subjects and are induced thereby 
to remain in scljool not only during the seventh, eighth,, and ninth 
grades but, in iarreasing proportions, they enter (lie lust three 
years of the senior high school course. Bv 'means of this- organiza- 
tion, a very much larger percentage of the school enrollment is to 
be found in the high schools than under the.former plan of organiza- 
tion. . In short, 10 yeurs of mainland experience with the^junior 
high-school plan discloses the fact that by means of this arrangement 
a very desirable increase-in the flexibility of the public-school system 
is secured. Moreover, by .withdrawing the seventh and eighth 
grades from the grade schools, additional seating-capacity greatly 
needed to lessen crowded conditions, would be secured and over- 
burdened teachers relieved. 


furthermore, the Territory should adopt some such plan as the 
foregoing for making a rich high-school education available to large 
numbers of island young people for the reason that, as is pointed 
out m other connections, .the normal school should no longed be 
permitted to receive pupils with less 'thau high-school training. 
Children with only an eighth-grade' education can not bo properly 
prepared m four years to become teachers. They need more of an 
informational content and more of an insight into the principles of 
teaching than can possibly be given in four years. Moreover 
wilhm a four-year period they are still too immature in development 
and judgment to be sent out into the schools 'of the Territory. In 
- consequence, to meet tho serious need for adequately trained toachera ‘ 
largo numbers of young mon and women should be coming on through 1 
the Territorial high schools. It is believed the foregoing plan for' 
crowding the high school back closer to the people of each of the ' 
islands wiH operate to this end. v 


^TRANSPORTING |*ITIL8 AT PUBLIC EXPENSE. 

’ This P lan of congregating pupils at convenient centers is com- 
paratively easy of execution in the. islands for the reason that most 
M the schools on each of the islands are connected by good auto- 
nobilo roads making the matter of transporting pupils who live at 
..stances a fairly easy and inexpensive one, in this connection, it 
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should be said that progressive rural communities in the States are r 
fully committed to the practice of providing at community expense. , 
transportation for till ‘children who live at considerable distances 
from their respective schools. This is particularly feasible in the 
Territory of Hawaii which has been most progressive and farsighted 
in installing a system of good roads on each of the islands. The 
purvey commission, therefore, recommends that the junior and 
senior high-sdiool form of organization bo incorporated as rapidly 
as possible and that transportation be provided for all children 
who dcqftol live within walking distances of these schools. 

The commission Is gratified to learn that a beginning has beeif 
made in the Territory, in West- Hawaii, in transporting pupils to 
school, at public expense. Numbers of children ip the islands are 
walking (> miles to school. To expect little children to walk 12 
miles each day, 0 miles each way, is asking too much of them. That 
so many are \y.illing to do it uncomplainingly speaks well for their 
eagerness and the eagerness of their parents for 'the training which 
the schools arc giving. The Territory ought to see to it that such 
insistent desire for nu education ^gratified. 

^ '^.srrkRvisro.v of terrItoUivi. men snrooi.s, - 

If the foregoing suggestions regarding the establishment 1 of junior 
•and senior high schools in the Territory l>e adopted, then the coin- 
pnssioR would recommend' that heeded supervision of such schools 
to secure coordination of work and an increasing adaptation of 
courses and of leaching practice lie vested in the department of 
education*of the University of Hawaii. A person who has an inti- 
mate acquauitOrhcc with high-school problems and with- high-school 
teacliing and administration should be added to the university 
*f acuity, During one-half of each school your he should be per- 
mitted to spend his entire time in visiting the high schools of the 
Territory and in helping the principals and teachers of those schools 
in their work; during tins other half year he -should be .required to 
give courses at the university in 'matters pertaining to the general, 
fiejd of high-school work, ‘ , 

7. THE SUPERVISION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

In the relationship existing between the .Territorial department , 
of public instruction and the private schools (foreign language 
schools are not in the private school group), the Territory is unique. 
The sections of the law defining the relationsliip of the private schools 
(.o the department of education are os follows: 

- Any person desiring to establish a private school within the Territory of lUwtii 
shall, prion to the establishment thereof, make Application in writing to the depart' 
ment^ public instruction of the Territory, which application shall be signed by the 
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applicant or applicant* and shad state in pulmtancc'(l) the name or names of tLe 
.perrons desiring to establish such schools; (2) the proposed location thereof- and (3) 
the nmrsc of instruction and the languages in wliich such instruction is to 1 k> given: 
( pen the receipt an,d Approval of tho'applicatiop, the department of public in. 
stnTt'tioii shall issue to the person or person* applying therefor a permit, in form to bo 
by it approved, authorizing the establif&mcut of such school; and no private school 
shall be established within the Territory except iu conformity with this chapter 
All persons conducting schools within the territory other than public schools 
shall on. or before the 1st day -of October, 1917, f.le with the department of public 
. >u< tion^ a statement in writing signed by tho pereon or persons conducting such 

srhfHtl, fhowipg (l) tho name_or names of the peraons'in charge thereof; (2) the loem- 
tion: i:l) the course of instruction and the languages in which such instruction is 

ffivtn. / 

1 pon the receipt, of such statement and approval bv the department of- public^ 
lnsinictiiiii <if the course of study and instruction given,’ the department of public 
instruct inn shall issue to the person or persons in .change of said school a certificate' ' 
in form to be hy said department of public instruction prescribed, reci^nizing such 
is< in. 1 as a ^private school within the meaning of this chapter. ’ 

Attendance at any school established or maintained without complying with the 
terms 01 tins section shall not be considered attendance at a public or private school 
within tho meumii^of this chapter. 

The department may, ftpm time to time, mpiire regnlarlv established private 
. schools to submit re, mils In such form as it may deem proper. Failure to comply 
with the provision of this act- sfetH .constitute an offense punishable, upon con , i. tion 
ime not ov mlinv; $10 for each offense . * : 

l livcrv private School. shall bo subject to tluisupcrvision of the department. It 
8 111 ( * the <lut >' th <' department to reqiiiroTftilrt teachers of private schools be' 

° f ^ >(1 mo 1 ral rrm ^tcv: and that the premia of such schools comply with 
u> aT1 ^ regulations of the department as i*rom time to' time promulgated with 
regaviJ to sanitarj; couditions ami hygiene. 

The Kuglish language shall be the medium and. lauds of instruction in all public' 
and private, schools within the Territory, aud any school whore Kuglish is not the 
mod nim and basis of instruction shall riot lie recognized ns a public or private school 
within the provisions of this chapter, -and attondnneo thereat shall not lie considered 
attendance at school in compliance \vlth<lnw: Provided. That the Hawaiian 

brnrunge ahull be taught in addition to tlic English in all normal and high schools of the 
leminry; and tliat, where it. is d, -sired t hat? another language shall l,o taught in addi- 
tion to the Knglish language, such instruction may bo authorized by the department 
by < I ucct order any particular instance: Provided, however. Thrif instruction in 
siirli t-nnrscs slml! ho c loci iviC • 

'^.Whiio tliu law, ns transcribed above, dearly contemplates that the 
supervision til privy to schools by tho Territorial department of 
education shall bo substantial and effective, nevertheless tho com- 
mtssjon must ‘point out that at present such supervision does not oxisft 
m fuel. -This is doubtless partly bocauso the department of public 
instruction is completely understaffed; so much so, indeod, that, as’ 
» pointed oift in other parts of$ho roport, tho public schools them-' 
solves aro not properly suporvfiod. It thoreforo sooms imposaiblo 
witli a corps of workors no larger than tho Torritory has so far-pro^ 
vided, to undertake , tho supervision of thp private schools in tho ' 
manner intended 1>y the law. 
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The commission foels that it is desirable for private schools to 
.cqme under the supervision of the authorities of the public school 
system in certain importaj^j^rticulars. Nevertheless, thV^commis- 
sion desires to point out that such supervision* should in no respoct 
curtail a ny^ reasonable desiro on the part of the founders or managers 
/♦qf^>rivate schools to initiate intelligent departures in educational 
£riletiee. Gf necessity, the public school, in that it is conserving the 
interests of large masses of pupils, must be conservative. It can 
ill afford to experiment* in tho field of educational theory or practice. 
Reforms in tyejvork of the public school, therefore, to a very large 
degree, must mMni tinted only after their soundness has boon demon- 
strated outside tho State-supported system. It would bo most 
unfortunate, therefore, if there wero hver brought about a supervision 
by* State" authorities so detailed and rigid as t*o precludo privately 
maintained schools from making wide variations in'their work. 

On the other hand, it is the business of tho State to safeguard the 
interests of every child within its borders and to soe to it that h$ lias 
an opportunity equal to the opportunity offered any other child to 
secure* an education and to carry it as^far as his ability, desire, and 
ambition willxpermit. Moreover, ^he State mqst seo to it that the 
school condition? of every child are healthful and that teachers are 
provided who haye the requisite training, whoso moral principles are 
, sound, ami who have an unquestioned loyalty to the traditions and 
1 ^principles on which Government is founded. * . 

* Tho commission, therefore, foels that tho Territory has done well 
, *to place such a law on its statutej)ooks amj suggests tho great desir- 
ability of so increasing tho staff of its supervisorial force that the 
* purpe^e ofl-tho law can be carried into effect. 


THE TERRITORIAL DEPARTMENT HAS MADE A BEGINNING IN- 
. ORGANIZING THE KINDERGARTEN. 




Though the kindergarten is tire youngest membor of our educational 
family, ite ffetivo growth in thi^ country /ailing well within tho last 
' half century, yet it has .won its way to an established place in our 
school system, as a glance the record of the growth of the move- 
ment will show* ^The first kindbi^garten on the mainland to be organ- 
ized in connection with the public school system was* established in 
Boston in 1870, bu^was discontinued. -after a few years. For 20 
years the motenimt grew very slowly, so slowly, ifi fact, that by 
1&90 it had secured legal -recognition in but a half dozen States and 
formal adoption in no more than five or six of the laiger cities and 
in, but 25 or 30 of the^smaller, Now, however, nearly every State in 
the Union has permissive kindergarten legislation and, as ahown bj 
,'the 1945^10 statistics ofTthe United States Bureau of Ed&ation,^ 
1*22$ cities report a total of 8,4fc3 kindergartens, with an* aggregate 
ol 434*022 children and* employing neatfy 9,000 ‘teachr^ 
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% BASIC PRINCIPLES* OP tHE KINDERGARTEN. 

V 

Iroobel, the foundor of the kindergarten, conceived the true 
educational process to-be one which is rooted and grounded in the 
child s own spontaneous self-activity: for, he held, the impulses 
winch cause humanity to aspire to progress are instinctive and will ' 
be expressed spontaneously in childhood through play if opportunity 
1k ' afforti, ' d - He behoved, therefore, that the play impulse, so char- 
acteristic of young children, should be locked upon ns the chief , 
agency in education. So he insisted that children be permitted to 
' P lrt / w,th thl ' s,lme freedom: that they would exercise if at home 
' , "' ltiial - that this play be conducted under the eye of a teacher 
' . 0 , ultl be wise enough to organize mid interpret these oxpres- 

sions of the .child’s instincts and give Them significance without 
inhibiting tho oxeroiso of his spontaneity. 

The various piny activities of childhood, b'rocbcl^ield, fell naturally 
into tw.o groups: That in which- the qualities of a social character 
such ;os cooperation, subordinating individual desiro to the group 
, ’ ” n . d . tho a])Wlt y t<> girc and take, aredevelopod; and-tliat in which 
the child gains ceVtuin necessary sense impres^ionk and perceptions, 
lo the first of those belong group games, such as games of skill and - 
. dramatic games, i n which children impersonate such social workers 
as the farmer, the carpenter, and the housewife. Activities belonging 
to this group require no material ‘equipment. ’ To tho second belong 
the activities centering about tho playthings or ‘gifts” which he 
proposed to place in the child’s liunds > at successive intervals, and the 
various manual "occupations” which were ' designed by him te 
keep pace with the child’s growth and interest. By means of the 
’ gifts, arranged m series, and tho activities associated therewith 
tho- child is to be made conscious of the simple but fundamental 
ideas of color, of form, of number, of dimension, of weight, of sound, 
•and of direction and position. Through the “occupations” which 
ho outlined opportunity is provided, he holds, fir 'an exercise of the 
powers of perceiving, observing, thinking: and for the' gnining of - 
certain artistic appreciations through constructing things having 
harmonious and pleasant forms! ' 

The kindergarten- practice in the United States has received an 
extremely searching examination and appraisal, for it has been forced 
to square its principles and methods by criteria which have edme into 
our prtsent-Say- thought as a result of investigations in the fields of 
physiological psychology’ and of chUd^tudy and through thefton- 
tnbutions made to the discussion by the Herbartitas. These criteria 
fV® Profoundly modified kindergarten theory’ and practice as set 
;* Froebel and interpreted by his followers, but the Froebeliin fi 
th< ^ education is a process »^developnit&it ratW 
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one of instruction; that play is the natural, means of development 
during the first* years; that the child’s creative activity must he the 
chief factor in his education; and that his present interests and needs, 
rather than the demands of the future, should determine the material 
and method of instruction, are all conceptions which are sanctioned 
bv the conclusions reached in the fields of tnodem educational inves- 
tigation and research. In consequence of t^is critical examination, 
kindergarten practice has been profoundly modified, but the funda- 
mental tilings for which Froebel stood, and upon which kindergarten 
activities are based, are more generally indorsed than ever before, and 
it can confidently be said that the kindergarten is now so thoroughly 
established in public confidence and so strongly grounded in accepted 
theory that its place in our school system will never again be seriously 
endangered. 

* 

TUK INFLUENCE OF THE ttt N DKItOAKTKN ON ntlMAKV EDI CATION. 


f In turn, the kindergarten ideh is having a reciprocal influence of 
far-reaching character on the aims and methods of elementary educa- 
y tion, especially of the primal*}' grades/ Beautifying the schoolroom 
i with pictures and plants: the introduction of movable desks and chairs 

! in the lower grades ; the substitution of songs and games and dramatic 
plays for the formal drills amkthc rigid, repressive discipline: dhe 
; appeal to the child’s fancy through story-telling: the. sympathetic 
I 1 attention to the child’s physical needs; the use of out-of-door oxeur- 
| sionsand work with garden plats; the cmrdoymcnt of many forms of 
hkndwork in the schoolroom^ and the practice of having the 

^ long, vacation come during the ^iclemcn^wintor months instead of 
• .during the summer, an arrangement especially suit oil to little children, 
fere sdme of the results of thrffocognition in ^ho grades of the validity 
i of the principle underlying kindergarten activities, that education 
comes by way of the child’s own self-activity. 


EFFECT* OK KINDERGARTEN TRAINING ON PROMOTION". 

JWhile.the kindergarten is primarily concerned with the content of 
©duration and its spirit*and with tho fullness of the life of the child, 
/matter^' which do not lend themselves to statistical evaluation, ^ever- 
tlielflE$ studies have been made which tend to i&ow that tho child who 
has had kindergarten training is likely to make more rupid progress 
through tho grades than those who- have had no such training. A 
study made in Kenosha, Wis., for example, based on (ho records of 
925 children who had had kindergarten instiricUon^ana 733 children v 
who had entered school without such training, while not concluRiye r ; 
> suggests that the first'. group had fewer who were retarded m (heir:, 
plater school work. Supt. Harvey, of Pawtucket, R. I., found in h»j 
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schools that 60 per cent of the children entering school undpr the age 
of 5 years and 3 months, without kindergarten training, foiled' of 
promotion, against' 35 per cent, of those who had had kindergarten 
training. Of those entering, whose ages fell between 5 years 3 months 
and (i years, 30 per cent failed who had had no kindergarten training, 
.against Hi per cent of those who had been through the kindergarten. 
And of .the children 6 years and over, the failures in the two groups* 
stood at 21 per cent and 10 per cent, respectively. 

A more -recent study of the effect of the kindorgarten ih lessening 
the number of repeaters is that by a committee, appointed in 1915, of 
the superintendents and school hoards branch of the Michigan State J 
Teachers' Association, reported by- Berry. The report shows that 
this question of the influence of the kindergarten was studied in the 
records of one group of schools in the lower, peninsula region of Michi- 
gan winch consisted of 94 towns and cities; 19 of which were without 
the kindergarten an.l 75 having this form of organization. 

The facts .regarding repetition, as disclosed bv this report, are as 
follows: 9 t 

It 1 fiut'.iit v nj thr. I • ru/< rt/arlcn on rrpeh turn in Mirhignn , * 
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to tabfe shows that in the 19 towns without a kindergarten the 
percent ago of-repcaters, all grades considered, is 28.7 per cent greater 
than in the 75 towns^having. kindergartens ’while in the first grade, ' 
taken by itself, the percentage of repeaters ai the towns having no 
kimuTgnrtens exceeds the toiyns having the kindergartens bv 09 6 
per rout. ^ * - * 

The foregoing studies are significant, for-' they- indicate that the 
kindergarten is an important factor ifi reducing repetition in suc- 
ceeding grades, and especially in the first grades. It exercises this 
influence, doubtless, both directly and indirectly; directly, in the 
tiense that such training tends t* lit a child for quickly “finding 
hnpself ’ in jtho usual Work of the school pan d theii, Indirectly, by keep- 
children out of the first grade until they are more- mature. Con- 
siderable pressure is brought to bear upon school officials in many 
- places where po kindergarten has been established to admit children 
40 t,le fuBt grade-before they have reached the age of 6. A percent- 
age of repetition,, therefore,, in thefinmt grade in such schools is due - 
th ® “naatwrity o£«uch children. A study of this-fyitor, in causing r 
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repetition, has never been made, it is believed. However, in the 
Michigan study, just referred to, it was found, for example, thq£ in 
the 19 towns, having no kindergarten, 33 per cent jof the enrollment 
of the first grade were not oldrt* than 5 years when they entered 
school, whereas among the 75 cities having the kindergarten, this 
percentage wfis reduced to 7.8 per cent. 

Another study of significance, but along a different line, was made 
by the superintendent of the Boston schools in 1913. He askod 49 
kindergarten teachers to do advanced kindergarten work with the 
children of BO classes in the primary grades for two afternoons a week, 
continuing for a year. Great freedom was permitted in the choice of 
activities and in the arrangement of the program. Advanced 
“gifts” and handwork were used in most'of the classes, the former 
for free construction ahd for numbec work, the latter for hand training 
and for free expression of experiences. Games were played, stories 
were told, and mahv excursions were taken to the woods, parks, farms, 
and beaches, providing rich materials conversation and for expres- 
sion through handwork. At the dose of the year 60 primary grade 
teachers, who were the regular teachers of the classes, were asked for, - 
reports and frank comments on the experiment. AH but one reported 
favorably, while many spoke of the results in terms of enthusiasm. * 

Recently one of the members of the survey commission, visiting 
the public plantation school at Hamakuapoko, Maui, observed that 
the children of the class of beginners, made up almost entirely of 
orientals, were unusually responsive to the questions of their teacher, * 
and replying in language df a much better quality than most beginning 
children op t^ie plantations can command*. f t ltpon inquiry it was 
learned that the entire class had ha4 training irr a noar-by kindergarten 
maintaine3 privately by one of th& plantation, owners. 

THE SITl’A-TlOX IX .HAWAII. 

Largely in response to the excellent work done by the Free Kin- 
dergarten and Children's Aid Association of Hawaii, referred to in 
Chapter I, the Territorial legislature at its last session authorized 
the department of education to organize one kindergarten on each 
of the four principal islands. While this program has not yet been 
fully executed, as insufficient funds were provided, nevertheless it is $ 
'the first step in -a plan which the commission sincerely hopes will 
lead, within* a very short tirae,*lq the organization of a kindergarten 
iri .every school in the Territory. The commission 19 convinced, after 
a carefuf study o^the conditions which obtain in the islands, that no 
ore ii 4 £rtant single step in Americanizing the children of fche^. 
^foreign born' can be taken than in the establishment of a kinder-;! 
^garten or kindergartens in every settlement in the Territory. Iaj| 
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order to make such a project a success it will bo necessary for the 
department to secure an efficient head to this work and to establish 
training courses under competent directors for the training of'teach- 
ers for kindergarten work. In this connection the commission would 
recommend that the training ^f^Qiers for the kindergarten be 
made a part of the work of the educAonal department of the uni- 
versity, which the commission lias recommended in another Dart of 
this chapter. • H 

9. THE SUPERVISION OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


I 

ORGANIZATION of the public school system. 


I Oder the present organization, the educational department of 
the Territory is dearly lacking in teacher, supervision. The princi- 
pals of the schools throughout the Territory teach full tjmc and in 
consequence are unahle to give any systematic attention to the class- ' 
room supervision of their teachers. There ffrt seven supervising 
principals in (lie islands— three on Hawaii; one, with an assistant 
on Mm,.; two on Oahu; and one on Kauai. The territory which 
each is obliged to cover is very large. The population for the most 
part is scattering and consequently the schools in many 'instances 
arc miles apart, which requires that the supervising principals shall 
much of their time in tlur sheer act of reaching th# school*. 

Jn consequence, the corps of supervising principals is unable to do 
much more than to attend to the various administrative matters 
within their respective districts which are insistent and which can 
no >( im g pi ted.v It is obviously, impossible for them to give more 

‘AT* *■ < '?r ory * Mpnfiou '° ,he in,imate detail of classroom prob- 
P /°. ms <>f <,Iass niana ? rm(, '»t and Instruction, which confront 
'V iTV hP fpa< l ! ors - This is unfortunate in the schools ** 

"'f , T,>rr,lorv *>c'«use of the fact that the teaching force is rela- " 
• lvoly more unstable than in mainland communities. Teachers in 
the Territory are shifting from school to school with great frequency 
Furthermore the department must rely upon mainland sourceTf£, 
a considerable percentage of Us.teaching force. These teachere arrive 
m t he 1 eiTit ory knowing not lung about local conditions or about the 1 
problems arising in connection with the yarious nationalities ^pre- 
sented in the school enrollment and to which mainland teachere we 

The course -of study, likewise, is very different from that to which 
they havo been accustomed, and in consequence it takes a consider- 
able time for the new teachers to make their adjustments. During 
s process, the children naturally are placed at a disadvantage in 
their schoolroom work. A great deal could be accomplished in bride- 
over this transition period if the department were so organized 
Jhat « closer supervision by men and women thoreughly fanuhar ' « 
gh island conditi onajm d with classroom difficulties could be pro- "K3 
■ ,s obrio1 lPPw'B single supervising principal on Maui or * 

sfe-. 10146*— L-0 0 . ' ■ 
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Kaliai, or two on the Island of Oahu, or even three on the Island of 
Hawaii, muni find it impossible to give oath teacher under their 
jurisdiction the close* personal attention winch progressive commu- 
liities on the mainlamruro finding necessary even under the relatively 
more favorable conditions which there obtain. The survey com- 
► mission, therefore, recommends that steps be taken to secure this 
type of supervision now so inueli needed in the Territory. Further- 
more, it believes that much con he accomplished in securing super- 
vision of the character indicated by effecting an organization along 
the lines of the plan known as the “group principal plan of school 
supervision.’ * * 

the niton* pbintipat. phy of xrPEii vision*. 

According to this plan of organization the schools of a given Mum!, 
for purposes of supervision, can be grouped so that it would be pos- 
sible for a principal of the group. frodfl from classroom teaching, to 
devote his or her entire time to helping the individual teachers of the 
group in their work. Thus, by way of illustration, the elementary 
schools on the Island of Maui, for purposes of such group supervision, 
could be combined naturally into some seven groups, as follows: 

Group I, with 2S teachers and an enrollment of 970 pupils, com- 
prising the following schools, none of which is more than 10 miles 
from a common center: Ivamohameha III, Olowulu, Puukolii, Hono- 
ko.wni, Honokohua, laurni. 

Group 11. with 22 tern* hers and an enrollment of 715 pupils. 
prising t lie follow mg schools, none of which is more than l^milee 
from the water: Wailuku, WaiJice, Kuhakuloa, Waikapu,Tul\ei. 

Group III, with 30 teachers and enrollment of 1,030* pupils, 
comprising the following schools, none of which is more than 6 
miles from the (‘filter? Puunene, Jvahului. Sprecklesville, Kcahua. 

, Group IV, with 29 teachers and an enrollment of 1.030 pupils, 
.comprising the following schools, none of which is more than 12 
miles from the center: Pain, Hamakuapoko, Haiku, Kuialia. 

- Group V, with 40 teachers and an enrollment of 785 pupils, com- 
prising the following schools, none of which is more than 20 miles 
from the center; Makawao, Kaupakalua, Ilalehaku, Huolo, Keaffr- 
hou, Kookea, Ulupal^feik, Makena. 

Group VI, with lf> teachers and an enrollmenl of 510 pupi»s, com- 
prising the following schools, none of which is more than 20 miltf 
froiti the center: liana, Kaeleku, Nahiku, Keanae, Ttaou, Kipahultt, 
Kaupo. % 

* Group VII, with 0 teachers and an enrollment of 2 70 -pupils, com* 
prising the .following schools, none of which is more' th&u 25 mifal 
frpm tho ceatef : KaJuaaha, Waialna, Halawa, Kamalo, Kounakaku* 


Ka|ae. 

' -• 
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% “1 charge of each of these gtjpips d group, principal, who 

by experience, training, and temperamental aptitude is qualified to 
give to individual teachers that inspirational an*l helpful supervision 
wlndi they need, a great advaneedn the efficiency of the classroom 
work now prevailing throughout the islands would he secured, for it 
must frankly be pointed out by the commission that at present there 
i* a great deal of exceedingly aimless, pointless, and inefficient teach- 
ing being done. in the schools 0 n all of the islands. Under tactful 
and intelligent guidance of the kind which the commission has sug- 
gested, many of the teachers who are, now unwittingly doing such 
poor work would develop into strong and efficient teachers.- In car- 
r\ing Mic!i a plan as this into execution, however, the commission 
suggests t hut its success depends upon a fortunate selection of group 
principals. In view of the responsibilities devolving upon such a 
principal, the commission suggests th 9 t the group principal plan be 
put nit o.y '/Teet only as. the superintendent of public- instruction and 
the commissioners of education are c'onviueod beyond doubt f.hat 
there arc- available suitable persons for this office. 

•Such a plan of organization for purposes of supervision, it should 
be pointed out, wouid not necessarily eliminate the present corps of 
supervising principals, for, in the event that the survey commission’s 
plan for creating county hoards of education and vesting them with 
large powers in local matters be adopted, then naturally the super- 
vising principal or principals on each of the islands would stand in 
- - rola(lon to the county board of education - as would a county super- 
intendent of schools on tin- mainland. 

Under this plan of group principal suporvisionfl^e coifflltvsion 
wishes to point out. sufficient clerks should be profW&l so that the 
time of the principals will not.be orrupied with statistical and busi- 
ness matters, for the work of greatest importance which these persons 
can do is in dealing with the prohlejns of the classroom confronting 
the individual teat her. Attention should not be diverted from this 
important work to routine matters 'having to. do with statistics, ' 
reports, attendance, and the thousand and one details of an admin- 
istrative character which can be handled by a. competent clerk as 
well as by a relatively high-ealarjed principal. One competent clerk 
assigned to each group of schools presided over, byjfcgroup principal, 
the commission suggests, would be adequate to take cair of such * 
details. 

* 

SPECIALISTS in TEACHING METHODS NEEDED ON 'EACH pp THE ISLANDS. 

^ tlje jumdr high 8 (jhgol form of oiga 1 |iz&tion, recommended in 
uiotherpart of this report, bo adopted and* if abo the^groUp pnn- ^ 
, cipal plan of supervision bo, likewise put into operation, the’ result 


# 
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so fa^ as school organization is concerned, would be a large 
group of elementary schools none of which would contain grades 
beyond the sixth grade; a second group of junior high schools com- 
prising the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades; and a third group of 
schools, still fewer in number, having the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades, or comprising with the junior high schools the six grades of 
the public school secondary course. Inasmuch ns it will be difficult to 
secure group principals who themselves in rfU cases are familiar with 
the best* methods of schoolroom practice, it would be desirable in 
addition that on each of the islands there be placed one expert in- 
primary grade Wthods and one in the methods of tho more advanced 
grades of the elementary school. These 'two experts in classroom _ 
work should spend their^time in working with the group principals 
and with the teachers to'the end that classroom* woijk may bo properly 
coordinated and also to the end that thore shall be provided a means 
hereby teachers, many- of whom arc poorly trained or who are 
nfamiliar with local conditions, can rapidly improve in the quality 
and character of their teaching work. .By such an organization as the 
foregoing on each of the islands the commission is convinced that the 
Territory would place itself in £ posit ion- whore, within a very few 
years, the quality of instruction offered in the schools would he equal 
to that td ho found now in the best schools of the mainland and at the 
same time would be shaped up to meet the peculiar conditions and 
needs of the children of tho various racial groups comprising the 

population of tlijv islands. » 

' * * 

10. THE WORK OF THE TERRITORIAL NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Under the laws of the Territory of Hawaii, the Territorial normal 
school is under the immediate direction and control of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction and the commissio ners of education. It 
has a faculty of 32 toachers and an enrollment of 422 pupils. In' 
addition, there is a training school connected with the normal school 
comprising the 8 grades of the public school course .and enrolling 
518 pupils.' This training school is in charge of a corps of 18 teachers, 
all working under the direction and supervision of the principal of 
the normal school. During the 25 yoai^of its existence the normal 
school has graduated 582 teachers, of which number there are now 
438 teaching in the public schools of the Territory.* 

• Various courses of study have been attempted, those at present 
; represented being as follows: 

,: 1* A, four years*. .course beyond the ^ elementary. »cho<ji, which leads to a normal 
: school diploma, equivalent to the highest form of certification for elementary grades?;,, 
/ oner year course for graduates of high schools, which leads to a normal school. v 

of equivalent value to the above. > v 
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3. A fnur-y oars’ course beyond the elementary school without algebra and geometry 
and apparently for th.ee unusually handicapped j n the mastery of corrertEnglirfT 
T1 is leads to « normal certificate equivalent to primary grade certification. 

-. A one-year cmrse for high school gra<liiates, without algebra and geometry 
Itulllms''' C " r ’ i,i ^"- A «'“* primarily for weaker high acS 

Bni.DINfiS AND nQOPMEKT. * 

1 lit- Iccmton of the normaj school, situated as it is on a bit of bind 

,'f " / ; ‘ l ‘ l 1 ls,de sl ^°> sc » rc ‘ , lv larger than the building upon it, 
although ,.l that is desirable from the viewpoint of scpnic effect, is 
not u suitable place obnojsly, for giving teachers in training the 
kind of experience they- need if they are later to help in an effective 

* 1,1 f "l ),n f r tIlc "'° rk of tIlc I»«blic school to meet the needs of the 

new order m Hawaii. It will be unfortunate, the commission feels 
' I ' ,,,r 'i morie r ' ,s expon<led in erecting buildings on the present site.' 

A 1 J.c. buildings show the ntal of renovation, but since the present 
fund for repairs and maintenance (which includes janitor service) 

, only $2,000 per year, it is difficult to see how mo/e Zd be doZ in 

n \ * ( ire< , lon : . ' iew . of Prevailing prices a fund of $4,000 or $6,000 

P<t \ eurshouJil bo sot aside for those items alone 

but equally serious is the fact that the present plant needs decided 
modernizing to make it meet the demands «f the present faculty 
student body, ’and training school pupils. There should be e^ouS 
classrooms so that each teacher can have one of her own. Two or 
three teachers am now obliged to share a room. Xp study rooms are 

*' 1,ililhl,, . for ?' u 1 <lonts - Thc librar . v should be four or five times its 
pre.scn t size, flic physical training work should be given offices' and 

ilm" Z w,t u !‘ somo building, as the present recognition of this 
important work represents thc merest tjM^shift. There should be 
adequate accommodH lions for teacheiJJ^sung rooms Fffiallv 
ffidet fncihties for both faculty and pu'fls. are" most mad^ 
while those used by the hoys nre unsanitary,. ' c 

, P1 ^ nt , Va J Ue ° f e( l ui P mpnt w 8‘ated’ by the administration of 
whiiffi Z } be , b ’ 9 . 53 " S1V Wh ‘ ch represents ' for the ^decades ih 
about 2Sr M h0S U 'ku U1 ltS Pre?ent location < average value of 
model-.?? ? h coll8idcration taken of the needs of 

rnnlra uZi' ° r - fT®, lnStltUtions alon g the line , of scientific 
apparatus, chemicals, books, maps, charts, pictures/and collections. ' 

it appears that appropriations fop equipment have fallen far shoriS 
necessities, A survey of the various departments of the ^ more’ 

more lih ‘ r th ? 8 / RtC “ ent - In fact ' uaXil the Territory makes '.4 
^>re liberal grants for the equipment of the nonnal school it must ^ 

nwessftnly expect the efficiency of the faculty not to mention e -S 
_ -reSourcefulnfes8 of the cadet te&cher&^o be very materially mdii' ' 
.^pped, Thelibmy, | 
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meager yoarly budget for the purchase of books it lias frequently 
been defied the privilege of using its allowance in full. For example, it 
now bus on its shelves several works of which no use is ever made. Some 
of these run into 1 5 or 20 volumes. Inquiry showed that frequently in 
. the past duch sets of books had been purchased from agents by some 
oflicial i/i the office' of the department of'public instruction and then 
had been sent to the normal school. and charged to the library fund. 
Under such lax regulations it is not surprising to find the library 
' decidedly lacking in vigorous, up-to-date literature of either an 
academic or professional character. Laboratory equipment is another 
case in point. Although the normal school subserves, in a sense, 

. the double purpose of providing- secondary education and training in 
teaching it may be said that laboratories for work in sciences are 
almost, nonexistent. No matter how well equipped the faculty 
•representatives of the science subjects may be, the handicaps' under 
which they work, through luck of equipment, make it impossible for 
their courses to get any great distance from formal book work. 
Throughout the institution, in truth, the 'observer finds himself all 
too frequently asking the question, Whnt resources in yhe way of* 
equipment has the school other thaq textbooks ? 

THE FACULTY OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The faculty of* the normal school in matters touching training for 
their work, professional . interest, and personality makes a very 
favorable impression. In the normal department proper there are 
27 regular teachers, 24 women and 3 men, and 6 special teachers 
(woqien), most of whom give paiatime only to the school. In the 
training school department there are 18 teachers, nil of whom arc 
women. One-third of the normal fncujty *are in their first year of 
normal worl$; 4 are in the second year; 6 have been in the school 
from two to five years, and one-third ove^ five years, 1 having served 
10 years and another 20 years. The principal has been with the 
institution for 22 years. ^ In the training school one-half of the 
teachers are new this year; 6 are beginning their second year, and the 
remaining 3' have held their positions three, four, and fivo years, 
respectively. The records of tenure for 1918*19 are very similar. In 
t he normal department 12 teachers retired at the end of the year, 

^ of /whom 9 had served one year or less. Of 20 teachers in* the 
training school for 1918-19, 16 had served oqp year or less. , These 
figures indicate a Very serious lack of permanence within the instruc- 
tional staff, creating a condition which is disconcerting, to say the 
least. In public school systen|B generally it is recognised that sti-; 
bUity of the teaching force in essential, if the best results are to be, 
tfc then, hoitmuch more essential it is that^ 








te»fhpr tiwaiiig ofmierinftmtiiin it» staff with sufficient pertni 
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to develop and cam* out effective cooperation. While much of the 
instability in the teaching corp3 of the territory is due to inadequate 
salary's and inconvenient local conditions as to living, the survey 
commission is of the opinion that in the case of the Territorial normal 
and (mining school this difficulty of keeping together a continuous 
and contented faculty is. primarily changeable to the administration 
of tlio school. 

in gcnoral it may he said 4Jha<t the teaching corps in both depart- 
incuts of the institution represents very satisfactory training, those 
iroin the mainland and those who have taken advanced work them 
possessing ‘decided advantages. But frankness impels the statement 
Unit, in the ease of .the few "teachers who are loyally trained and who 
Know only the traditions of the institution, there is a very evident 
lack, of vision a.s to the possibilities of their work. ” ,g 

.professional intorest and zeal- are indicated by the reports of the 
stair along the line of the reading of modern educational lio.oks and 
* “hjrazinos; and herq there is some need of stimulus and guidance 
• more especially on the part of the training school teachers. Four 
teachers onlrof 46 report reading the Hawaiian Educational Review 
though this may* be due to oversight. Among the normal department 
instructors the special subject teachers are in, touch with modem 
magazines in their own fields, while others of this group name practi- 
cally one magazine, the Educational Review. But this grouppeads 
rputc consistently magazines of such general world interest as the 
National Geographic, Literary Digest. World* Work. Review of 
hcrieus, and Atlantic Monthly. Among the training school group, 
Pi imury Education and the Normal Instructor and Primary Plans are 
named by !) of the 17 persons as being regularly read. Evidently some 
of the best magazines in the field of elementary education are not 
reaching the normal school faculty. This suggests that the adminis- 
tration should assume the responsibility of having these added to 
the library of the school and of har ing many of their very significant 
articles called to the attention of the staff. 'Concerning dfodern edu- 
cational books both groups show more familiarity. ,A variety of 
recent books has been listed, including those by* Dewey, Thorndike 
Strnyer and Xorsworthy, McMi^,. Curtis, Farnsworth, Moote! 
ierrnan. Bagley, and Monroe (measurements). But, as in the case 
of magazines, access to these is had largely through other source 
than the library of the school. 

* # 

SALARIES OF THE STAFF* y 

the median salary for Che members of the normal group four 
2° is |1 ,560. This is an advance of more than 1200 She median 
| T 4lw ***** of 1&14-15. •mo 'ww k Balarr far thk 
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same group is at present from, $1,320 to $2,400 for teachers, 
vice principal receives $2,640 and the principal of the school receives 
$3,600. Tie median for trairfing school teachers, 1019-20, is about 
$1,260, and’in 1914-15 it was approximately $1,00Q. The present 
range for this group is frtm $1 ,200 to $1,560. As with the elementary 
staff in general, so in the present instance the Territorial government 
deserves much credit for its liberal policy touching financial recogni- 
tion for teachers. It must, however, be pointed out that even in the 
immediate future the' salary schedule of the normal faculty wiU.need 
revision upwards, and it is both business like and just to holt! out 
such a hope. Of the entire staff of the public school system there is 
no group of teachers which has greater responsibility for keeping 
abreast of modem educational movements; and no other group is 
required to render as arduous self-sacrificing service or to expend as 
much in effort and time in keeping efficient. N\et only should* the 
members of the normal school staff in justice expert to enter upon 
their work at a salary rate somewhat in advance of the teachers at 
huge, but they should have the encouragement of larger anr^l 
increments (on the basis of successful service) and the encouragement 
of reaching maximun% salary and permanency of tenure in less time. 
Having these considerations ir$ mind, therefore, the following salary 
schedule for each group of the normal school staff is recommended: 



Propped sqlttry schedule for normal school faculty. 


T«*chera. 


lx*u*th 

of 

time 

or 

ap- 

point- 

ment. 


Obi tMobera (probation* 


Thrre»ycar ,\eacb ora.. 
Fwmaiuot iMchers. 


Salary schedule for each group, j 
Training school J 


Normal in- 
structor. 


Mini- 

mum. 


Maxi- 

mum. 


«1,! tfO ; 11,8/4) 

1,W0 2,220 

3,4*10 


4 teacher. 


PRiury 

tn* 

crea?*e. 


Mini- 

mum. 


Maxi- i 
mum. ! 


|l?«00 


Year In which group 
maximum can be 
rouched. 


91,200 


C<V20 i *1,H<0 ; 
2,100 


9120 

120 


Third. 

Third. 

Severn h -from )»■ 
ginning of service, 


THE STUDENTS OK THE NORMAL SUHOofU 

' The enrollment of the normal school includes 423 prospective 
teachers in the normal department and 527 pnpils in the training 
school. The latter group serve# as the practice school for the ctfdet 
^teachers. As far as pnpils are Abnce'rned if is like other public schools 
^ Jfgnolulu, and hence need not be considered here. 

fibf tlxe 423 students, 42 are boys and 381 are girls; The median 

Thi Middle 50 per cant r^ngC fropi , 
^ onU>j^t l8 ] &nd 8 monU>B 5 ;0n the basis of .ege'i 
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normal schools. Segregating the students according to racial descent '• 
brings out several interesting points. Eight only are of American 
birth and only one is of British descent. One-fourth are Japanese; 
almost one-fourth arc Chinese; slightly more than one-fourth are 
part Hawaiian; 6S are Portuguese; 22 arc pure Hawaiians; and 
-there is a scattering representation of Porto Biran, Korean/ and 
Spanish. Xinety per cent of |he studenl body must work under a 
hc.n y handicap, having failed >o master the English language before 
undertaking the serious responsibility of teacher preparation. Thia 
difliculty, coupled with- the diversity of background formed by 
custom and tradition, makes for a general state of unpreparedness and 
immaturity on the part of the graduates. Thoroughly prepared 
tea chin's are J^t possible so long as the institution attempts to 
justify its present low entrance requirements. Ifnhe normal schools 
of the Tmtcd States are justified in raising the standards of entrance , 
and of graduation, it may he argued that the teacher training center 
’of Hawaii would he doubly justified in doing so on the one basis of 
complex racial differences and all that this implies, in the teaching 
of the language, customs, and ideals of our country. 

n . 10 s ury e y commission has no misgivings as to the importance of 
the locally trained teacher in the further development of the public 
school system. 1 1 realizes that, potentially, the students of the normal 
school hold out much promise in this great work. But the survey 
commission, nevertheless, is firmly of the opinion that the work of 
preparation must ho made to cover a longer period of time; that, in 
other words, the native-born candidate must have a complete liigh- 
srhool course in addition to graduation from tho elementary school' , 
before lie shall be permitted to enter upon his professional preparation 
iii,lho normal<«9ioW, and that, in the latter school, a course of not 
less than two years shall he required of him. 



-TIIh ORGANIZATION’ AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

" From the bulletin of the normal school the following excerpts are 
taken to indicate the purpose and ortpmization of the school: , 

The purpose of tho school is (a) to aid th/studenMn acquiring the art of teachin g 
fir practice under intelligent airec$i<A, anti lo instruct him in tho stdened of eduia- 
W to teach the subject matter of thf elementary and high school courses, anSs 
•Mh subject matter of collegiate -rank as will give background for the work of 
tod supervision, , ® 

There are two departments in tho school, the normal department, giving instruo , 
ton in the academic subjects of the course and the science of education, and the 
Wher ° thei c *^ ote are to teach by teaching under close 

^^noi^idepartment instruction ie given 1 1« thS^ibjdct matter of ^enaentM^ 
p tod high school course^ and such subject matter*#* col legate rank M v ' - $ 
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•The subject matter of the clementarv course is taught to give the teacher? of the 
normal department an opportunity of actually intruding the students in the b«t 
methods of teaching the subjects of the roum*. In this way the normal dcjiartment 
keeps in touch with the training department and directs the* method of tlw- school 
The school is a unit in regard to the methods employed in the school. 

The trofnhnr students of the nomiaL depart im-irt are divided into three claves or 
groups for convenience of work in the training department, and the day in the t ruining 
department in divided into three parts: 0-!0.30 a. m.. 10.45-12 m.. 1 2.30 3 p. m.. 
to admit of each division having charge of the work during one-third of the da \ . Kadj 
. croup teaches one week in each period, consequently three weeks in eaeh roon. . Tk? 
groups then advance a room, the group in Grade VIII beginning the work tn (iradt- h 

In this way each cxidet teaches all the subjects in e:M*h grade and gives one- third of 
his time for thieo years to acquiriiv the :irt of teoehine. and the ?emaininc twe-th;M$ 
tothestud) of academic subject*.® 

In thfs^rHining department tht^frairnng-srh^ol tonrher ha? the v* neral super viiioo 
of the room. She directs the < adet^ in the arrangement, of the .\ubjoet matter, surest 
the method of presentation. corrects the lesson plan**. keep* i\ ra orcl of the ability c( 
the caaets to t^ach and manage a room. teaches mode! lessons, and gives acri-tauce 
(o the cadets in the teachmg of the lesson. . 

The cadets take charge of the room? in which they teach, prepare the lesson plan?, 
capertor the school property. and supervise the pupii< on the prnund*. In this vay 
the cadets art? prepared to take chanjo of any scdioid to which tlmy m<yv h-' appointed. 

I The orgamzation'of the school is such that it Hoes not accomplish 
( all that its statement of purpose indh-at^. Tn the first place. the 
standard for entrance renders it fntile to expect \»<»rk of colbgiato 
grade. Every member of the faculty'know^theiv is nom\ In "fact, 
there is little work of high-school grade, although some high school 
subjects appear in the curriculum. A good plan of orgnnizr.tiw: 
should emphasize. *at the very outset, the necessity of seeing t hat 
the course of study is enriched in subject .mutter. While. retaining 
an emphasis on method and grade work, then* should also he subject 
matter to give” background, appreciation, and joy in reading and 
study to those who are preparing to teach and Americanize Hawaii’s 
children. 

. In tliQ socond place, the articulation of the normal-school and 
training-school department^ is not good, aud*the defect, results in 
needless misunderstandings and ill feeling. The administration has 
not* yet learned to delegate the details of this important work to 
an official who lias the ability and inclination to develop a plan of 
cooperation in which both normal-school instructors and training- 
school teachers will have clearly defined and mutually recognized 
functions with relation to practice teaching by the cadets. The 
school needs an outstanding leaded for the work, one who can com- 
mand the respect of both groups. Wlicu-such a person is installed 
the principal of tho normal school should withdraw from tho petty 
minnthc of school management and discipline of the grades, and giw 
*the head' ‘of the training school some leeway in the initiation of plans 
and the carrying out of pdliqies. There should he periodic conferences 
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between the beads of departments in the normal school and the 
training teachers. ^ This seldom occurs as between groups and though 
indh idual conferences are held they take on tho nature of interviews 
for pointing out corrections. The training teachers should bo encour- 
aged to feel that they are a more important factor in the institution 
tlmn mere classroom teachers. They do in fact perform the func- 
tions of critic teachers, bifc their efficiency and their contentment 
"°”ld b<? much enhanced if the administration would vouchsafe a 
more wholesome understanding of their positions. The instructors 
in the normal department would, moreover, welcome tills innovation. 

In view of the heavy programs carried by the training teachers 
it would probably be advantageous to have in the training school 
tlui'e teachers for every two grades, instead of one teaclier per grado 
ns at present. More especially is this' true frorii the.'fourth or° fifth 
ton ho eighth grades. Each teacher could then he responsible for 
tlio work of two-thirds of each day and have the other third for 
planning work, .correcting lesson plans, directing Cadets in the 
pieparation of different subjects, and other necessary work. Under 
apian of this kind training teachers would be able to gi\ c their 
undivided attention (in school time) to the teaching of the cadets; 
practice work would be done bettor: and much duplication of wort- 
hy the teacher-; of the normal school proper could he dispensed with. 

Cadet teachers begin their practice teaching in the sophomore year! 
This procedure does not seem to be justified, for it means that imma- 
ture students, sometimes of N or 15 years of age, are sent to the 
grades to teach. Students in the sophomore year arc not prepared 
fo, this work in any sense. The work is too arduous aud too fre- 
quently indifference and poor work are the results. Practice teach- 
ing should ho deferred to the junior year at least. Furthermore,' 
no f raming is given in planning grade work. Pupils are given pages 
of detailed outlines of subject matter, but arc given no idoa how to 
lay out work -themselves. It is suggested that for at least ono term 
of t lie senior year the students choose a grade, lay out its work, and 
deal with it ■ junior the supervision of the training teacher. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SCHOOL. 

It was stated above that the normal-school faculty makes a favor- 
ablo impression as to personnel and training, in spite of the fact that 
a few members show little pedagogical comprehension, It is a 
seriously earnest' faculty. It represents a Commendable spirit- of 
of willingness’ and high professional purpose; nevertheless, tho 
esprit do corps can not he said To he good. This is due to a numltor 
of causes, responsibility for whish hinges on the administration of 
the school. 
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! The administration is enormously anti needlessly cumbersome. 

The amount of routine that has been built up is almost unbelievable ^ 
I and weighs with heavy exactions on the time and energy of both 
| „ faculty and stiidonts. Most of the teachers are overworked. All of 

tliemVarry heavy programs of teaching, which are greatly increased 
by duties and red tape that emanate from the principal’s office. 

| Teachers who are scheduled for teaching and administrative details 
amounting to 32, 34, 37, 30, add 45 periods per week are so decidedly*" 
overburdened' that the /[uality.of teaching must suffer thereby'. 
More than this,, the insistence of tho principal on rigid form and 
method crushes ’both originality and initiative. Careful observation 
confirms the following opinion: “The method work required is nll- 
| pervading, formal; consists in emphasizing one method of procedure 
on Hows no individuality ‘in either teacher or pupil, and leads 
| * to mechanical processes rather than to intelligent planning.' 

Lack of real harmony between training teachers and normal-school 
\ instructors, already referred to, is another factor that works against 
ft good esprit do corps. The t\*o departments are not working 
together in that.spirit of harmony that is fundamental to the insti- 
tution. There is .a strong undercurrent of feeling that the normal- 
1 school instructors are sent to the -training school with directions from 
the office of administration to find and report faults. This is not 
| true, of course, for the individual instructors are very willing to help, 

\ Because of the\vstem they have little or no opportunity to do so, 

| The writing and correcting of jdans is still another disturbing element, 

j .Cadet students are required to spend altogether too much tune on 

I the copying of the most -Elaborate plans in connection w ith their 
practice teaching. The effect of this on the quality of their work is 
not what the administration bejievos it to he. Instead of increasing 
^resourcefulness, any originality the cadet may possess ts Aullificd. 

* His teaching is little more than the rehashing of the long-drawn-out 
j details of this plah. On the other hand, the machinery by which 
the plans are brought to a point where they can he accepted is so 
involved that it is responsible for much of the unpleasant ntmos- 
| phere existing between the normal and training departments. The 
I outline given below will give some idea of IiAw cumbersome the 
organization of this w f ork is: 

1. All instructions to student teachers must l>c made in writing, and include every 

; ' detail.- Tfieso instructions are made by grade teachers. 

2. These instructions are carefully corrected by normal touchers. 

r Jt. They are then t/j^ed arid handed tA the pupils.- 

4, In a plan period in school, supervised by .both grade and normal leat hers, the 
plain are written from these instructions. 

5. .The completed pWn, many pajpts length, is handed, to the fcrade teacher, 
who cohects it. She Accivee ot least eight a day. 
g 6! The plans from all the grades now go through the office,- when* a njieeUHy assigned 

. teacher 11 checks” them; that is, sees if they are all there. 
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'■ The plane art* dividing l>v subpvlp. and e^nt to the nrnroal teacher for commotion. 
Tliif* moan? at lf*net 50, potwibly 100, plans to 1 m» corrected by this one to-achor every 
day * 

8. The twire-cGrreoted plan i P handed to the cadet who makes all corrections in 
*rmn?. The normal teacher in charpe of the correction jwriod poes over all these 
mmvtionfl, and if the plan ia eatiRfaetory ehe signs it. 

0. The (X KM. plan? now co through the office again*, where they are checked the 
second time. ■ 

1ft. Fho plans are initialed by the principal. 

IT In addition to all this procedure, the normal instructors must look over and 
0. K. alj the training teachers* plans from which the cade. ’writes his plans. 

(erf a inly all this duplication can not mean efficiency; and it is 
not.an economical arrangement from the point of view of the normal 
tom her. the grade teacher, the cadet, the typist, the “checker,” or. 
Hie principal. It means, rather, the most work with the least 
results. When n cadet has consumed three or four sheets of foolscap 
in making a plan he has no time or*energy to consider its presenta- 
tion in class. Struggling with his unwieldy, half-digested material, 
his teaching naturally suffers. Training which depends so largely on 
the spirit which imbues a scliool, and the personalties of its teachers, 
can never be given until sham and form are eliminated. 

In view of these facts it is not surprising that the sctool lacks 
vitality , and more, that if labors in an atmosphere repression. 
It must he noted, however, that the administration is 4 not to be 
.charged with studied repression. It represents autocracy of the 
henevo&nt typo, although unwise and shortsighted. But in these 
dtus a unique situation is presented when a normal school regards 
the originality ijnd initiative of faculty members ns a liability rather 
than as an asset. 

IMUH KDl HE AM) .METHOD. 

1 lie programed the students in the normal school department are 
too crowded. There nfe three terms in the school year and students 
arc required to earn programs of IS to 20 subjects in each &mi. 
Two representative programs (a senior group and a sophomore 
group j arc shown herewith; 


• 

'A 

*(hior program {'0 n ubjerts j.rr 

Vftl). . 


' Timr. 

Monday. 

i 

Tttesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

van- fi.no 

S UK (Mr, 
MMft.30 
la&MaA 
la -D‘ii.25 
H. 25-12. 00 

U0TK12.3O 
U30- 1. IS 
l % no 

2.00- 2,40 
2.40- 3. i* 

Science. 

ChyslcsU tranBng. 

Education. 

R»*#w. 

Arithmetic. S 
tocography. 

Noon recess. 
English. * 
Monograrm. 
Correction of 
plans. 
r»n?. 

Hstory. 

1 Education. 
Story, drawing. 
Rcrw). 

1 fygicne. 
tieography. 

Noon recess. 
KngM. 

Music. 

Correction of 
plans. 

Tuns. 

Science. '* 
Child study. 
Story, drawing. 

Arithmetic 
Colloquial Eng- 
Ush: • 

Noon race**. 
English. 

ClvlcsT 

Correction of 
plans, 
flan?. 

i 

History. 

School law. 
Story, drawing. 
Recess. 

Hygiene. X 

Ueogmphy. 

Noon recess. 
English. 

Music. 

Correction of 
. plans. 

Turns. j 

History. 

Child study. 
School-room art. 
Recess. 

■Arithmetic. / 
Sounds. / 

Noon reoest. 
English. 

Letter writing. 
Correction of 

riST 

0 
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i 


• Tit:.'', 

Mull- l.:y. j 

"*.■ .y. 

Wclnr.^Liy./ 

Tl-ut -,l.i v. 


S. IV S..10 

A.=vin1»ly. 

AssemWv. 

i 

Assembly. 

\ssemMy. 

i Ass m My. 

'i.yy % uo 

A ? s i ? tli tt t i n 

Assistant in 

Assistant In 

Assistant in , 

A - 1 • 1 n t f n 


grade?. 

grade?. 

gradm. i 

i grades. 

| grades. 

| Literature and 

9. 00- 9. lo 

Literature a ml 

I. iterator* ami 

LtUraturo and 

U torn lure a ini 

iv -i;.- ip :;o 

composition. 

composition, 
i Currcrh. m cut'. 

composition. 

compodti-.m- ! 

! .'otnpfrsiiion. 

Elementary i 

K 1 c m c n t a r y 

('nic>. ; 

‘ Uusine^ .mik- 


science. , 


.science. * j 


, tneiic. 

10.30-10. V. 

Rows?. 

j UccO-:;. 

Reocss. 

Keces?. 

i Rows?. 

10. 45-11. 23 

.Store, drawing, 
or#. 

Story, di awing. 

Sti.ry, driving, 

St*jrv,'-u;i.M::g, 

1 Storv, '!■ , -* i: jc, 


1 nrr. ■ 

arr. 

| nrr 

! art. 

‘11.2-V12.0Q 

History. , 

1 History. 

History. J 

History. 

: History. 

! 2. 1*0-12. 30 

Noon rcoo??. 

1 Noon trees?. 

Noon recess. 

! S>inrNi*j!s 

\ixin ic-t*-. 

13. 30- 1. 1,) 

Vocational. . 

ColKumijl Kng- 

Vocational. i 

i Correction - nml 

Vocation!. 



lWi. 


• sound?. 1 


1.1V 100 

Geography. 

Oeofjr.iphv. 

Coography. 

nougraph}. ! 

! Cts-griq ! i 

2. t*IV- 2.40 

1’hydcat training. 

Hygiene. ' 

Hygiene. • 

! Music. ,j 

l Music. 

3.13 

AlgiLra or Ha- 

Algebra or Ha* 

Arithmetic 

Algebra i<r ! f :i- 

A riUnr. -x 


waiian hl?Lry. 

waili/i hi-- l**ry. 


uaii.in hl-L-cy 



!. .... . 

- ' 


-- ■ * 
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Nearly nil of- those subjects require written work; some subjects 
mailin' mi excessive amount. The absence of opportunity for play 
and recreation will be jutted, together with the short noon recess. 
When, moreover, one learns that students are obliged to work bite 
into the night to keep from falling in arrears, the killing, monotonous 
nature of the grind will In* understood. It is one of the unfortunate 
.results of attempting to give n high school education and profe^innnl 
teacher training at the same time. 

Then, the programs nre not well balanced considering the needs of 
these young people. Too much of their work is an elaboration of 
elementary work. Not enough time is given to literature and aim- 
position equivalent to modern high school work. Standard writings 
in literature should lx* increased, also standard hooks on English 
composition. There is no reason to doubt that the students would 
bteome deeply interested in real vital literature, and in composition 
once it could be freed of its ultraforaml character. Too many of 
the students now see literature and English work-in general from the 
standpoint of the number of recitations by which it must he taught, 
or the v thought-getting,” ‘oral expression '’periods into which the 
recitation hou^are divided. This prompts the suggestion that the 
so-called ’’Colloquiul-English*' periods in the above programs aiv 
more or less farcical, subversive of good results, and ought to be done 
away with, l^et correct speech he stressed in all recitations ami in 
the English courses particularly, but do not set aside siteciftl'periods 
for the bookkeeping of mistakes in written and oral speech. 

Vocational work and the manual arts are neglected in the course 
of study, as is also physical education. In the case of manual arts, 
as taught in the .normal at present, it Js not viewed as a scheme of 
general education; nor can it be regarded as vocational because the 
subject matter teuds to be obsolete and not>typicnl of' or common 
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to the industries of Hawaii. But more, it is impossible^: foi* this 
poorly selected subject matter to bo arranged in sonic ki|^ of so-' 
qucntinl order for instruction, due to the fact that the details of the 
siiop are looked after by the administration and riot left to the in- 
?trm-|or. 

The school is very much behind modern thought and practice in 
sm b subjects us civi.-s and United States history. l\studonts reflect 
this state of a (fairs when they go into the schools of the Territory. 
A lulh rich, enthusiastic understanding of the American heritage of 
freedom and democratic government is not theirs, and in consequence 
it is not banded down to the children. The school makes 'consider- 
able claim 1 for its work in civics, having given, so it is asserted, 
special attention to this subject “ever since the organization of the 
♦ ii'iinai school. This has been attempted '-largely through the 
various activities of the school us an organization." “The normal 
school students are organized foi- the conduct of school exorcises and 
fo; the control or the pupils on the playground and in thaidiissrooms. 
The student body by classes elects its officers, who servb for a year 
and who ad, subject to approval of the schools as indicated by* the 
rules and regulations of ihy department of public instruction.'' * But 
against t his it myst he said that observation of tho school at work and 
conversation with many members of the student-body failed to 
indicate any true realization on the part of the young people that 
the school lift* or the form of student-body organization was in any 
secs, a part of or even related to the larg'yr enterprises of American 
go\ eminent. These features were rather viewed as the administra- 
tion's machinery for disciplining the school, the most outstanding of 
which was the policing of school buildings ami,, the school yard" by 
student- sheriffs and their assistants. That is, at certain places on 
the school grounds and in hallways mid at entrance to lavatories the 
oll'acrs. chosen usually from the freshman class, are assigned to duty, 
each one giving entire dav jp it about onee*oach term. They 
observe a .(I record the comings and goings of their fellow-students, 
rims the administration .knows the whereabouts of everv student at 
m cry moment of the day. jfiuco the students are very tractablo 
und remarkably well-behaved it is difficult for anyone, after duo 
examination, to see wherein details of this kind carry- uny weight in 
the inculcation of any principles of civics other than poliee duties. “ 
Turning to the curricu^m of the' training school one again finds a ‘ 
lin k of balance in tho progrnmsld thu different grades and the need 
of revision of subject matter. Grade programs are illustrated by the 
following examples from Glades I und II: ■ 


1 *J0 K court ul iriperlmcmlent of ruiiiip liiNtructlou, m\ p. 40. 
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DAILY PROGRAM OF GRAPE 1 (TRAINING SCHOOL). 

9.00* 9.05 Forming lines. ' * * 

9.05->i 9.10 Opening exercises. 

9.10- 9.15 Morning talks; 

9.15- 9.25 Calendar work. „ 

9.25- 9.35 Music — wt teetr. 

9.35- 9.40 Memory vereu or spelling. 

9.40- 9.50 Drill— testing old words. % 

9.50- 9.55 Physical exercises. 

9,55-10.30 Home geography. 

9.55- 10.05 Thought getting. 

10.05-10.10 Expression of thought. 

10.10- 10.20 Orabexpreasion, 

10.20- 10.30 Selected sentences used for: ( 

10.20-10.25 Reading. 

( 10.25-10.30 Word drill Copying. 

10.45- 10.55 Music— rote singing. ' 

10.55- 11.10 Arithmetic. 

10.55-11.00 Thought getting „ t * « 

11.10- 11.00 Impression and oral expression. 

1 1 .10-1 1 20 Manual work . 

11.20-11.45 Work with reader (literature^ 

11. 20- 11.25 Thought sitting. 

11.25-11.35 Word drill and word testing from book.'* 

11.35-11.45 Selected sentences used for reading. 

11.45- 11.55 Conversational lessons and stories Prill m ^ unds. 

11.55- 12.00 Prills on number work. 

12.30-12.35 Singing (4). Penmanship G) 

12.35-12.40 Prill— Reciting old lessons. 

12.40 1.35 Story work. - 4 

12.40-12.45 Thought getting. (Drawing.) 

12.45-12.55 Expression of thought (clay or jnper rutting <. very day). 
1.95- 1.10 Physical exercises. 

1.10-* 1.35 Selected sentences used for: ^ 

1.10- 1.20 Reading. 

* 1.20- 1.25 Word drill. 

1.25- 1.35 Copying. , 

1.35- 2.00 Prills. 

J .35- 1 .40 Word testing Irom reader. 

1.40- 1.45*Arithinotic. 

1.45- l.ijft Pounds. ' 

1.50- 1.55 Troublesome forms. 

1.55- 2.00 Memory verse. 

^ DAILY PROGRAM OF GRAPE II (TRAINING SCHOOL)? 

tT JjL*. 


9.00- 9.05 Forming lines, elr. 

9.01W 9.10 Opening exercises. 
tblO- 0.!5 Morning talk.. 

9,15- 9.20 Weather record. 

9.20-10,20 PoufO geography. 

9.20- 9.30 Thought getting. 

9,30- 9.35 Expression of thought, 
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* 9.20-10:20 Home geography— Continued. 

. 9.:I5- 0.50 Oral expression (drills on difficult sounds as4h, wh, etc. IV topic 

and specific questions). 

9 ..’>0-10.10 Selector! sentences (It) or answer* to questions (2) lo 1 m? used for: 
f). 20-10.00 Reading (teaching to rc;id — relation of thought ,to symbol). 

* Grammar based on sentences. Phrasing. 

10.00-10.05 Copying. 

10.05-10.10 Dictation (2). Spelling (JD. . 

10.10-10.20 Written story. - 1 

- 10 20-10.25 Memory verse. . . . ’ 

10.25-10. :10 Drill? (eon vorsai ional loM-jon? to tearh correct us** oi lowruai^). Records. 

„ 1 ^nvml [if rio<! . 

10.-i5- 1 1 . 1 5 Arithmetic... • , 

101.5- 10.55 Thought getlim:. 

10 55- 11 .05 Oral expression. 

1 1.05- 1!. 15 Written expression. 

.11.15 ll . t> Literature —reading (A). Sp.viul drill on iienumnahip (I). 

11 15-11.25 Reading, background. Preparation for si leu t and oral reading. 

1 1 25 1 ! .35 Word drill— won! testing from book . 

H 35-11. -15 Pilcni and oral reading. 

11.1.5-12.00 Music. 

Ihsii’isf-d on/mfotlfrr drills or sound drills fash questions). 

\ Third /*t5V. 

12.30 1.10 T. W. Tb. llygicue and sanitation (2) F. M. 

12 30-1 2. 40* Thought getting. 

12 10-12.45 Expression of thought. - 
12 15- 1.00 Oral expression (drills on sounds. Use topic and specific questions). 

1 .00— 1.20 Solectcd Auntcn«ea (3). C Answers to questions (2) to be used for: 

1.00-1.10 Reading. , • , , ' 

1.10-1.15 Copying (special helpiu ivmnaiiHhij>). ; 

1.15-1.20 Dictation (2). Spelling (3). 

120-1.30 Physical exercises. 

I A0- 1.50 < 'onvereational lessons. 

1.5ft- 2 00 S]M*cial drills. in multiplication tables and sounds. Records. 

Since the important subject in these grades, as in all the so-called 
primary grades, is reading, and since the peculiar conditions in 
Hawaiian, schools greatly enhance this ipapo^tanc^, there seems to be 
no justification for such disparity of time between subjects like 
home geography, arithmetic, and reading. The programs above are 
arranged on the same fysis ns those for seventh and eighth grades 
where, of course,, the arrangement is ihuch more acceptable. It is 
suggested that an improvement in arrangement could be brought 
about by giving the 9.20-10.20 period over to reading and literature 
and alternating home geography with arithmetic* and other subjects 
between morning recess and' noon. The. home geography course 
possesses godd content but too much time is spent on it. The apth* < 
Tnetic course plunges the chifd into too much formal and attract 
work in the early grades. “Besides this, fo*o much time ia given over 
vnas*~£0 — 7 * * ; 
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to written work of various kinds. The effect of these practices is to 
cut down time needed ior teaching reading and for oral work. In 
Hawaiian 'schobfe generally too little time is given to work that 
develops power towse oral English correctly and the normal school 
is abetting this questionable practice. 

Attention, too, should Uncalled to the method of recitations as 
indicated in the above programs. Recitations arc broken into oiop- 
esscs like “Thought getting,” ^R^mession of thought.” and ’Ora) 
or written expression.” Thus the institution has adapted the ideas 
’ of classroom procedure ns formulated by well-known leaders. Tn 
much t’f the work observed there was satisfactory ' functioning of 
these processes. But frequently cutlets were sOvimmersi d in the 
form of presentation and procedure that substance whtMjniiiTiy lost 
sight of, the cadet exhibiting an inefficiency painfultohinisbifjitwell 
as to training teachers and observer. The administration. 1 ■ teev 
insistent that everything shall be run through this "process’ -or 
method mill; it lias become an obsession, operating to beget resent- 
ment on the part of faculty members who now and again desire to 
alter the procedure for the sake of some newer idea. , 

Again, the administration has been unalterably opposed to the 
use of a phonics system in teaching reading. This is true in spile of 
the fact that a majority, of the normal- school faculty believe that 
phonics should be introduced. Opinion on the mainland differs as 
to the-actual imjtbftancc of phonics, bimfeith regard to island condi- 
tions there is little doubt that thefuculty^fnnion is sound. But even 
if it^cre a mooted <|uestion, what an opportunity the normal school . 
htjefto lest out thq, relative merits of the two schools of opinion. It 
is Jio belief of the survey staff that some one of the modern phonics 
systems should be introduced into tho t/ainiug school at once, not w 
much because it sees an opportunity for experimentat ion, but because 
it holds that/ a gooff phonetic system offers a type of introductory 
approach to reading oi inestimable value for Hawaii, whether one 
considers tho matter from the point' of view' of the Hawaiian teacliOT 
'or from that of the Hawaiian childreu. 

Finally, a word must bo said in disapproval of the system of formal 
examinations in vogue in the normal school. Those ore a part of tiro 
general examinations laid down in times past by the department ol 
public instruction, and to that extent that administration of thcschool 
is only partially responsible. Examination in jiractically all sub- 
— jaytfi in both normal department and training school are held each' 
term; that is, throe times per. year. They lay heavy exactions oa 
the ability of students and jfttpik to memorize. In tire normal 
ecfoool department they aro met by memorizing almost verbatim the 
notes of tho class and the textbooks. But particularly objectionable 
from any standpoint, whether theoretical or practical, js the policy 

* 
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of requiring: these students iirfcverv examination paper to necalkall . 
English en’ors committed in each class during the temi and to set 
down the corrected form that should have been said or written. The 
.‘point will he made clour by including here an illustration from the 
exumination forms used irfcthfe institution; * ' 

- TERRITORIAL NORMA I, AX\P TRUNJNC, SCHOOL. 


Naim * ... Date A,. ^ ' j». 

Subject * Markedly : 

C'liiVp ’ - ' r , Last school . *. 


Mark:" 


l. # \..-- 

LiM yuiir trouhloeorm* torme in this eabjoct. *■ ■ \ 

i»A (,'l:\s?romn written English, # ^ . 

b\ (iassronm (>ral English. r •* > • x \ 

m i OUlpim^al English. \ 

What ate the characteristic troublesome forms ia Vrhich a 'S v '. 

mathematic** teacher, orst hool taw teacher) should histructiier jhinils? 

X. H.- -Each pupil^muat^anftwer the above question. 

Xo matter wliat the siih]e7t~t>f4-lM^u^cj ^mai ion, thch/ihe student 
must (and again from jnomon ) make due record "61 hLs rcroTiTtructed 
sins of omission and commission in English. To do this conscien- 
tiously he is supposed td have kept a hook of cotTOcte^. statements 
during the term. But the observers were told hy various students 
that the exaction is so absurd as to tempt niany students merely to 
fill in the answers sufficiently to f ‘get by.’* Tho point of -absurdity 
seems to have been reached when teachers are asked to keep & com- 
plete record of tho errors made in each of their classes, in order to 
be able to estimntc eorrpctly the angers of the students. Faculty 
common sense, however, prompts a reasonable evasion of the regu- 
lation. 

FORMALISM AS BERN TN RULES ANO REGULATIONS. 

The extent to which* tho administration of tho normal school has 
formalized its machinery of operation is veiy well shown tty a number 
of examples taken from the set of elaborate instructions imposed 
upon the training school teachers. To insure* propel* conduct of 
classes llio following official rules, or •'points"” (taken Jrom a much 
longer list), uro issued by tho principal for the observance of teachers 
and cadets: - 

t * i 

' POINTS TO BB REMEMBERED WHILE TEACHING IN GRADES. 

(Read tliem carefully A 

fcioc that tho children oboy AisUmtly^ when the. boll rings. (That they do n<it go 
lor a drink but oomc aa fast as Jbey can to the lino.) " 

See that they do not talk or tfuiclyona another in Iho lino, but look straight ahead — 
&o one stretching hia neofc at nfvside. t 
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kind of teacher training which the Territory now needs. Xeithor, it 
should ho added, can the commission escape the conclusion: (1) That 
tlu* machinery of administration is defeating the very aims which 
the normal school has sot for itself; (2) that this machinery lias pre- 
vented both the school and tho faculty from reaching a satisfactory 
efficiency in the training of local' teachers'; and (3) that radical changes 
in tho>rganizntion and administration of the institution should be 
effected*. 

The more important of the, changes recommended by tho eomnys- 
sinn follow: ' ^ 

I. (iradunUy raise admission standards so that by the time the 
chrss which last entered the school will hnye graduated, the school 
will ho upon a lxigh-school basis; that is, \yil] receive only those having 
a high-school .education or its equivalent and for a two-year course 
in teacher training. 

-• Abandon tlio present normal school sito formorinal school pur- 
poses and erect suitable buildings on the university campus, or near it, 
m\ make with university authorities oitliW tho one or tho other of 
two arrangements: Tho university, through a department or col- 

fctfo of education toT>o organized, to lake over all responsibility for 
the control and administration of the normal ^chool or^) the manage- 
ment and control of the normal school to ho independent of the uni- 
versity but a cooperative plan bo arranged whereby the students of 
tho normal school may take courses offered by pio university. * 
^ Thcro aro a number of reasons favoring this plan of connecting 
the training oHsland teachers with the University of Hawaii, tliwwo 
principal ones being: Cl) That thoreby opportunity can bo givoi^the 
young people who are taking tho training to take at tho same time 
'courses of instruction in tho university whiclx will broaden their hori- 
zon and givo them an informational content not otherwise to he ob- 
tained and which, it is obvious, Hawaiian-born young people who are 
enuring- the teaching profession greatly noed, coming ns they do in 
many cases from homes of relatively illiterate people, and (2) such an 
arrangement would inako available .to normal school stuHlnts tile, 
university equipment of farm, of shop, ^laboratory which must be 
'at hand if tho teachors tire to be prepared tp undertake the type of 
school work in the elomontary grades or in tlio high schools which is 
demanded of them if tho occupational needs of tho islands are to re- 
vive tho attention from the schools which they" deserve. . 

11. THE LAHAlNAlUNA TRADE SCHOOL. 

Tho Lahuinaluna school, situated at a beautiful location on the 
Island of Maui, was founded by the missionaries in 1831. In 1849 it 
was taken over from tho American Board of Mi&ions by the Hawaiian 
Government. In 1900 it came under tho supervision of the Territorial 
' education department "through the annexation of the islands. In 
^ ■ -a t 
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1916 it was taktfft out from under the supervision of tie Territorial 
commissioners of education and placed under the control of a separate 
Board. When this chnugo took place it was caflod a trade Bchool. 

The school -owns 1,000 acres of lund and *a valuable wate> right 
The soJiQoliis farming about 42 acres of cane land from which it re- 
ceives annually about $8,000 net. One of tho plantation corporations 
is growing cane on 12 acres, Jhq boys of the school contributing a 
certain amount of work. The remainder of the thousand -aero tract 
has been lotsod to plantations li^ the land department 0 / the Territo- 
rial Government, the proceeds of which, however, do not benefit the 
school. The buildings which comprise (lie school plant have an ifn- 
pi ox i inn to value, of $75,000. 

Tlie sejmol is a free school open to boys only. They spend their 
entire time at die school. The grades provided for, corresponding to 
tjie grading system of'tlxe public school, arc tlio fifth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades. The usual acadorpic subjects are taught in 
tdl grades but the ninth grade. The time of ajl ninth grade bo\'s* is 
given ‘over to shop 'work, consequently, according to this peculiar 
arrangement, none of the usual school studios aro offered in this 
.grade. The course in shop work provides that the boys shall take 
printing in the sixth grade, carpentry in the seventh grade, black- 
smith in it in die eighth gvade, and machine, shop work in tho ninth. - 
The equipment, however, for shop work is for the most part of a 
very elementary character, and in adequate at that. Several pieces 
of expensive machinery have been i retailed which are not suitable 
or indeed not usable ami arc idle." A drill costing $1/400 is idle 
much of the time becuuse the shop is provided with only 5 horse- 
power motor, which is not sufficient to operate the drill. A very 
expensive machine for boring . cylinders was installed. There is 
but one other in tlio islunds. It stands idle. .Machinery for cutting 
out automobile tops was recently bought, but is idle because the r 
school can not compete withr private firms in thri business. An 
elaborate, and expensive equipment of drills, which arc never used, 
was also -unwisely purchased. -About $8,000 worth of equipment 
for the shops had been ordered ]bht had not been delivered at the 
time the school was visited r . ' . 

The following ,arc on the pay roll of the school: One principal, 6 
teachers, 1 cook, 1 matron, antKl canorfiold worker— 10 in all. The 
pay roll for the month of November was $1,31&. 

The enrollment for November, 1919, was as follows: Thirty-two 
Hawaiians, 27 part-Hawaiians, 3 Portuguese, 43 Japanese,' 9 Chinese, 

1 Filipino, and 3 of other racial extraction; altogether,, 118 boys. 
These were distributed aoiong the grades as follows: Twenty in 
tile fifth gra<fl? 22 in the sixth grade, 39 in the seventh grade, 26 in 
. tho eighth grades and 1 1 in the ninth grade. * 
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The estimated expense of maintaining the ©ch6ol for the calendar 
year *to December 31, 1919 r as given in a report of the principal to 
the governor, was as follows r 

Mdintenaruy co:i of Lahainaluna u)ioolfor ytar ending D^nnhtr . 7 /, 1919. 


Purposes. 


Dtnlnc h»H 

Salaries 

Supplies for (arm and shop — 
Cbarfcctffor 1920 crop planting.. 

Hfti*restini?1919 crop 

Inf’idfntflis 


Amounts. 


*,S00l<» 

7.049.00 

8 . 930.00 
1.972.70 
/MOL 00 

. H.20V 


Total. 


j::: 


* onsr.KVATiON.s o\ the foregoing vasts’ 

4 

The school is doiug nothing more in an academic wuv than a good 
elementary public school of eight grades ought to-be doihg. In 
those activities peculiar to a trade school it-does not have (he equip- 
ment to do trio re than a good public high school ought to be equipped 
to do. As now organized the school is not prepared to train boyB 
to earn their livelihood in the trades. At present the gqduates of 
the school chift into the first thing which comes to hand quite as do 
the boys from the public schools who have no special vocational 
training. That is to say, the work of the school is not of a sufficiently 
advanced character, either academically or along the lilies of prepara- 
tion for the trades, to enable the graduates to cuter the vocations 
at any higher level than do those of the public schools. This is in 
no wise a critirism-of the principal of the school, for without doubt 
lie lias done all with the school that the policy determined upon 
would permit. , - 

Furthermore, to give the boys who now attend the school what 
they could get from the public schools fully os well is costing the 
Ten it r»i v from 925,000 _ to j$90 # OOO per year. The question at once, 
comes/ What is the justification for asking the Territory to pay out 
1215 annually on each of 1 18 boys while it pays out only about $&0 4 
per child on those of the same attainments in the public-school 
systomf 

The only point which the commission hoard in justification was 
that the school has been looked Upon in* roccnt* years aa a schopl 
primarily for children of . .the Hawaiian race and that it should *bb 
maintained to provide educational opportunities foq Hawaiian boys. - 
It requires but a glance at the character of tile enrollment ta rocog- 
nize that the number of the hoys who am of Hawaiian p&reutage is 
rapidly decreasing and that fcheib places aro being taken by boys of 

V ~ ~ * 
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the orient a! races. In 1910, for example,- Hawniians and part- 
Hawaiians comprised 8t> per cent of the schools' enrollment, while 
the.orierftftls comprised but 12 per cent. * In November, 1919, the 
, situation had changed greatly, the Hawaiian 'and pnrt-Hawaiian 
representation having fallen to 50 per cent of the total enrollment, 
v awhile that of the orientals had grown to' 44 per cent. TEe 3 7 ears 
in between show a steady decline in the proportionate enrollment of 
Haw'aiians > and part-Hawaiians and a steady inTltfase in Japanese 
and Chinese, principally Japanese. So that the point of a desire to 
minister to the edticatidhal needs of Hawaiian youth, however -well 
taken in the past, is rapidly becoming less applicable. 

A PLAN FOR THE REORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL. 

While the commission can see 40 justification for the school which, 
as it now stands, is* doing little more than duplicating the work of 
the public school, yet it see9 for it a big opportunity to render a 
distinctive service as a field branch of the University of Hawaii. 

The school is set down among large sugar plantations. It affords 
a splendid opportunity for training young men of university ad- 
vancement to couple with theoretical study practical experience in 
the various activities of the plantations, the training designed to 
prepare for the filling of skilled and semiskilled positions on the 
plantations. Doubtless it would be an easy matter to arrange 
with r plantation managers to give opportunity to the students of 
the^school for such practical experience. Two -young men could 
pair off, for example, one to take his place in the school, one to take 
a place on a near-by plantation. At the end of some convenient 
period, say two weeks, a -Shift could be made and places traded. In 
this way a continuity of both school worJ^SITd practical work on the 
plantation could bo secured. So the -Entire student body could be 
paired off in like manner and an ideal type of theoretical-practical 
education be obtained. . 

The plan of part-time training is growing rapidly in the States. It 
is giving very satisfactory results where it is carefully supervised by 
competent persons. It enables the } r oung- people {Jarticipating, 
furthermore, to earn considerable money during their period of 
schooling, for & wage scale dbmmensurate with the service rendered 
is adopted. ' * 

The expense of maintaining the L&hainaluna school organized as 
a part-time school under the supervision of the University of Hawaii 
* » admitting only young men who have matriculated* at the university 
and who are heading toward plantation , occupations of skilled and 
. semiskilled character, would be abundantly justified. 
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12. FINANCING THE TERRITORIAL DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 

THK AMOUNT ■WHICH HONOLULU EXPENDS UPON HER SrilOOI.S. 

Iii the consideration of the question whetlier or not a eonunon- 
weailli is expending a sufficient sum on the education of its children 
no lmrd and fast lines cun be drawn; nevertheless, it is instructive 
to learn ho;v a given political unit compares in its expenditures with 
other units of the country falling within the same population group. 

It lias been shown in the analysis of the educational problem of the 
Hawaiian Islands, which comprises Chapter I of this report, that as 
compared with most mainland communities the educational task of 
the Hawaiian Islands is heavier and more-corn plicated. ■ To solve it 
in mi efficient manner it stands tp reason that a relatively larger 
expenditure for school purposes must naturally be made. A C om- 
! parison with. what the States are expending on their public school 
systems will be of interest. 

Data for such a comparison have never been compiled for States 
and Territories as wholes, but studies of the financial expenditures of 
all of«the .cities of the United States have been made which afford 
the necessary information for an illuminating examination of similar 
units of the Hawaiian Territory. The expenditures for the city and 
county of Honolulu, for example, in comparison with cities of the 
mainland of approximately the same population will show what the 
Hawaiian Territory is doing for education in comparison with main- 
lnnd practice. 

The first step in such a comparison is to examine- the way in which 
, 111,1 (il y «n<l county of Honolulu distributes her expenditures. As 
the reports for 1918 are the latest published reports for the cities of 
the United States, the following study is based upon 1918 figures: 

In in 18 the city and county of Honolulu expended in the mainte- 
nance and upkeep for all purposes, including the schools (but not pei- 
manent improvements), tho sum of 11,590,403.17, which' amounted to - 
$13.65 [»er capita of population, using the population estimate for the 
city and county of Honolulu of 116,500, compiled byjthe Territorial 
board of health, which many think is a conservative estimate. 

It Is interesting to see how this amount of $13.65 per capita Vos 
distributed among various municipal and county activities and to < 
learn what the 47 cities in the United States fulling into the seme 
population group, the group of cities having a population of 100 000 
to 300,000, did with their incomes similarly. The table which follows 
shows this distribution. • 

0 
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Distribution of city expenditures per capita of population (JO It). 


'City and Avencr 
county of of 47 

Honolulu, 


Gnotl government v *0.83 u.u 

Polioe department 2.C.0 i.c 

Fim dapartpent .70 1.75 

Conservation of licojth .84 i.js 

Street department 2.72 tie 

Charities, hospitals, corrections .Oti .78 

. Tfeeachoob — 4.41 5.0 

Libraries .» 

Eocyeafian.... :\ . . , .07 .e 

* AD oth or purposes '. . 82 • .71 

Total per capita cxt.mdil i:re * I?.r0 1 M 2 


* Tills table shows that the city and county of Honolulu is expend- 
ing S4.41 per capita of population on ite schools from city sources 
alone, whereas the average expenditure, of the 47 cities in Honolulu’s 
group in the States was $5.81. That is, Honolulu’s expenditure on 
its schools would have to be increased $1.40 per capita of population 
to give the schools of the city and "county the average amount that 
47 cities of the mainland in the same population group are expend- 
*' tng upon their schools from their city revenues. I u. other words, 
Honolulu’s per capita amount would have to be increased nearly 
one-third to bring its expenditures ou schools up to the average 
expenditure of cities of its class. Obviously, then, with an esti- 
mated population of 116,500, the number used in all these calcula- 
tions, it would requiro an additionaWmnual expenditure of $103,000 
on the schools of the city and oQunt.y of Honolulu alone to bring 
such expenditure up to the average of the cities of its class as shown 
• by the foregoing table. 

Of the 47 cities in the United States having a population between 
100,000 and 300,000 only six expended « a less per capita amount 
than Honolulu on their schools. These cities were: Atlanta. Ga., 
$3.94; Birmingham, Ala., $2.85; Memphis, Tenn., 83.92; Reading, 
Pa., $3.52; Fort Worth, Tex., $3.23; and Nashville, Tenn., $4.34. 
With the single exception of Reading! Pa., these arc all southern 
cities. 

Eleven cities of the group expended more than half as much 
again as did Honolulu, while three expended twice as much or more, 
these being ^Springfield, Mass., $9.76; Des Moines, Iowa, $10.18; 
and Hartford) Conn., $8.98. * 

Nor is this all, for these oompdnsons are deceptive in this respect— 
that the foregoing table shows for the cities of th$ States only 
the school expenditure which was derived from city revenues. Moat 
of these cities have money coming. into their school funds from 
State and county sources which is not shown in the tables from 
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whicli tie foregoing comparisons were derived, whereas the amount 
credited to the schools of the city and county of Honolulu is the 
entire amoiuit from all sources expended on tho schools. It is clear, 
therefore, that in the actiuvl amount of money which the Territory 
expends upon the schools of the city and county of Honolulu, when 
reckoned on the basis of population, is very far below that actually' 
expended upon the schools in the cities of the States. 

Inasmuch, however, as the aggregate per capita expenditure ^of 
mo »‘ii\ Hud county of Honolulu is considerably less than the aver- 
age of the cities of its group, being $13.65 against, an average of 
$10. 1J. another table showing the proportion such items bear to 
the ; n< ire expenditure is needed. This tabic follows: 


i’otpo. itdhu!. 1 4 'jinirjtinrfii titauHtf t'Ui d /.iuln.-yt.lx 


1 



l'M'7' • *>* , 


t'ii.v ami 

Avfr^i* 



roihit v of 

of 47 



Honolulu. 

ciUe.v 

frfW'fv! r 

'Aw i:wri’! 


V<r c*nj. 

JVr tent. 

FoltC'' th.'j 

|KiH MU'li* 



7.2 

Kirn tit'll 

*t tr*c:i * 


IX 1 

10.2 

Oo;*v.-r. ni 

imp iM health 



10.7 

Btroi i 

> trinurd '”_*** 


0.2 

20.0 ; 

40*7 

Chari* :r ] 

and uirre' , U i 


11.0 

Tho sr’’Oi 


' .4 : 

4.7 

UVririr*. 

. 


.12.3 1 

3*4 

R*;rc:il ;n 

. . . .* .* *.* .'. 



. 1.4 

AIJh: ; - 

* 


4.8 ' 

a.* 

4 3 


I ins table shows that in comparison with the average of the 
tulles of its (lass Honolulu's proportionate expenditures for its 
police department, for its street and highways* department, and for 
its recreations are greater; whereas for its general government, its 
lire department, the conservation of health, and its expenditure, 
for charities, hospitals and corrections, libraries, and public schools 

tho proportionate amount is loss. 


An examination in detail of the list of M cities to which the city 
and county of Honolulu belongs shows that there arc 20 cities in 
which the schools receive, as ddwsllonoluhi, less than onc-third of' 
the total municipal expenditure;. tnSt in 25 cities the schools’ share 
ranges from onr-third to One-half thV aggregate expenditure; and 
that m two cities tho proportion going to the Bchools is greater than 
one-half the aggregate expenditure. 

It will be of interest to know the names of the cities taking, aa " 
docs Honolulu, a one-third interest or loss in their schools; also to* 
Jmpw in what cities the expenditures for th^public schools is greater 

rawi^onc-thml of the aggregate municipal expenditure. 
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Cities which expended on? -third or let* of theft aggregate expenditure* on their $chook (1918). 


Proportion 
of aggregate \ 
expenditure \ 
ou schools. ' 


rities. 


Property 

oraggragita 

; expend) ton 
on schook 


Rochester. N*. Y.. 
Providence, R. I. 
Bt. Paul. Minn... 
Louisville. Ky... 

Atlanta, (Ja 

Syracuse, N. Y... 
Memphis, Tcnn.. 
Worcester, Mass.. 

Dayton, Ohio 

Dallas, Tex 

Bridgeport, Conn 


Per cent. 

28.7 
28. 8 

31.8 
29. 8 

27.0 
*7.5 

28.0 

33.2 

33.2 

32.3 
31.2 


; Now Bedford, Mass 

Nashville, Tcnn ; 

] Cambridge, Mass 

I Lowell, Mass 

! Albany, N. Y 

| Lynn. Mass 

: Honolulu (city and county). 

I Houston, Tex'. 

jl Yonkers, N. Y 

! Lawrence, Mass 


Per oh. 

37.1 
33.4 
31.3 
JU 

26.7 
Di 
311 

33.1 

32.7 

29.1 


Cities which (funded more thou out -third of their nqqr route t eprvd.'tnrrx op thrir #< hwU 

(1918). 


Proportion ■ 
! of aggregate ,| 
> expenditure ; 
■ on schools. .| 


Citie* 5 . 


Denver, Colo 

Indianapolis. Ind 

Oakland, Cahf J 

Toledo, Ohio 

Birmingham, Ala 

Omaha, Nebr 

Spokane, Wash . . . v 

New Haven, Conn 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Camden, N. J 

Springfield, Mass 

Richmond Va 

Scranton, Pa. 


Per cent, ji 

34.2 :i Paterson, N. J. 

* 36.5 jl Grand Rajiids, Mich 

41.3 Kail River, Mass 

TV 4 ! San Antonio, Tex 


41.4 

3G.5 

41^1 

44.0 

39.6 

37.0 

39.6 

35.8 

33.9 

46.7 


I Salt Lake (.'ttv, Utah.. 

I Tacoma, Wash 

[ Trenton, N. J 

! Mart fora, Conn 

j Reading, Pa 

Youngstown. Ohio. , 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Schenectady, N. Y., 
j Kansas City, Kan*. 


Proportion 
o r aggrmti 
expend! tan 
on school*. 


Per eev. 

40.5 
41 1 
317 
3ti 
ill 
411 
41.7 

316 

37.6 
HI 
54.1 

317 


THE TAX HATE AND JPKOPERTY VALUATION OK THE CITY AND COUNTY OF 

HONOLULU. 


\ Tho tax r&to of the city invariably attracts tho attention of the 
taxpayers, but there is an important fact about tax rates which tax- 
payers, in making their comparisons, do not always tak<* into account, 
and that is t&at tho assessed valuation of property for purposes of 
taxation among cities ranges all tho way from 20 per cent bf the true 
value ef the property to 100 per cent. More and more, cities of the 
mainland are adopting tho plan of assessing their taxable property 
for its full market value, but thore are still many cities which have - 
not yet adopted this wise practice. In order, then, to comparo one 
city with another introspect to rate of r taxation it is necessary to 
change all 1 actual rates to a rate which is based on the full valuation 
of tho taxable property. This correction has been made for alt 
citios of the mainland of 30,000 population and over by the United 
States Census Bureau and appears in Table 30 of the publication, 
Financial Statistics of Cities (1918). 
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The actual taxation rate .for tho city and county of Honolulu in 
191S was *18.30 for each thousand dollars of taxable property. 
Inasmuch as it is generally conceded by Ijiose in the Territory 
familiar with taxation matters that the assessment valuation is 
approximately 75 per cent of the actual market value of the property 
assessed, this rate then of *18.30, corrected in the same manner as 
arc the rates of tho mainland cities with which Honolulu is compared, 
should bo, instead, *13.71 for oaoh thousand of propertv valuation 
assessed at- its full worth. 

1 ' 

A UNIQUE TAXATION SYSTEM. 


As compared with mainland, cities the plan of raising taxes in the 
Territory of Hawaii is unique. Since 1901 the Territory has levied 
lor general purposes an incomb tax of 2 per cent on personal incomes 
of more than *1,500 and, since 1909, -an additional tax on all incomes 
above *4,000 has been levied. This latter tax, varying in rate with 
tho size of the income, was originally intended to remain for but a 
two-year period; it has, however, beon reenacted'by each succeeding 
legislature. 

Tho bulk of tho property tax is paid by corporations and tho method 
of assessment of these companies, known as the “enterprise for profit 
basis,” is likowise unique. Tho.law provides that in all cases where 
real and personal proporty are combined and madd tho basis of an 
enterprise for profit tho enterprise shall be assessed as a whole on its 
foirand reasonable aggregate value. In estimating this aggregate value 
the net profits mado by it, also tho gross receipts and actual remaining 
expenses; and, whore it* is a corporation whoso stock is quoted in the 
market, the market price of the stock is taken into consideration.- 

In practice, in making assessments, it is customary to capitalize the 
profits of four years at different rates per cent, according to the condi- 
tions affecting the. particular enterprise. For example, if a planta- 
tions owns its land, if tho soil is fertile and has a good water supply, 
the rate of capitalization is a low one, Whoro tho profits are large 
the enterprise can well afford to pay the larger tax; whore the profits 
»re smaller tho assessed value is automatically reduced. 

These features of Hawaii’s taxation system make it difficult to 
compare taxation rates and per capita valuations with those obtaining . 
m mainland cities not subject to such a plan. However, inasmuch 
M tax rates in tho islands fall most heavily upon the ownea*t>f non- 
income producing property, such as rosidonce lots and their im- 
provements, it would appear to be fair, if the comparison is not 
crowded too hard, to. take the forogoing corrected rate, *13.71, as 
tho normal general proporty tax rate for all property in the qity 
mil '"ounty of Honolulu except that belonging to the big corporations. 
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^AX RATE COMPARED WITH THAT OF OTHER CITIES* 

It Anil bo of interest to compare the competed rate for the city and 
county of Honolulu ,?1 3.71 T with the rat os of the 47 cities in Honolulu’s 
population "roup -corrected in the same maimer. The table /which 
follows, based on facts given in Financial Statistics of Cities 
Table SO. shows the ta\ rate for the 47 cities during 101S, corrected 
for true valuation, the estimated assessment valuation per capita of 
population, and tile amount of city ro venue exjKmded on the schools 
per capita of population. . * 

foltmoicu ]ftn\ i m r;luat:f*n of tnjabk property per capita popy!t’('0)> t rrt.<! /■ .* r< c, 
cit>; varhvc (Xpnu/t'd on t>chool< t of dtie? brtvrni loojnirt o:.<f ;r.nj)nO pnf.vt . '-*-m 
(VJIR i. 


Indtarmpolte, Ind . 

LHuivt-r, CoU> 

RochMtcr, N. V . . 
Providenty. H. 1... 
St. Paul. Minn . . . 

Lcubvlltc, Kv 

Oahutobui, Olilo . 

Oakland, Calif 

Trrt^do, Ohio 

Atlaata, Ua 

Birmingham, Ain.. 

Omaha. Nebr 

Wmwsler, Mas* . . . 
Richmond, Vp . 


i’iii-.s. 


Syracuse, ft* Y 

Spokane, Wish 

HoV Haven, Conn 

Memphis, Term 

BonmtoiL Pa 

Paterson, N. J 

■ Oroed Rapid*. Mich 

Fall River. Mr*s 

OWo* * , . , , 

Dallas, Tax... 

8mn Antoalo. Tex.- 

Bridgeport, Gann...., — .. . . 

NawTBrtftrt, Blare 

Salt Lake City. Utah, 

Naahvthe, Team 

Cambaidjn', Mass 

Ecw(4l,Mare.... 

Tacoma, Wash 

Booston, Tex 

Trenton. N. J.: 

Har t ta u , Cano 

Reading, Pa 

Youngstown, Ohio . . 

Fort worth, Tex 

QandM'N. I 

Albany. N. Y.... 

SpttegMd, Mass 

Lynn. Mass 

* Dm JutoerTowa. 

Lawrence, Mass 

ecteaowtady, K. Y 

Y<h*wvK.Y 

BCatansCftv, Kam 

IXonoIuhi fefty and county) . 


j KsUiiutt'd 
-vahv T )r r 
{ cn|atu ui 
; poinil'itlou 

Tux 

CniT'-ftrd 

inr Iru" 

\ alufttifii. 

Htv rt'Vi'nup 

expend*! ao 

SChO'iR |iTT 

capita of 
ropiil.aion. 

01.551.00 ! 

til Oi 

r- ” 

1.2W UO 

in , 

'6.73 

l, iw.no 

17.18 ! 

6.3? 

1 .54*2. tw) 

13*M> ! 

;,.i4 

EsM.nn 

in. 04 1 

S.J7 

1,231. Ml 

n s2 i 

4 $0 

l,42SUlO 

10.48 1 

5.S6 

MOO. 00 

12.51 : 

3 . 0 ; 

i * i.wt.on i 

11.09 

6.31 

f i , r»j>7 . w 

.8.-18 ! 

il.W 

ws.no 

*. on ! 

. 2.85 

i 1,55^.00 
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By. examining the column in thopreoeding table, showing tlie amount I 
of -city rcyonqe expended on the schools per capita pf estimated pope* l 
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Woo, it is seen that only six cities expended loss than Honolulu did’; 
23 cities expended from the 'same amount, up to on A- third more; 
sereu cities expended from one-third to one-half j / »fh , e; eight cities 
expended from ono-k&lf to twice as much; wliile tkreeVities expended 
twice 06 much or more. 


OBSERVATION'S ON THE FOREGOING TABLE. , 

All examination of the foregoing tihlc shows that Honolulu's cor- 
rected rate of SI -'1.71 per thousand on the true value of property sub- 
ject to general tax is below that of the median city of the group. 

Tlief is to say, while there are 10 cities whose corrected rates for city 
purposes alone are lower than Honolulu's ratb, there* are 28 cities 
whose rate-; urc higher. Of these 28 cities, in 18 the rates range 
from the same as the rate of Honolulu to one-third higher; in 8 cities 
the rates are from one-third to one-half higher; while in 2 eitjes- - 
^Schenectady, N . Y., and Fall lliver. Mass.— the city rales, corrected 
in the. same way, arc neailV twice the rate of the city and eo'univ of 
Honolulu'. The average rate of the 47 cities listed is*8N,Sn. Hono- 
lulu s rate, then, falls below this average by 81.12 per thousand. 

While*, as has already been pointed out, the taxation plan in opera- 
titm in the Hawaiian Islands differs from that which obtains among 
tin 1 cit ics oi tile mainland, making it undesirable 4o crowd coinpari- *, 
sons too hard, neverth bless the commission feels that.from this com- 
parative study of Territorial, finance the fallowing 'conclusion is 
abundantly justified, i. e., that the city and county of Honolulu 
while much above the average city of the jjroup considered in taxable 
wealth, ranks considerably below the average city in point of taxation 
rate and far below the average in the amount expended for public, 
school purposes.- The validity of this conclusion is further testified 
to when it is roTnembcred thaf'in all of the preceding comparisons 
relating to amounts expended for school purposes every city iii the 
listhas received for school purposes considerable amounts from county 
•and State sources which have not been included in the foregoing.-? 
tables, whereas the amount, given as that which Honolulu expended 
on herschools, per capita of population, is the whole amount expended 
from whatever, sources received. Were tho figures giving the entire 
per capita expenditure for school purposes used the city and county 
of Honolulu would make a pbor showing in point of rank, indeed. 

In so far as conditions' in the city and county of. Honolulu arc Ivpical ' 
of other counties of tho islands in these matters, and tho commission 
is of tho opinion that they are closely representative, the foi xgoing 
conclqaihns will apply- to the Territory as a whole. 

In this connexion, too, it. must not he forgotten that tho foregoing 
stud) has to do .only wifti items of ■expenditure, such ns. salaries, 
supplies, ami repairs, which are properly classed under the head of 
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“maintenance.” The tables upon which tl|e study is based do not 
include amounts invested by the several citjes of the group considered, 
in sites for school's which in the cities are usually very costly; in* 
buildings which must be erected t° stand extremes of heat and cold; 
or in equipment. When it is recognized that except for Honolulu, 
Hilo, and a few smaller places, schools in the Territory are erected on 
latyd which has belonged to the territorial government since annexa- 
ticwi, or on sites provided by plantation owners, without expense; 

.Mat tfie climate does not requiro an expensive type of school building 
or buildings with any heating mechanism at all, it is obvious that thtT 
total expense to which the Te^itory has been placed on account of 
its schools is but a small fraction of the cost which communities on 
the mainland have had to meet. 


-J* 


\ 
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1. THE FOirNDING OF CHRISTIAN, BUDDHIST, AND " INDEPENDENT * 

SCHOOLS. 


THE BEGINNINGS WERE CHRISTIAN. 

. 1 he firafc language school in the islands organized- exclusively for 

children of. foreign parentage was the one* established in Honolulu, 
in April, ISrtfi, by Rev. v J'akie Okumura, for Japanese children.. 
This was followed the next year by the founding of another school for ’ 

.Tn panose at Houomu, Island of Hawaii", by Rev. S. Sokabi. Both 
thc>e sehojarlv Japanese gentloinen wero Christian missionaries 
brought 6ver from Japan by the Hawaiian Mission Board to assist 
>u bringing the members of their race under Christian influence. 

In their work of Christianizing the Japanese, many difficulties . 
were encountered. The majority of the Japanese immigrants were 
from the twoWtions of Japan which constitute the stronghold of 
^Buddhism in. /that country. Already there were many Buddhist 
priests in Honolulu and on the plantations. The small bund of ’ 
Jn pa nose Christians soon brought down upon their heads the hos- 
tility of the Buddhist group, and in consequence for many venrs a 
they ex pcrienced great harfsliips and even persecutions.' Many of * 
those weak in Christian faith, unable to stand up against the pres- 
sure, deserted their churches; only the stronger o^es, fired With true 
Christian zeal, stood their ground. 

These men and women were tremendously active. They estab- 
lished night schools, where the Japanese were taught the English 
language. They organized temperance societies, and, in places, 
benevolent societies to help the unfortunate. Frequently they were 
appealed to U* settle family quarrels, to adjust controversies between 
the plantation managers and laborers, to write home letters for their 
illiterate compatriots, and so, by utilizing .every opportunity for 
service these Japanese Christian ministers gradually broke down the 
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open hostility toward, Christian influenced, so strongly expressed in 
these early days by the mass of Japanese. To the devoted men mid 
women of this early period there is due much more credit for soften- 
ing the hearts of . the Japanese toward western spirit and influence 
thandias ever been' recognized. 

During this period the great Tnajority of Japanese on the islands 
were indentured laborers, brought here by former Hawaiian govern- 
ments on a three-year contract. During the 14-year period, betw^fc 
1885, when the first company arrived, and 1000, when the Territory 
became a part of the United States, 70,000 were brought in under 
such a contract. All intended to return to Japan upon the expira- 
tion of their period of indenture, and many did; but some remained 
longer to acciTinulate more money; but.nono at that, time expc<*W*d 
to remain in the islands permanently. * 

111 1000, when the islands passed under the^ontrol of the United 
States, the Status of the Japanese immigrants middenly changed. 
AH contract laborers became free laboi^, and l»r exploiters from 
the States began to ppur into the Territory, telling fabulous* tales 
of the fortunes to be made on the mainland. Lured by these glowing 
pictures, the ignorant laborers of the islands began flocking into 
California. Steamers, chartered for the purpose, began to appear, 
and soon thousands of Japanese were leaving Hawaii for the Pacific 
coast; in turn other t-heftsands from Japan began arriving in Hawaii 
as free laborers, not with the intention of establishing thbmsolves 
there permanently but of crossing to the mainland as soon as they 
could earn their passage money. In six years alone, from 1001 to 
1907, \40, 000 entered theitt'erritory from Japan, more than half of 
whom came with the intention of crossing' to California. 

When the citizens of California saw this avalanche of cheap, j 
ignorant, oriental labor homing upon them, a panic ensued. A j 
great wave of indignation and cf anti-Japanese feeling swept the 
coast, resulting in efforts to control ^and check what was believed to 
be an imminent danger. . The Agitation finally led to the adop- 
tion of the so-called “Gentleman's Agreement” with Japan, whereby 
the influx of Japanese Jaborere wft3 cut-off, not only from the coast 
but from Hawaii as well. 

Meanwhile, to add to the restlessness and discontent of the race, 
the more intelligent Japanese parents were complaining that their 
children were not only growing up without the ability, to speak 
correct Japanese and to read and write it, but were in fact acquiring 
a curious mongrel dialect made up of words takpn from the different 
languages. . 

Rev. Okumura relates that during his first month in Hawaii 
saw a little Japanese giri standing alone at the door of his church, > 
Thinking that she might be lonely, he tappet! her on the shoulder 
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and inquired if she had come with her mother. H«F reply was 
“Me mama hanahana yokonai.” Failing to understand her' he 
called to a friend who had been longer in the islands and learned that, 
“Me mama” was a corrupted English phrase for “ my mother”; 
that “hanahana” was the Hawaiian for “work”; and that “yokonai’’ 
,was a Japanese expression equivalent to " can not come.” Repeatedly 
parents asserted , that they could not understand, the language of 
their children nw be understood by them; and repeatedly came the 
request that opportunity be ■provided for the systematic instruction 
of Japanese children in their hative tongue. ^ 

The naturalness ai.ii reasonableness of this desire at' the* time can 
not be questioned, particularly when it is recalled that the Japanese 
had no thought of remaining in the islands; that most of them were 
leaving upon the expiration of their contract; that a .six-year resi- 
dence-in Hawaii was regarded' as a very long term for any man; ifxid 
that the children, .uport their return to' Japan, seemed like foreigner's 
in their own country. The group of Japanese Christian ininritors 
saw in this situation a further opportunity to rendey a useful service 
to their countrymen; to advance the Christian faith in the <mod will 
of the peoplq of their race; and to make their people more contented 
and less eager to leavd Hawaii for California or Japan. And so it . 
came about that /through the personal initiative, first of Rev. Oku- 
mura, -followed a little later by Rev. Sokabi, twb schools were estab- 
nshcrl, as already related. * £ 

The beginning was modest indeed; 30 pupils, a borrowed room, 
one teacher who had a Japanese license to teach, and a contribution 
of S15 for benches, tables, and equipment; that was all. Within 
a few mouths the number of pupils was multiplied, liberal contribu- 
tions beghn to be made, a house suitable to the purpose was rented- 
and three years later a generous plat of laud on Nuuanu Street) 
Honolulu, was purchased and a school building was erected. Thus 
began the present Japanese Central Institute of Honolulu, which 
now enrolls over 700 pupils, arid which was the first of that chain 
of Japanese schools now encircling the islands. \ 

As. founded the school was frankly Christian in its purpose and 
influence, but when the school was moved to its permanent quarters 
foreseeing that it might give the Buddhists a pretext for starting a 
school for the promotion of theirWn faith,- itwas separatecMrota 
■ religious connections. A committee of 40, with Consul General 
- baj, ° as lts chairman, was placed in charge of the school which 
soon came to bo a center for community work among**e Japanese. 
VOther schools likewise independent of religious connections, were 
fc r n °^anized in the other islands. A campaign was launched to 
.aterest the Japanese Government in the project and to securoirom-' 
it financial support for these “ independent” schools, but- the attempt ' 
was unsuccessful. 1 
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ACTIVITIES OF BUDDHIST SKCTS. 


Of the 12 principal sects into which Buddhism in Japan is divided, 
5 arc represented in. Hawaii: The* Shingon, Nichiren, Sodo. Jodo, 

and the Shin -Shu, more popularly known as the Hongwauji. R*ch 
of these sects, differing from one another only in points which are 
highly technical and* metaphysical, has not only erected temples for 
worship in the islands but also has, except for the first twu sects, 
followed with the establishment of schools for yie purpose, it is 
announced, of enabling children of Japg^ pcse parents to acquire the 
Japanese language. 4 . # ' 

The Shingon sect built its *first temple in the isfands in 19 U, 
incorporating it in 1918. Tire sect now has IS temples, situated at 
various points in the islands, it publishes a monthly periodical 
called “The Henjo,” which reports the activities of the different 
temples in Hawaii. The sect has established no schools, organiza- 
tions, or other activities, as have most of the other Buddhist groups. 
Its home temple is at Koyasan, Japan. 

The Nichiren sect was 'first represented in the islands in 1900. 
The first church established by this sectwas erected in 1902 at 
Pahftla, • Island of Hawaii. Then followed, in 1911, a temple at 
Honolulu. Another temple has recently been completed, situated 
also in Honolulu. At' present the Nichiren mission supervises, 


Branch of Muragumo Women’s Association’’ (of Japan). Like the 
Shingon sect, it has founded no schools. 

The Sodo sect began its work in the islands in 1903. In 1912 the 
sect in Japan sent H. Isobe to the islands in the capacity of director 
and superintendent of theiSodo mission. Since then the activities 
of tho mission have spreaw'to Kauai, Maui, Hawaii, and rural Oahu* 
In 1914 a women’s educwional department was’ organized which is 
centering its efforts on the education of girls. There arc now' seven 
stations in the islands, besides tho central temple at Honolulu, and 
throe schools with an aggregate enrollment in excess «>f 600 pupils. 

The Jodo sect, in the islands, is second only to the: Hongwauji in j 
importance. Its activities in Hawaii began in 1894, when two priests 
from the Tokyo board of the Jodo mission arrived. In 1899, as a 
result of a conference of the leaders of the, sect in Japan, Hawaii, 
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activity was begun- on Maui and on Kauai. Twenty-on© temples - 
. hare been erected in the islands and a complete system established 
for intercommunication among these and with the main temple at 
Honolulu. Each temple has an organization called "Myojo,” com- 
prising four divisions of activity: Adult men, young men, women, 
and children. In 1911 the mission established the Hawaii Girls’ 
School and began the publication of a monthly paper devoted to 
Jodo propaganda. The schools established by this sect now number 
18 , having' an aggregate enrollment of approximately 1,600 pupils. ‘ 
In this work the mission seems to have fixed its attention on the 
education ol girls. * 

w 

THE riONGWA'NJl 8ECT AND IT8 ACTIVITIES. 

The Nishi Hongwanji is by far the strongest Buddhist sect in the 
! as it is in Japan, embracing about 75,000 members of the 

island population. This sect in Japan is controlled by a cabinet “ 
formed of high priests at whose head stands the “ IIoss, ’’^rchief 
priest. The IIoss is held in very high esteem by members of the 
soot, who honor him as they would a living Buddha. Thd IIoss; is 
j represented in the islands by a “Kantoku” (Bishop 1 Imamura), who 
has absolute authority over the priests and teachers of the sect as 
well as over its members, controlling the whole body, according, to a 
Japanese authority, "as easily as one moves his fingers.” 

The first cfiscipies sctggfrom Japan by the Home Temple of the 
Hongwanji Buddhists fflved in Hawaii in 1897. At the time of 
their arrival there was a small preaching station at Honolulu and one 
I at Hilo. The work at those points' had been carried on for some nine 
years nij-ior to this time, though it had never been recognized by the 
j Home Temple in Japan. These emissaries sent back a favorable 
report on conditions, accompanied oy. a request from the interested 
Japnneso of Honolulu and Hilo asking that the field bo recognized as . ' 

a part of the Hongwanji mission qf the homo country. Accordingly, 
in 1898 , a bishop to Hawaii was appointed, who, a year lator, was 
succeeded by the present bishop, Bishop Imamura. 

| Since this time, under his active leadership, the sect has mode a * 
remarkable growth in the islands. According to reports filed with 
the Commission, there' are now in the islands, Operating under the 
auspices of the Hongwanji mission, the following activities: 

60 chunWand substations, besides the main temple at Honolulu, completed ; 
i in 1918 at a cost oi 1100,000. t . 

About 30 Young -Men's Buddhist Association*, with an estimated membenhio 
of 1,100. 

! t 40 women’s Buddhist Associations, having an estimated, membership of 4,600. • 
j 83 Sunday schools, enrolling about 4,000 children. , - 

42 Jamaese language schoola, having 163 teachers and an enrollment of 7,100 ~ 

children. ... 


' ' -J* 





The Higashi branch of the Hongwanji sect is now very inactive 
in the islands. About 20 years ago a priest of this branch came to 
Waimea, Kauai, and established a mission. Three years later a 
second mission was opened, also on the Island of Kauai. In 1916 
the head temple was erected at Honolulu. There are now in the 
islands only 4 priests of this branch of the Hongwanji. The sect 
maintains one language school of 2 teaphcfs and 232 pupils, situated 
at Waimea, Kauai. 


Nl'MBKR AX1) CLASSIFICATION OF LANOUAUK SCHOOLS., 


In addition to the schools organized by (ffiiistian and Buddhist 
sects, there are a number of schools which have yielded to the advice 
given by the more progressive jFapan’eso leaders and have dissociated 
themselves from religious connections ami affiliations n< tually in a 
number of instances ; in name only in a number of other cases. To 
what degree each is actually independent in fact, and to what degree 
each is still responsive to religious influence is conjectural. 

Other national groups besides the Japanese have organized schools 
for the purpose of teaching their native languages. Thus, in response 
to the quickening of the Korean nationalistic spirit., some 10 schools, 
enrolling about 800 childrop. have been established in the islands for 
the teaching of the Korean language. The Chinese also have about 
12 schools, with an approximate enrollment of 1,150 children. In 
addition, there are numerous groups of Chinese children about the 
islands meeting at homes for the purpose of studying the Chinese 
language. The schools are organized and conducted much as are 
the Japanese schools, except that they are without religious affilia- 
tions or connections. * 

The following table shows the number of foreign-language schools 
and their status respecting roligious affiliations, as nearly as the com- 
mission was able to determine: % 

Number of foreign language schools, their enrollment and teachers, a *</ their rrlujiovs 

connections. 


tlcliRlon. 


Japanese: 

f'hristtan 

HUd* 1 hist: 

Halo sect 

Jodo sect 

TToMwanJi sect * 

Independent 1 

Screen schools (independent) 

Chinese schools (independent) 

Total 


Number of 

Number of 

Approximate 

arhoolx. 

| - - ■ 

teachers. 

enrollment. 

i 

10 

Ji 

507 

3 

7 

600 

18 

51 

1,800 

4 2 

155 

7, MO 

•0 

213 

io,» 

* 10 

12 

$!» 

12 

28 

1,IM 

185 

I 4HB 

33, 


i Borne of the* are not independent In (act. 
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2. ORGANIZATION, SUPPORT AND ADMINISTRATION OP THE 
JAPANESE SCHOOLS. 


SUPPORT OF THE SCHOOLS. 

In genefttil th© Japanese language schools arc supported by tuition 
fees paid by the parents of children who attend, by ‘subscriptions 
ma'de by .’nterested Japanese, and by the corporations owning and 
operating the plantations. In most instances the land on wliich 
the schools and tempics are erected' is plantation land leased for the 
purpose without charge; jn some localities where land is not con- 
trolled by the plantations, sites have been purchased and title 
secured. In a number of instances the organizers of thej-schotf or 
temple provide the lumber and building materials and the jdnnttmon 
carpenters erect the buildings; in some cases both materials and 
labor arc supplied by the plantation management. The plantations 
in most cases also contribute definite monthly amounts to the support 
of tlnesc activities; in some cases the salary of the entire teaching 
force is assumed by the plantation. Formerly the Hawaiiun Sugar 
Planters’ Association turned over to the Japanese consul considerable 
sums to be used by him in assisting such work, together with other 
wclfm-e activities among his people, but the association discontinued 
this practice some years ago. 

Without doubt the planters contribute to the support of these 
schools in order that their employees may be better satisfied with * - 
plantation conditions. It .is but a phase of the movement, now 
setting in strongly, to provide better housing, health, recreational, 
and educational advantages for workers, and the motive back of it i 
calh for commendation rather than condemnation. ■ 

For the convenience of the children the buildings are usually very j 
near the public schools. In structure they compare favorably with 
the buildings erected by the Territorial Department of Public Jnstruc- I 
tion, though they are. not so well equipped. The desks in most 
schools, for example, are rough, home-made benches, while the rooms 
themselves are bare and unattractivo in appearance. Frequently 
the head teacher and his family live in one portion of the building. 

The grounds are usually ample for play activities, quite as ample, 
indeed, as are those belonging.to the public schools. ' 

Most of the schools are of elementary grade, though a few kinder- 
gartens have been organized, and in 11 schools work corresponding 
to that of the public high school is attempted. In all' cases the 
teachers of the schools are brought from Japan, none being Hawaiian- 
bom or educated. Most of ‘these are certificated teachers their 
homo country, many having taught in the public schools of Japan. 

number of the teachers, particularly those of the Hongwanji sect, 

, priests and conduct the temple rites and ceremonies. 
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While, doubtless, many teachers are through t from Japan rather 
than procured from among Hawaiian-born Japanese because it is 
sincerely believed that they speak a purer Japanese, nevertheless 
-some, at least, share, the opinion frankly expressed recently before 
the Japanese Educational Association of Maui by Mr, Obata Shvisan, 
formerly head priest of the Jodo'Shu Mission at Puunene, Maui, and 
principal of the Mitsuka Girls’ School. In chltoaeterizing the ivp* 
of instructor which he thought the language schools needed he said: 


Any man who is to teach Jajjanese language schools should not be a mail with 
democratic ideas. The languago school .is not a place ior a man with strong diuuo* * 
•cratic ideas, A man of strong Japanese idea* phould be its teacher. \ 

The teachers themselves -are paid it modest salary, ranging from 
$30 to $50 per month. This is often supplemented, however, by 
amounts received for the performance of temple services. At the 
last annual meeting' of the Japanese Educational Association the 
following resolution was adopted, * 


We, the teachers, feeling the pressure ot high coat o' living, due to the unusual bigb 
price of commodities, und seeing tiuii wo urc unable t-u uamnu e safe b\*ing*or maiuUtin 
proper dignity with very limited imom** r.unpured with that oi others, do hereby 
resolve to demand of the ad rui nisi™ five authontifs c^f the r* i s|MX*tiv( .n hooN ao 
increcwe of over 30 per cent of our present adaries. 

* ' % SCHOOL MISSIONS. • . 

- A good deal of variation in the daily session is to be found among 
the schools. Most schools have* either a two or throe hour session, an 
hour or an hour and a half before the public school opens ami the 
same after it ejeses in the afternoon. In a few schools, however, 
it is reported treat children assemble as early as (i a. m. for a two and 
a half hour, morning session before the public school opens. In some 
instances the older children attend in tho morning, the ^hunger in 
the afternoon. In other instances all attend both sessions. In still 
other eases children attend one hour in the morning ami two hours 
in Ahe afternoon. % * 

Until recently the Japanese children attended their schools on 
Saturdays and the year around as well, except for a two weeks’ 
vacation in the summer. Now, however, a month is allowed during 
the summer and no attendance required on Saturdays. Other 
vacations also correspond more closely to those granted by the 
public school. 


THE JAPANESE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

* * 
Tho affairs of the Japanese language schools are nominally con- 
trolled by tho Japanese Educational Association, which was organized 
in 1014. This association is essentially a teachers’ association, a 
stipulation being that ‘/.only tho teachers or those who aro actually 
^teaching in Japanese language schools are eligiblo for membership/ 1 
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■ At the firet meeting of tho association an effort was made to include 
persons who are interested in tho work of Japanese schools other than 
tho teachers, but this suggestion was rojoctod. The meetings of the 
association, therefore, which have since been held at stated times, have * 
had no representation from those outside the teaching corps. 

Branch associations have been formod in each of tho islands: 

Two Kauai, ono on Oahu, three on Hawaii, and one on Maui. 

A standing committee of four cares for the interests of tho associat ion 
betwoen conferences. Upon tho convening of tho annual cqnferonco, 

* ;tho delegates from tho branch associations by ballot elect three offi- 
cers of tho conference —chairman, vice chairman, and secretary. 

Tho association looks out for tho interests of tho schools and the 
teachers ; it recommends and suggests reforms; but it has no authority 
to do more than recommend policies and changes. Indeed, the 
association has so far found it very difficult to outlino an oducational 
policy which will command the support of tho Hongwatqi, the Jodo, 
the Independent, and the Christian groups. 

1 ho delegation from each branch association to tho general assoc-ia- - 
tion is not limited. Tho association contributes part of tho traveling 
expenses of the delegates, and tlm larger tin* balance in tho fund the 
greater tho number of delegates. Usually each branch association 
.sends two or three representatives- On any question, however, 
when lirauch associations tool that a critical matter is to he con- 
sidered, 'tho delegates aro much more numerous. Tho HU 9 conference % 
recently hold in Honolulu was considered a very important one, both 
because of tho legislation which the Territory sought to adopt respect- 
ing tho activities of the Japanese language schools, and also* because 
of tho fact that one of tho branch associations presented a resolution 
that tho language schools bo divorced from all religious .connections. 

Before tho annual conference convenes, each branch association, 
adopts a list of suggested resolutions. This list is forwarded to the 
central association in Honolulu. Those proposed resolutions are 
then printed and submitted to tho conference when; each is gone over 
word for word and adopted or rojoctod by formal vote. The resolu- 
tions, in tho form finally adopted, express the wish of tile, central 
association, but tho association has .no authority or power to compel 
either the branch associations or tho language schools in the several 
islands to carry tho adopted resolutions into effect. In consequence, 
there have boon formulated many provisions which read very wolj 
to those who aro examining thorn, but which are found, upon inquiry, 
never to havo boon executed. In ono particular, however, tho j 
Japanoso Educational Association has taken a significant stop and 
that, is in revising the textbooks formerly used in tho Japaneso 
schools and adapting thorn, to some degree "at least, to local needs 
ami shaping them up to eliminate the criticism to which they have 
recently boon subjocted. 
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3. THE CHARACTER OP THE TETTBOOKS USED IN THE JAPANESE 

SCHOOLS. 


At tho annual conference of the Japanese Educational Association 
in 1915 it wks ujgod by the Japanese consul and some of tho pro- 
gressive Japaneso leadens that tho typo of instruction which prevailed 
in tho Japanese language schools should immediately bo given up 
and that tho textbooks then used, which woro compiled under the 
direction'of tho Japanese Government and which woro intended for 
tho training of Japanese subjects, should bo revised. It was urged N 
that' tho content of theso Japanose texts was written from the im- 
perialistic. standpoint, and that tho use of Such texts in the language i 
schools of Hawaii, ovon though not with the purpose of tout* lung 
imperialistic ideals or for the training of Japanese citizenship, would 
surely invito suspicion and givo rise to misunderstandings on* the 
part of tho Amoriean pooplo, and that in consequence tho books should 
be so changed os to make them more adaptable to conditions in 1 lawaii 
and at the samo timo to promote thorohv, as far as possible. American 
citizenship. s 

This proposal was adopted' and a committee was appointed, one 
Buddhist and one Christian being among tho number, to revise the 
texts. Prof. Y. Haga, of the Tokyo Imperial -University, was 
invited to undertake tho ro vision. Ho came to Honolulu and made a. “ 
study of conditions among the islands, remaining here some three ' 
months. He assisted in his work by Mr. Tsunotla, Of the 
Hongwanji Buddhist mission, , and Mr. K. Kakohi, then aecretarv of 
the citizenship campaign committee of the Territorial Young Men’s 
i Christian Association, now- secretary of tho Young Men's Christian 
Association at Nagasaki, Japan.' Those gontlamen were also assisted 
in securing material by a committee appointed by the Japanese 
Educational Association of Hawaii. 

The fund for tho publication of tho textbooks was provided by the 
Prince Fushirai momorial educational committee. Prince Fushirai, 
on his return to Japan from a visit to England, stopped at Honolulu j 
and left a sum of money foj the purposo of helping needy Japanese 
children. The memorial educational committee was organized to^ 
superintend the distribution of this fund. It U 3 ed to offer prizes to 
pupils who made high records in their studios in tho sovoral languor 
. schools. Recently this plan was given up and tho income. employed 
in educating a Hawaiian-born young man at an American college. 
For a time, however, a portion of its income was diverted to the* 
publishing of the textbooks, as already indic^ 
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THE TEXTBOOKS AS KEVINED. 


% «lve years isihe period of study covered by ^he Japanese lan- 
guage schools. This period i9 broken into two principal divisions: 
The tower or secondary division of eight years, and* Urn higher or 
advanced, of four years. The books used in the first division consist 
of eight readers gradod in difficulty; six are primary grade books and 
two grammar grade. In the high schools under the control of the 
Hongwanji mission the books used are the same as those used in the 
high schools of Japan, tlic90 not having been revised as have the 
books employed in the lower division. The table which follows gives 
the courses of study in those high Schools and the textbooks used: 2 


Couwof Htmiy offered in the Japanese high school* <>f the Hongwanji liaddhht*. f/auniian 

. IslantlsM ' * '/ 



Preparatory 

course. 

The Middle 
School Moral 
P r e ce p t s , 
Book 1. 

First year. ! Second year. 

Third year. ■ Fourth year. 

Moral Teaching. 

Etji|U!‘M(‘-(girls>. 

The Middle The Middle 
School Moral ; S<:h<M>) Moral 

Precepts, i Precepts, 
Book 1. * Rook 11. 

. The Middle 
Hrluxil Mural 
1 Precepts. 
Rook ill. 

! 

i .The Middle 
School ‘Moral 
! Precepts. 

, Hooks IV ana 
V. 

Reading. 

* 

J 

New Middle 
. School (trad- 
ers, Rook 1. 

I 

t 

New Middle t New Middle. 
SchfKd Head: j School Read- 
ers, Hooks* ll ! era, Rooks IV 
and III. and V. 

New Middle ; 
School Read- 
era; Rooks VI 1 
mid vu. 

| New Midd le 

1 School ftead- 
I ers, Rooks 
VIIT raid IX. 

Cpm (visit ion. 

| Cora posif Ion. 

Compositing. 

j Composition. 

Com posit ion.* 

Composition. 

lVtitmuo! ip. 

Penmanship. 

Penmanship. 

j lVnm:in.shtp ( . | 

t Penmanship. ; 

Penirfanship. 

HP'nry (oral). 

II 1 s t o r 1 c a 1 
itorhw. ^ 

Japanese An- i 
civnt Stories. 

- . 

Japanese Medl- 
1 eval Storks. 

Japanese Mod- l Japanese Civil!* 
em History, j cation. 

’ Geography (oral). 


Geography erf 
Japan. 

Qeography of | 
Japan . . 

i 



j 

Translations. 

Eeglrstnn's A 
First' Book in 
A me r lean. 

History. j 

i 

Eggloaton’s A 
First Rook in 
American 
ll^torv. 

C. V. Role's f L a f c a d 1 o | Rr, I. Nitobe's 
The Young [ llrar n ’r "Rushido" 
Citizen. "Kokoro." . and Five Ap- 

peals to Amern 
lean Patriot- 

i \ Lsiu. ' 

Gymnastics i 
( l*oys ) 

llnsir refrls).* 

gymnastics. | 
Music. • j 

Ovmnasitcs j, 

Music. Music. . *. Mtvlc. . 


fi Rally lessons cover ] hour and 30 minutes, from 7 to 8.30 n. m. 

4 Reside# for girls there arts optional comics of sewing, iMhpirue, handicraft, and Japanese music! 


ROOKS USED IX THE POWER DIVISION. 

• . 

Each of the first six of the eight books used in the lower division 
^ofic^pdls is made up by taking tho texts used in the Japanese Gov- 
ernment schools, omitting certain- chapters and lessons and sub- 
stituting therefor a 'content dealing with American and Hawaiian 
subjects and reprinting the remaining chapters ns they occur in the 
Government texts. * 

• A tr m na htt on of the lesson titles of these book® will be found In th# appendix. 
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Primary Book No. 1 is Organized from Books I and II of the Japanese 
Government texts. This book consists of two parts. The first part 
(pp. 1-41) is essentially a primor, containing words, short phrases, 
and illustrations. On the first page is tho word “ hata,” meaning 
flag, with a picture of the American and Japanese flags in col<J$. 
On the second page are four characters meaning “tako” or kite, and 
“koma” or top, with appropriate illustrations. The children are 
depicted garbed in American dress. Part *2 comprises 24 chapters 
or lessons, 14 of which are taken from the Government texts. There 
are no distinctly American subjects treated in this book, and only 
ono Hawaiian subject, that being in the eighteenth lesson, which is 
descriptive of tho papaia and guava fruits growing plentifully in the 
* islands. 

Pri.mary Book No. 2 consists of portions of Books III and IV of tho 
Japanese Government texts. There are 52 lessons in this book, 3 1 of 
them having been taken from the Government books. One only, 
No. 16, entitled ‘‘Washington’s Honesty’’ (the cherry tree story), 
deals witb^m Amorican subject. Nino treat of Hawaiian topics. 
'Those aro entitled, respectively: ‘‘The Mango,” “May Day,” ‘"'The 
Lizard,” “Tho Mountain Apple’ - ’ (Oliia), “Our Plantation,” “The 
View from the Mountain ” (Punchbowl), “The Taro,” “The Man- 
eating Shark,” and “Sugar Cano.” 

Lesson No. 34, entitled “The Toncho9otsu,” meaning the Ihn- 
peror’s birthday, runs as follows: 

The tlyrty-firMt day of October is the day wo celebrate tho Tencbosci.su. The 
Tenchoselsu means tho day on which our Emperor was born. August 31. is the real 
day on which our Emperor was bom, add ..that day should be the Tenehoaetsu. But 
October 31 Ijns been sot as the day on which we should celebrate. On this day every 
Japanese in Japan or in any foreign country celebrates the birthday There Is no place 
which does not celebrate. Fs it nof glorious to see the Hag of the sun shinipK in the 
light of the dawn? 

Do you know any other holiday? In Japan New Year’s Day and Kigcfectsu (the 
Accession Day of first Emperor Jinmu) are t he most important holidays. N ew \ ear’s* 
Day is the day on which wo celebrate the coming of a new year. The Kigensetsu is the 
day on which our first Emperor, Jinmu, acceded to the throne. 

The people of every nation have a day which they cannot forgot. Such a day is 
called a national holiday. In America Independence Day, Washington’s Birthday, 
and Christmas arc the most important holidays. (Translation.) 

Primary Book No. 3 is taken from Books V and VI of the Govern- 
ment reading series. It cemprisos 54 lessons, 3 of which are on Amori- 
can and 11 on Hawaiian topics: The lessons on Amorican topics are 

entitled: “Independence Day,” a very good but short description of 
the war with England and the declaring of independence, “Arbor 
Day,” and “Washington.” Lessons on Hawaiian topics treat of 
“The Ulu” (a fruit), “Kapiolani Park,” “The Aquarium” (al 
Honolulu), “Surf-ridingf ’ “Tho Hawaiian Islands” (chiefly descrip- 
tive of the volcanoes), “Tho Kukui Nut,” “HoUblulu” (places of 
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; interest in tho city), “A Letter from Honolulu, “ Lei,” ‘‘Pine- 
apples,” and “The Discovery of Fire” (from Hawaiian folklore). 

A number of the lossons deal with Japanese mvthologv. 
second lesson, entitled “The Golden Kite,” is characteristic. A’ 
translation follows: 


The 1 1 rut Emperor of Japan is culled Jinmu. When this Emperor was on an expedi- 
tion against the bad people, a golden kite, coming from no one knows where, perched 
upon the tip of his bow. The bad people could not open their eves in that dazzling 
bright gleaming. The bad people were afraid of that, light and ran away The Em- 
peror subdued th(0bad people of the whole country, and then he held the accession 
ceremony. That day falls oif February 11th, and we call it the Kigensetsti (Jlie anni- 
versary of theaccession of the Emperor Jinmu) and, every year we celebrate it. (The 
Gov< rumen t.text contains a longer story supplemented by tho myth of the crow that 
glided Jinmu on his journey to fight, his enemies.) , 

t 

Primary Book No. 4 comprises parts of Hooks VTI and VITI of the 
Government series and. eon tains 56 lesson^. Only two lossons in this 
book, the ninth and forty-fourth, touch on matters in any sense 
American. Tho first describes' tho memorial service for tho dead in 
Hawaii and America, comparing it wjth tho Japanese ceremonies for 
departed heroes, anti tho great Buddhist festivals of Bon, occurring in 
July, when tho spirits of dead ancestors afe supposed to revisit tho 
earth. . The second is a brief sketch of tho life o, Franklin. 

Throe lessons deal wiHe+hiwaiian subjects:, “ Hawaii” (a descrip- 
tion of #io islands, wi'tjf a map), “.Washington’s Birthday ” and the 
“Mill-Pacific Carnival,” and “The Owl Returns a Favor” (a Hawai- 
ian story). ’ 

A number of the lessons consist of typical Japanese hero storios. 
The fortieth, entitled “ Tho Forty-soron Ronins*” will illustrate. Tho 
story, which is based on historical incident, is greatly admired by 
Japanese because it exemplifies loyalty at its best. As the story runs, 
tho 4.7 ronins were the retainers of the Lord ol Ako, wlu> was sentenced 
to commit suicide for having wounded a nobleman by the name of 
Kira, who insulted Ako. Tho enormity of the offense was tho greater ' 
because it had been icoramittod within tho precincts of a temple. * 
This band of men resolved to avongo the death of their master, which 
thoy did somewhat ovor & year later. They killed Kira and thon 
Calmly awaited tho sontenco of solf-oxecution (hara-kiri). This thoy 
performed and were buried beside their master in Songakuji, a Bud- 
dhist templo in Tokyo. 

The lesson begins by saying, “The story’ which every Japanese - 
never gets tired of hearing again and again is tho story of the 47 ronins 
of Ako.” And it ends with these words, “Every person in Japan 
praises the loyalty of this band of 47 ronins But because they 
broke the law of tho country the ronins were sentenced to ‘har^kiri’ 
on February of the following year. The youngest of tlio ronins was 
Chikai*a, son of Yoshio. He was 16 years of age at that time.” 

% * 
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Another type of story contained in Book No. 4, also based on 
Japanese history, describes an episode in the life of the founder of 
. the Jodo sect of Buddhists. This is No. 50 and is entitled “ Seishi- 
maru.” Seishimaru was the boyhood name of Genku Jonin, the 
founder of {he Jodo sect. One day his father, Uruma Tokikiini, a 
samurai of Mimasaka-no-kuni, was attacked by another samurai, 
n^med Akashi Sadaakira, with a band of his followers. Tokikuni 
was all fclone in his house when thekttack was made. He defended 
himself single handed and was wounded in many places. Sadaakira, 

• the assailant, was suddenly struck by an arrow which came from 
somewhere, which no one knew. Immediately he died. 

Beside the deathbed of his father, Tokikuni, Seishimaru resolved to 
avenge his father's disgrace. But his father would not allow it. He 
pleaded that his son would forget the incident and become a Budd- 
hist priesfr and serve his fellow men. vSeishimaru followed the 
advice of his father and became a great priest, who was called Inter 
Genku Jonin, the founder of Jodo Shu. 

Primary Book Ao. 5 contains lessons from Books IX and X of Ihc 
Japanese Government readers, although not so many have been used 
as* in the preceding books. There 68 lessons, comprising three 
on American topics: “Mother's Day,” “General Grant” (liis life and 
trip to Japan described), and “Thanksgiving Day and the Harvest 
Festival.” The latter' compares the Puritan's. Thanksgiving with 
the Japanese Harvest Festival, said to be the same thing. Four 
lessons deal with Hawaiian topics. These, are entitled: “Captain 
Cook” (the discovery of Hawaii), “The Great King Kamchamoha,” 
“Hawaiian Correspondence,” and “Hawaii” (a poem with an 
English translation). The .‘sixty-seventh lesson consists of an 
account of George Shima, the “Potato King of California.” 

Primary Book A 7 o, 6, the last of the primary series, contains some 
lessons taken from Books XI and XII of the Japanese series. Nine 
deal with topics Amvrienn, and seven trent-of Hawaiian topics. The . 
flESt group includes the following titles: “Columbus’s Discovery of 
America,” “Baseball and Football,” “The Pacific Coast of the 
United States” (2 lessons), “Washington,” “Lincoln,” “America 
and Hawaii” (a brief account of Hawaii from the missionary period 4 
to tho annexation of the islands), “The Story of the Declaration of 
Independence/’ and “The Mixture of the American Race” (an 
account' of the mixture of the nationalities in the United States). 
The group dealing with Hawaiian subjects comprises the following 
' titles: “The Paradise of the' Pacific/' (Hawaii), “Famous Places of 
Honolulu,” “On© Year in Ifynolulu,” “Japan and Hawaii” (a brief 
account of Hawaii's relationship to Japan), “History of the Coming 
V of the Japanese to Hawaii,” “Pearl Harbor” (a description,* of the 
naval station at Pearl Harbor and the fort at Diamond HeadH and 
“Making the Camps Beautiful” (plantation camps). 
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The first lesson ia the book comprises the famous Japanese Imperial 
Rescript on Education. This rescript is generally regarded as 
epitomizing Japanese morals. It is read with ceremony twice every 
week and on national holidays in the schools of Japan. A translation 
follows: 

Know ye our subjects: 

Our. Imperial Ancestors have founded our Empire on a basip broad and’ everlasting * 
and have deeply and firmly implanted virtue: our subjects ever unitod in lovalty 
and filial piety, have from generation to gene nit ion illustrated the beauty tl^reof. 
Tlii? U the glory of the fundamental character of our Empire, and herein also li«^a the 
source of our education. Ye, our subjects, be filial to your parents.' affectionate to^ 
you i brothers and sisters; as husband and wife be harmonious, as friends true; bear 
\vurs l\es in modesty and moderation; extend your benevolence to ail; pursue 
l**:irnin'j and cultivate arts, and thereby develop intellectual faculties and perfect 
moral powers > furthermore advance public good and promote common interests; 
alw.n?* respect the Constitution, and observe the laws; should emergency arise, offer 
jour>*:lf courageously to the State, and tlius guard and maintain tho propriety of our 
lmpcri;d*Throne coeval with Heaven and Earth. So shall ve ‘be not only our good 
anl.faithfnl subjects, but render illustrious the beat traditions of your forefather^. * 
lli'’ way bore set forth is indeed the teaching bequeathed by Our Imperial Ancestors, 
tn b\ observed alike by their descendants and the subjects, infallible for all ages and 
true \ all places. It is our wish to lay it to huart in all reverence, in common with 
y»m, m^ubjects, that we may all thus attain to tho same virtue. 

Tin- ‘.itiul day of the 10th month of the 23rd year of Meiji Era (1890). 
t-uperial bifrn Manna). Frivy Seal.) 


Tin* last lesson in the book is likewise interesting, for it consists of 
mi injunction to maintain good citizenship, written for Hawaiiarf- 
1h)i*u Japanese children, who are addressed as “Future American 
Citizens.’* * A translation rends as follows: 

Your forefathers* left the far fatherland and cairn? to Hawaii. The majority of you, 
were befo in Hawaii and have received your education in the public schools of the 
Territory and have been granted the birthright of American citizenship. The greater 
part of you will not fail to become American citizens and you must stand in the world 
m eood citizens. Now, your forefathers belonged to the land of Japan: at the same 
linn- they desire that which you are doing in the world. 

Among the American citizens are those whose forefathers have either come from 
England, or from Germany, or from France. Resides, there aro those who came from* 
Russia, Spain, Italy, and Portugal. Moreover^ then* are 'Chinese, black people, and 
mixed breeds. All are enjoying equality udder the.Sjara and Stages. Further, at 
your school there are children of every nationality studying together os friends. It 
ifl desirable that your school should excel other schools on all points, -and you should 
desire* that your school should bo better than' other schools. As futuro American 
citizens, you should resolve to exert yourselves in the country's cause and for its 
development. The. prosperity or d<?cline*of tho country depends upon the people 
of the nation. You should resolve to stand for justice, fair and impartial; you should 
be good citizens of the country. 

Since the beginning of the nation's history, the forefathers of the land of Japan have 
shown distinct character. Ysu have learned many historical stories and you know 
the real development of the land of Japan. When you stand with other races in com* 
petition, you must not lose self-confidence, tho essential traits of the Japanese race, 
and the conviction that you are the excelled descendants of the nation of ‘ 
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Do not forget the strong points of the Japanese nation; preserve the good traits; in| 
eo conduct yourselves that you be esteemed by all races in America. Future America* 
citizens, do not bring a stain upon the name of the fatherland and do not disgrace 
your ancestor's name/ 

Grammar Grade Book No . / consists of 78 lessons, none of which 
deals with distinctively American subjects; nine, however, relate to 
Hawaiian topics. A translation of the lesson titles will serve to show 
pretty clearly the nature of the contents of this hook. This follows: 

1. Introduction to Japanese Geography. (Illustrated with a map.) 

2. The Age of Gods. (The period preceding the accession of the first Emperor 

Jininu. The leesou attempts Co fix tho origin of Japaneeo Empire.) 

3. Prehistoric Japanese. (Charaeteristics.) 

4. The House. 

5. The Accession of Jinmu Tenno (first Emperor). 

6. To-day. (In verse. English translation is given.) 

7. The Caravan. (The story of Ali and Ilawen.) 

8. Yamab > tali om-nr^nii koto. (The account of a prehistoric personage who did so 

much in the building vf the Japamso Empire. ) 

9. Kansei Provinces. 

10. Same. ^Description of the provinces wiih n-aps.) 

11. Letter from Hawaii. 

12. The Sky of the Mid Sea Island. 

13. The Mountains of Hawaii, 

1*1. Naknhaina Manjiro. (Account of tho first Japamve who came to Hawaii i 
15. The Conquest of K of on and the Introduction of f'ulture and Imlustiy into .hi pan. 
1G. The Introduction of Buddhism and tho Progress of Culture and Art. 

17. Himalaya and Ganges. 

18. Elephant Hunting, 

19. Tropical Emits. 

20. The People of Ruined Nations. 

21. Tho Englishmen. 

22. fommod ore Nelson. ( Oat lie of Trafalgar.) 

23. The Ship Route. (Inverse.) 

24. The Habitat of Different Animals. 

25. Courage. 

26. On the Way in Uniform. (Depicts the mobilization of the army. The object of 
v the losson ( loyalty to the country,) 

1 27. Manufacture of Sugar. 

28. The Fishery of Hawaii. (Tells that Japan oeo control it.) 

29. Pineapple and Coffee Industries in Hawaii. (Tells that the majority of tic 1 inde- 

pendent pineapple planters and 90 por cent of the coffee plantorsare Japanese.) 

30. Filial Piety. 

31. ShioUara Tasuke. (Story of thrift.) * t * 

32. Tho Renaissance of Taika. 

33. Same. * 

34. Tales of Korea. 

3f>. Forward. (Inverse.) 

36. The Protecting Eye and Arm of a Nation. (Story of Horatius.) 

37. Julius Casar. 

38. The Age oyfrra. (Description of the golden age of Buddhism in Japan.) 

39. Tsuha Prorinces. (Description and geography.) 
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40. Same. 

41. Sympathy. * 

42* Relative. 

43. I.m e of a Mother. (Inverse.) ■* 

44. Letter of Condolence and Answer. 

45. The Revival of the Heian Period. 

j 46. Admonishes a Thief. (Story of Fujiwara Yasuniasa, dm great Samurai < warrior) 
of the Middle A pep.) 

47. The Way of Friends. 

48. A True Friend. (Story of -Dam on and Pythias.) 

40. The Central Provinces. 

50. ^:uii(i, ** 

51. A Letter to Hawaii. 

52. IUm: and Decline of Genpei. (Wars of Cenji and II**iji.) 

53 The Hattie of Taiken Mon. 

51. Thtt Great Scholars, i Peslah'/./i, Proclml.) 

5-5. Ih .».k keep inp.‘ f 

50. Ilawaiian-Japanose Commerce. 

57. The Snow. 

58. The Kainakuia Slmpunato. 

50. 'I he I.iteraturo of the Kamukura Ape. 

htiowle<lp(. of Pertain Things Essential in Association with Other Nationalities. ’ 
’(•1. The Similarity of the Pastern and Western Proven*. i K nplLdetrauslatinn given.) 
*»-*. The Kiriki Provinces. 

IT Same. *¥ 


Gt. Kaihara Kkiken. (Account of a great, scholar in Chinese classics.) 
to. Tho Capture of 203 Metre Hill, Port Arthur. 

Oi. The Imperial Restoration of the Kenmu Era. * - • 

67. Imperial Government at Y<«*hino. . ■** ' 

G8. The Central Provinces. (Description.) 

GO. Lieutenant Sakmna. < Story of an oflicer who died with the torpedo boat which 
he was commanding. - Another story which attempts to portray the loyalty to 
•me*H country even in peace time. The torpedo boat rank from the explosion, 
and thin officer had died, thinking himself responsible for having sunk the * 
vessel.) 

70. The Torpedo and Submarine. (Cites the great development of the euhmarina 

warfare by the Germans.) 

71. Peter the Great. 

72. The I/Oyaltv of a Military Horse. 

73. The Great Wall. (Account of the Great ( bin esc Wall.) 

Jjl- The Development of "Printing. 

75. Kant’s Carefulness of Kittle Things. 

76. The Western Hemisphere. . * 

77. Same. . 

78. Same. . 

Grammar Grade Book No. 2, likewise, consists of 78 lessons, none, 
of which, however, denis with either American or Hawaiian topics, * 
The titles of these lessons follow: > ^ 

1. The Eastern Hemisphere. 

2. - Same. , 

S. Same. 

4. The Ancient (fivitization of Egypt and Greece. js* 

5. Alexander the Great. . 


10140* — 20 0 
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7. 

8 . 

9. 
10 . 
11 . 
12 . 
n. 

M. 

15. 

1G. 

17. 

18. 

10 . 
20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 
21 . 
25. 
2G. 

27. 

28. 
20 . 

30. 

31. 

32. 
32. 
31. 
35 . 
30. 
37. 
- 38 , 

39. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE SCHOOLS. 

It must be* apparent that tho people who know most of the actual 
inlluonee of the foreign language schools on the children who attend 
are the teachers, principals, and supervisors of the public, school 
systcffi, who are in daily contact in the schoolroom and on tho play- 
ground with the children themselves, and *vho, beyond all others, 
4rc in a position to form a judgment which is based not on theory, 
speculation, or prejudice, but upon fact. Recognizing this, the 
commission invited every member of the public school corps of the 
Territory to express himself or herself on this, as well as upon any 
other matters affecting vitally the work which Iho public school is 
trying to do. Brief quotations of a few of the many hundreds of 
replies receiver! will indicate clearly the almost universal opinion 
held hv the school corps. For convenience, these quotation* are 
grouped under tlirce headings: (a) The Effect on tho Health of tho 
Children; \b) The Influence on Progress in the Public School; and 
(c) The Influence on Loyalty to America. Before proceeding, to 
this, however, the four replies most favorable to the language schools 
are given in full: 

" These schools retard the teaching^ English. However, the Eugliah of theJapanem 
is better than that ol the Hawaiian and Portuguese in the elementary sekoob, 
■though I admit'that out of school it may be lets and more limited. Them schoob 
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are not as unpatriotic toward America as some would have us believe. Tore for Japan 
comes from the mother and father, particularly from the mother if she be a ‘picture 
bride’ from Japan, knowing nothing of Americanism. She trains the child for six 
years before the schools have the child . The Japanese child believes that he '-an love 
both countries as he does his father and mother, and will tell you that. This statusof • 
double allegiance would be put to a test if the. cour tries became unfriendly. The 
younger generation of Japanese educated in public schools would lavor America, I 
honestly believe, rnfortunately, much of the present agitation here in the islands 
is anti- Japanese. 1’nfortunately, too, many of the coast teachers have a personal 
dislike for the orientals, and llawaiians also. Some of these teachers improve in 
their attitude, but before they do' so their acts and remarks have done no less harm 
than the. Japanese language schools are charged with doing. Many while teachers will 
not live in the same cottage with oriental teachers . and many w ill never apeak friendly 
to the oriental teachers. Those local teachers, with limited cxn^iem es. tnel that if 
that ia American i«n they want von* little oi it Some of the**- Un-el *. iris will tell you 
that they hate the haoles.’” 

“The religions t^^Hng given in thc-e »■ hor-l.s is worth while. The inoial < ondnrt 
and discipline of tlW^ipanoRo child will prove that The hoys' and girls* industrial 
En hoolsttre not supported bv Japanese children, although the Japnnc.-e predominate 
in the island schools 

“ Nevertheless, I feel that these school.- should be closed to all pupils below ihe ape 
of 14 to 15 years. H the religious training be gi\ en in Knglidi, allow any children to 
attend as we do for the Catholics. 

“The general conditions of the buildings ami equipment arc not the best, especially 
the boarding schools with their crowded and insanitary buildings. 

“ It w'ould not at all be impossible to have the Japanese language taught in the public 
school buildings after hours. It should be given as a < ourse in every high s» hool. 

“There is a Japanese language school opposite the School, with TO pupils. 

When established several years ago the trustees made a formal call on me and stated 
that they were proud that their native-born children were American citizens ami would 
do everything to help Americanize them, or something to that effect. The Japanese 
teacher attended my school for a week and we have hern on the most friendly terms, 
always consulting ujK>n matters of mutual interest. ' In his sitting room are two large 
framed pictures of Washington and 1 incoln. 

“The Japanese children appear as loyal as the other nationalities; in fact bought 
more liberally of War Saving* Stamps than the others. The Japanese teacher took 
the lead in hibertv bond and War Savings Stamp drive*, etc. ^ 

“From personal observation, 1 judge that Japanese language schools have a 
tendency te cause the pupils to think in Japanese.” 


“The Japanese language schools have ihe effect uf retarding their pupils in the 
public schools by encouraging them to think and 'speak in Jujiancse roihor than in 
English, They help to make Japanese the easiest language of t omnium' at ion for their 
pupils to their disadvantage in the use of English. But ihe Japanese language 

school at is a force for good in the community and deserves a Large amount 

of praise. It serves as a home for pupils from the time they are dismissed ffom the 
public school till their parents arrive home 'from the held labor, both fathers and 
mother* quite generally engaging in field labor. Without something to take its place, 
we should have the idle and irresponsible girl and boy problem to face. 

“1 also, find the Japanese school to be a potent factor in discipline outside of school j 
hours, in providing statist^, and in other educational problems, The principal of 
v the Japanese school and I cooperate quite fi^ly, and I receive much assistant e from 
him. As .an illustration, most pupils coming to my sc hool do not know their ages, 
parents’ namee, etc. It quite frequently happens that the parents themselves do not 
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know theeo things. But the Japanese school principal has a way <Jf getting them, and 
he will put himself to an unlimited amount of trouble to do so. He is quite as obliging 
in all other matters pertaining to the welfare of the Japanese pupils in my school, 
lii* advice to pupils in regard to habits of ligand customs annoying to Americans, to 
* moral \ irtues, etq., has a powerful influence w hich it would be hard to replace. 

“Japaneso language schools should not be seriously interfered with at this time, 
except for careful supervision to make sure that they are not teaching the doctrine of 
the divine right of kings and other principles contrary to the vital principles of Amer- 
* iraniMU. A auflicient number of unquestionable Americans with a thorough knowb 
edge id Japanese should be employed to inspect Japanese schools frequently and see 
to it that they are in jH'rfect harmony with our institutions and traditions. This wane 
pin* iple should not he restricted to Japanese schools but should be applied to all 
j.:i\ ate schools, including secular schools. The Japanese schools are doomed to elim- 
imcioti by the law of natural selection. As the English language become* the easiest 
mentis of communication, the Japanese language will give way as mist before the wind. 
Wry few of the offspring of our present school imputation will learn two languages, 
and die suniving language will undoubtedly, bo English. It is far belter to let the 
J it puii'*.*** language dice nat ural death than localise i heir id ion necessary in killing it.” 

l*p to within the past throe years' the influence of the Japanese language school® 
was - e^ntially pro-Japanese, and, therefore, anti-American. ^hi« influence per- 
meated from and through the national cock-sure idea pregnant in Japanese minds that 
Japan as a nation and a world power could easily defeat aud lic k America in case of a 
war between the two countries. 

“The teachers in the Japanese schooK imported products from Japan, naturally 
furi lured this propaganda by availing themselves of the recognized dual citizenship 
authorized by the Japanese Government; that is, they advocated the acquisition 
of A mericon ideas, resources, and money a^a means of benefiting the Japanese Govern- 
ment in gaining supremacy or superiority over America. 

1 ho majority of the parents, who migrated here from Ja]>an, were also subject and 
susceptible lo this influence. Therefore, it is an undisputed fact that the influence of 
th« Japanese language schools up to three yeans ago was a menace to America, 

'but, fortunately, our entrance into the Great War, our gigantic* resources operat- 
ing during same, the unity and j*at riot ism of the American people, M he enorinou® 
oversubscription of all our Eibertv IxMins, to say uothing of the fighting qualities of 
our buys, demonstrated in the trenches in Europe, and the respect showTi us by the 
whole world have all Tended to explode the unfounded pro-Japanese influence of the 
Japanese lunguogo sc hools. 

■' Evidently, when the test arose, the teachings and influence of the A merican school® 
predominated and tho American citizens of Japanese parents were as anxious to prove 
their American patriotism as any others. Hundreds joined the Army, and thousand® 
of dollars were invested in \\ ar Savings and I Abort y Bonds. The school curriculum 
wa** changed considerably along American lines. The Ameri< an- born children de- 
manded and exercised their birthright. Tho parents underwent.. a very perreptible 
menial change to such an extent that within four or five years heme the Japanese 
language schools will become obsolete. 

' In c onc lusion, I state w*ith confidence that the present influence of the Japanese 
a- hools is more favorable toward America (ban Japan 


. THK F.FFF.CT OX THE HEALTH OF T1IK CHUDRKN. «. 

[ if trarhrrs.) 

■ ♦ 

"1 have children who attend tho foreign language sc hools before school ii^ the 
morning and immediately after school in tho afternoon. The reeull.is their little 
mindB and bodies are tired out. Our sc hool work suffer® in consequence." 
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“Am long as iho Japanese school* remain, soni^arraugcniont must be adopted which 
ill prevent children from attending the Japanese Hchool before our school*, which 
prac tice causes sleepiness, and mental and physical fatigue on the part of some classes 
and agwof Japanese * hildron." 

“I consider foreign language schools ouc of the greatest hindrances to the public 
school system of the Territory. Children come to our school* without being properly, 
fed, «md their restlessness and inattention spoil our discipline. Some of them use our 
school periods as a refiling time because they (jive su'li strict attcution to their own 
schoolmasters, whom they pearly worship. Several pupils in the lower giude&fall 
asleep in school since their camp and school are so far apari and they hove 10 rise so' 
early ” 

“I fool that the work of the public; schools is i»rily undone by iho Japanese lan- 
guage schools. Children are tired and sleepy )>efore 2 o'clock, owing to iho tong ses- 
sions in school." 


“The children of oriental parentage are undernourished. Many of them eat do 
lanch, and often that term covers a bottle of soda water or a rack of peanuts. or possibly 
both. Anything done to help relieve thin situation would result in greater efficiency 
in the school work. The Portuguese present the same |«T>>dem, but m»lo-.*T degree/ 

. “Abolish the Japanese language schools. They art* dirty and wry inrumTan ■/ I 
aid teaching in one now." 

“I do not think the children are physically equal lo doing the extra work of the 
Japanese school in addition to .the English work. Many complain of headache and oi 
being too tired to slut^y. I have had oiv' serious » a~e of breakdown I'auscd. according 
to a phVsician, from too much studying - This little girl led her class in English and 
was unusually bright. I thought she was overdoing and hreged her parents to dis- 
eontinne the Japanese work, hut they .refused. Now she is uit&lde to do any school 
work whatever." * *• 

“The children haw so many hours of school work that it makes thcmVull -.md 
listless/’ 

11 The Japanese school in Ibis \*illago takes too much pf the child’s time. lie c;u^ 
not attend to his daily UygWne, homo reading, or home study in English. The child's 
f play time is not supervised and we attend to frequent scratches and cuts wln-u the 
’ pupils come over to ua fromtho Japanese language school. The influence ic detri- 
mental to health, to the English language, and to the Americanization id the children.*' 
“In my vicinity' children rise at 5 a. m. and leave home at <►. The older children 
attend language school from 0.30 to 8^0 a. m,; the younger children from 2.30 v» 4/0 
p. m^ /The result is tlie children aro tired out, the homo work and study required 
by the public school is not done, and more attention is given by tlic children to the 
Japanese language than to the English.” * 

“The children come into our schools tired and often hungry. In the rural districts 
many of these children live miles away from the school. It is not uncommon to see 
these little tots leave their Japanese school and start on their way home as late as 
5 p. 'm. Tired and without rest, these little children are forced to perform this same 
task day in and day out. ” 

11 The Japanese children have such long and early hours for their schools that they 
are often too tired to keep awake. Owing to ’the hours for school and the distance 
which must l>e traversed, they do not have proper food in the morning.” 

“On inquiry' iu regard to the ability' of pupils to provide their lunches wo found 
' that sonio of our pupils did not have time to mt in the mornings 1 ►cot use they' were 
afraid of being late for the G a. m. session of the Japanese school. Some of them get 
up at 4.30, when their fathers .do, and by the time wo 'got them they are very* tirei. 
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There arc 11 Bleeping iiMmc of the rooms at the JapMiesc boarding schoo) r and they 
>«*vo the lamps burning, >o there is not much we in our trying to teach sanitation 
. wh'Hj they are not allows tp put it into practice.” 

“The Japanese language polmpls cause moutal fatigue to the pupils by keeping them 
« at ibi* IwKiks 1 *h» long, noj allowing sufficient time for physical exorcise «. r aport.” - 
'hildrhn f American .citizens) of Japanese parentage arc started from their homos 
W-w i; -’clock in tin* morning to attend their Japanese sc hools More commencing - 
t lu it studies in the public school, onfy.to return to the Japanese school again, it* 
1»eing ajter o oVhifi; lK;ft»ro many of these children return to tlu-u homos. 

A paiticnUiV instance frequently comes under medico when * give a ride to two 
‘ p,! ' h children, who have f walk of 4 miles, and it is ch* upon G o’clock in the evening 
wh.-ii I pi.de them up -a mile or two from their homes. Surely such long hours two not 
.* unnatural but must pr-V- very detrimental lo the lives and brains of these, our 
. fi’hir.’ Vmericaii riii/.cmc” 


. TliI * IM-IUKNCi; *>N 1‘IlOe.ltKSS tX*TlfK rtflll.lt' SCIIODI.. 

I Cntti titriit* Ini tr>,rh*T'\ ] 

* * . 

S third, that ;J1 Ibnagt.-langtiagi schools should be abolished, us they interfere 
t.-nh the ten hirnr in our public schools. The Japanese children talk the Japanese 
lan-nm-e at all lime* iu the school yard ami on the street. The other, children of 
die islands shoy very plainly the effect the Japanese language? has on them, for there 
are v,* r y tew who Tan c* inverse m any other than ‘'pidgin'’ English. The Japanese 
^ -‘.Xus .in; gcii**i;ill\ built next (bmr to the public tirho-b,* u nd as soon :is our school 
has i.m-u dismissal the children go straight to the Japanese school/* 

1 think all Japanese schools should, lie abolished, ao the vhildrch ran not master 
tao languages at once. All Japanese pupita have the sing-soiisr habit, and it is a verv 

haul ihing to overcome.” * “ 

li tin's*.* Japanese schools nn' allowed to coin in no, our American srhMs will never 
improve in language and manners.” 

/ l-orcigndaiijpuig** schools should be abolished. 1 have :t7 orientals iu my room, 
2S of whom also attend foreign schools. I fed sure it would not be necessary for many 
v of tb.*m to repeat the work if they were not compelled to attend b'ot.h sclusds.” 

; Tie* schools will be greatly improwd if thorn are no Japanese schools. Most of 
my pupils arc Japanese. In their school tijoy are allowed to talk out loud, and when 
thoy .-o me to u« half of our- time is wasted trying to make them quiet.” 

“Voc majority of my pupils have nond'.nglhdi-spe^ikir.g j>arenta/ Nearly every 
j>nc attends an oriental school either before or after the public school, and therefpre 
they speak the language they hear most, which make* it very difficult for us teacher?. 
My desire is that these language schools be :d>olished or else the time spent in them 
Ik* huii4j l* 1 *»eiK-*d. M (Statement by a Japanese teacher teaching in a public school.) 

‘ l wifjli something could bo done to stop the Japanese children iu from 

attending the Japanese schools. The only time they speak the English language m 
fr*(iu it to 2 o clock on school days. If this could be earned out, it would be a great 
hdp I** the teachers of School.” ■ 

' lUiliah the Japaneso private scliools. It is practically impossible to obtain the 
original reproduction of lessons from Japanese pupils.” 

"The first thing 1 would recommend for the improvement of ourschools in Hawaii 
is I*) do away with the Japanoso schools. They hinder the children in their develop- 
ment h> Ireeoinc real Americans in language, customs, and ways, being a first-grade * 

h ■ ■ 
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teacher, I have a very difficult time in making the *fapaues#*childrcn understand me, 
especially in story work. Here is a sample of the English which we get from little 
Japanese children of the first grade: * Little Red Riding Hood — oh! Rig teeth grand- 
mother eat little Red Riding Hood— oh! Grandmother big eyes see little Red Riding* 
Hood/ This really makes me feel and think that due to these Japanese language 
schools the car$ of the class will become so accustomed to the broken language that 
it will be very difficult to establish the correct forms/- 
“The Japanese children arc very ambitious children. Tt would help these chil- 
dren a great deal, and also America, if these schools were alwdished in Hawaii/’ 

“The language schools/especially the Japanese language schools, interfere wuh the 
work of the public schools in Hawaii. Whenever a child is asked a question, he 
answers to himself in Japanese uaul then translates it into English, giving his answer. - 
If Japanese is essential for commercial purposes, let it bo taught in the high school. 

V not, I favor complete abolition/’ * 

“The Japaneso language schools have a very bad influence on the children. We 
have the children about five hours a day, during which time they are working and 
thinking English. During the rest of the time, which they spend at the Japanese 
schools and in their homes, they are Japanese/’ 

“The idiomatic forms of the Japanese language are used in English. These take 
years to eradicate, if they are finally overcome. The methods of discipline at the 
Japanese school^are lax, which js true also of methods of study. Simultaneous and 
loud oral study permits and causes poor enunciation, lack of concentration, and lack 
of attention.” 

‘ I have found out, iit my experience in Hawaii, that if any school work is to suffer 
it will he the work of the American school. The children try enough — their efforts 
to keep up-the work of both -schools iB often pitiful — but the Japanese schoolmaster 
will see that the work of the Japanese school comes Jiret.” 

v fhe Japanese language schools ha\e a very bad effect on the English of tin* chil- 
dren. The pupils are punished if they fail to learn their Japanese lessons, so often 
study them at our schools. They talk Japanese at home, on the way to and from 
school, and even talk Japaneso at recess time unless closely supervised. They can 
not lea^n English in the short time they attend our schools. The younger pupils, who 
study aloud in their schools, often forget and do the same in our schools.” 

* * Out of an enrollment of 341, 221 are Japanese. Last year, out* of an advanced class 
of 36, 30 told mo quite frankly that th£y spoke no English from the time they left the 
school gate until the time they returned in thecnonring, and I suppose the same is true' 
of nearly the whole 224.” r 

“Children think in Japanese. Whenover they can not muster sufficient English 
to express their thought, it is suppressed. To a stranger it gives the idea of stupidity, 
but not so, as 1 have tested them with picture interpretations. Ours t,s not a picture 
language,” 

“Below the si^Ui grade bral or written expression is a struggle, except in “pidgin” - 
English. With av&^Hfew exceptions, children have all been bom in Hawaii, but 
newer is the English language spoken from choice. When we realize that many of 
theee children leave our schools without a mastery of theianguage in which uur lawB 
and literature are written, we burnt admit that there is room for improvement.” 

THE INFLUENCE ON LOYALTT TO AMERICA., 

| fnm mmts by teacher*.] 

”It is pretty hard to teach American ideals to a child who does his thinking in 
Japanese.” / . 
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ve that the language schools should be abolished. Most of the language 
schools are taught by non-English -speaking teapliere. A child has no right to attend 
such a school between the agce of 6 and 15.. To become a good Atnerican citizen he 
needs but one language — the English language.” 

‘‘As one who speaks Japanese and has had long exj/erienco in teaflttng orientals, 
I wish to say that if the Japanese schools are continued we shall have a mongrel citizen- 
ship, both in language and customs.” 


“ I have taught seven years in a Japanese school and have a knowledge of the 
language and of their course of study. I am safe in Baying that no child can become 
a good American citizen so long as he is taught Americanism in Another language.” 

* “We are aiming to make Americans of all pupils who enter our school . The Japanese 
children have to divide their time between the Japanese lessons and the lessons we 
teach. They can scarcely speak English or understand it,, and their parents, with 
the help of the Japanese schools, force these children to be loyal to the Japanese 
Government instead of to the American Government. I have tested their loyalty by 
asking them questions pertaining to patriotism, It is hard to teach patriotisrif to 
them because they are being taught at homeland in the Japanese schools to he loyal 
to the Japanese Government and to ignore American ideas,, patriotism, and language. 
The abolishment of Japanese schools will help a good deal in Americanizing the chil- 
dren.” * 


"The Japanese schools^ under cover of religious instruction, teach the, children 
loyalty to their Emperor and Country. . The Japanese language schools must go, if we 
are to teach the young Japanese to become Americans.” 

“From my observation, children seem to bo more in to rest Ad in the affairs of the 
Japanese Empire than in those of the Failed States. Under present, conditions they 
rill never really become Americans, for it is impossible to be loyal to two nations, ■ 
and at present Japan is the most invariant, from ‘their standpoint. The Japanese 
ech<>ol at - is under the control «>f priests whose religion opposes the making 

of real Americans.” 

In my own mind I "am absolutely convinced that the Japanese language schools 
in a large measure counteract all I aim to teach in patriotism and Americanization, 
it has been a frequent occurrence with me that after I have had a splendid response 
from tin* class to my baching, after returning from the Japanese school tire children 
have told me that their teacher thought this or that in direct contradiction to what I 
had previously taught, showing that the matter had been discussed there. The 
children never tell me no\£ what their teachers say or- think, hut I know by a certain 
coldness and aloofness when this happens.” 

‘ Tim Japanese school makes the children exclusive. They associate' with no other 
children out of our school hours and use only the Japanese language. The tendency to' 
herd by themselves has been especially marked of late. They do not even attend 
moving picture shows, except those given by Japanese at this plantation.” 

“In my opinion the Japanese languago schools are detrimental lx‘Cause the school 
is used by the ‘old order’ of Japanese in the struggle to hold the younger generation 
to ideas nnd ideals which, i/ not anti-American, are un-American.” 

“Thtwe is continually an undercurrent of antagonism on the part of the Japanese 
children toward America and things American. How could it bo otherwise with these 
schools at our very doore running in competition to us? 

“One can see such antagonism cropping out on every hand. Tho teacher has only 
to mention some of the things making America the greatest country in the world to 
•ee a quick stiffening of the children, a bright hostile gleam of the eye, and the un- 
spoken thought that Nippon is really a much greater land than the United States— or 
else, what is still worse, an utter and studied indifference to everything American. 
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■' 1 repeat, tfie Jupano.se schools are becoming u menace t U« t wilt have to 
with in the very, nonr future. In winking at the system we am committing the tumble 
crime of undermining our own dominant hold on these beautiful islands anti at the 

* same time conniving in the dividing of the allegiance of the children wh » will rr.*ke 
up the hulk of its future citizens. H we can get rid c.f these fob-ign school.*-* in r lint- 
over language Conducted -we can probably train the present generation in right 

• id cab of American citizenship. If we let the problenf go over f» the next "on ora firm 
we Avi 11 h ( ive :i double menace and another generation of hostile feeling behind ns. 

“What. 1 have said about the Japanese language schools applies with equal vigor to 
Chinese, Korean, or any other foreign language schools. They must all go, that we 
may not be accused of partiality. Rut the Japanese schools , because of their n uoibcB 
and power, because of the chauvinistic nature of their teachings, because of their 
efforts to keep the real propaganda in the dark, justly arouse our grouted indignation 
and suspicion, it is a lasting insult to every real American teacher to have .u com- 
pete with this survival oi medievalism and nationalism Haunted, under our \m 
nosea. 

“We have good material in the Japanese children, but in this casc_they sertamiy 
need to be Ioose<] from the ^clutch of their own parents. V/c can eventuliily mold 
them into real Americans it we have no Japanese competition.” 



“These schools teach their pupils to be loyal to the Mikado. When talking to 
other children in the public schools a Japanese boy or girl will, 9 times out of 10. sifo 
with the Japanese in any question that comes up between Japan and the United 

States, whether it affecta us locally or not. The language schools should Ik* alwiliahed ' 
**■ ' * 

“The language schools teach the ideals of their mother country under the iato* 
pretense of Americanism . One will notice all this when they celebrate their Emperor’s 
birthday. The Japanese language schools should he eliminated altogether, if we ex 
pect the children to become true and loyal Americans.” 

“The Japanese language schools teach the chillfren to be loyal to Japan and to 
respect their Emperor more than the President of the United States.” 


“To my way of thinking the Japanese language schools should ho alxdished. Are 
they teaching their children to he American citizens when they, the children, are 
required to bow l>efore a picture of the Japanese Emperor, which hnnus in the schnd 
room? This happens in a Jupanosc school in our district.” > 



‘I consoler tile Japanese language school one of the worst drawbacks wv encounter 


ronsiuer tlie 


our wont Wi Americanizing children of that Rationality. I find that of cur total 
nrollniopt of 1.735 children 1.280 do not speak the English language in thcV <wn 
homes. » \ 

“The task of Americanization is a difficult one, even under the most favortble 
conditions. *It is mado doubly difficult by the influence of tfce Japanese teaeheq, 
many of whom do not speuk the English language, nor havo they the viewpoint of 
the American in the ideal? that arc dearest and holiest to him— his ndigion amljii 
patriotism: % ' \ 

“It seems to me that if we Americans have learned our lesson from the pastfe* 
years, we j'hould know that it is absolutely wrong that any great number of peopk 
should remain un-Americanized within our midst. Wc must help them to assimilate 
and to develop a true lovo and respect for our American ^ideals and ideas. This 
will riot be done through the Japanese language schools. What compatibility is then* 
between Mikado worship, ancestor worship and the teaching of democracy? ” 

“My observations have boon made while l have been for eight years principal of 
largo country schools on the island of Hawaii and while I havo been employed, dprinf 
several period? hi vacation, as an overseer on all of the sugar-producing islands. 
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. and her language 


'si*: a liviH'hrr. which 


■'The .Japanese teacher who is umlsr thy.? right influence r.uv appear to loan the 
right way. hut the older one.«, v/how* school arc* a'part of the I’uddhiKt mi&^m.nrc in 
the majority. They leave developed and touch a kind of divided allegianyo theory, 
which life a child to !h; :m American for the time being —a Japanese oho ti Id tlmoecaaiou 
/“foe. 

“An example **f how this theory wVakona the. Americanism infilled in die Japanese 
.children by our public schools ^rill l>e cited. X™ - U an intelligent Japanese girl, 
typical of two to three hundred others working in th<?"TTunoIulu pineapple canneries 
during thf summer aud going to school in season. She has just finished the eighth 
grade with au average mark in her studies a little higher than her companions. She 
ia just a!>out to enter .McKinley High School. Tier mother is employed as a servant' 
in a Honolulu home: her father h a .gardener!- her sister has graduated from the .busi- 
ness department of the 'McKinley High School, and is now a stenographer, handling 
the Knvliyh correspondence of a large American retail* eho© house. Her companions 
arc Normal School student*), Her vocabulary is ample and bookish 
has th' 1 usual fault.-*. 

* “The child ipteMioned wa> 

maJc tin* couversatiou easier. ' x 

.** 1 Ho you believe whnl your teacher Mucht. you about iluvrea^tui Amerie.i entered 
tin* wai*’ she wan asked. * 4 

“ ‘ Vos. certainly; I hate the German:;. V* * 

» " ‘Ih» you think it was right for the fiernmns to lm\o had Herman schools in the 
tniR-d ( Sf at os'.” 

" * N*«.’ 

Then whV should the Japanese Inivo their schools in Hawaii?’ 

“ 1 don’t know. Not 1 treatise we vwant them. Our parents make uh go to them. 

1 like to leurn the Japanese language, hut I’d like hotter to loam more English.* 

‘Ho you think ul Japan as ybur country or the Unitejl .States?’ 

4 am an American, hut T think of Japan as my cqwntrv. too.’ 

" * Hors your Japanbsd teacliqr know what you think 0 ’ 

ta,i ?^ uh all that Japanese are the Emperor’s subjects and, Americans 
when they are in Hawaii.' , 

1 “Has not y<pir American teacher taught you that you can imt he n true American 
ii you are anything olse, Japanese, German, or'wlut cot?' f 

\ o*. sho has. And I don't know which teacher Is right Imt. 1 like Amerie.i. We 
are always having quarrels at our house about this. Mv big brother afid sister want 
to lip Americans only, and in V* father mid mother believe we are wicked to say such 
things because we are Japanese. 

"'Why do you go to High School instead of Normal School.’ ^ - 

becftueo McKinley prepares mo for business and gives special training in English. 

I can graduate froiu McKiuley and then go to Normal.* 

" The mental attitude aliown in this* con versation id typical of what goes on in the 
minds of the rising generation of Japanese. The next few years will produce an - 
overwhelming number of Voting Japanese who will be ablo to make up thoir minds 
te stand by the country which gives them their bread, despite the teachings of the 
Japanese school. * 

"Realizing this situation through criticism of the hyphenated during the war, the 
Japanese havo nought to improve or* veneer it with a reform. 

* “Rut a winning that all Japanese were true Americnri patriots their language schools . - 
would Rtill ho an ohstacle>to the. welfare of the Japanese and tho success of the public 
leboob They prevent the Japanese from learning English,” ■ ** 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


In the light of the foregoing considerations the commission is con- 
vinced that the language schools, which in the aggregate outnumber 
the public schools of the Territory, are centers of mi influence which, 
if not distinctly anti-American, is certainly un-American. ' Because 
of these schools children born here of foreign parents, soon to become 
the voters of this Commonwealth, soon to play a prominent partin 
the affairs' of the Territory, are being retarded in accepting American 
customs, manners. ideals, principles, and standards. Instead of sup- 
► . plcmenting other. agencies at work in the islands, which are earnestly 

seeking to prepare these children to meet the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship in*America, these schools in their influence are 
obstacles standing squarely in the road. 

Although the commission recognizes the inherent right of every 
poison in the United States to adopt an} r form of religious worship 
which he closings, nevertheless it holds that ’the principle of religious 
freedom to which our country' is unswervingly committed does not 
dfcmand that practices find activities must be tolerated in tlu* name 
of religion which make the task of training for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of American citizenship a well-nigh hopeless one. The com- 
mission, therefore, feels nJThesitancy in recommending as n first and 
important step in 'clearing away the obstacles from the path of the 
Territorial public-school system that all foreign-language schools be 
abolished. It, however, desires to point out that in a(x.omplishing 
* ' this a due &nd proper regard should be had for the sensibilities x>f th^ 
people who wiif be affocted thereby; that the reasons for abolishing * 
the schools be made very clear to all; and that a.jdi^n be devised 
which -mil retain all the worthy futures of the schools.. y. 

5. PROPOSED LEGISLATION RESPECTING LANGUAGE SCHOOLS. 

y In order to learn what the public sontiment .of Ahevislands is in. 

SU respect to a policy for dealing with foreign language .schools, the 
survey commission requested various civic Organizations of the, 
• * Territory to take up a discussion of this question among their miin- 
be rs and to fprmulato recommendations for- legislativr action/: In 
responso, tlirce important civic organization^ tho Daughters of, the 
' American Revolution, the. Chamber of Commerce, and the Ad; Club 
■-.yo , of Honolulu have, after exhaustive discussion, adopted thefolipwing 


\ tons .land . proposals : .<*/> 

U' yntiWLUTlOliS OT THE ALOHA CHATTER OF THE D AUGgTSBIK 0F THE AMERICAN / 

V* T *• ■ -EEvoLurfOK. ./*;.* *' ' 

. tho^Daught^ofthe American* Revolution ia a patriotic organizatioo 

\ . ^epreeen ting a great national past and hoping lor a greater future, an organization 
y \ fi&ndedto p^r^ctuate thp^prin<^pl ^ Jbf demotion and loyal Jy for which ourvancoW* 

' *.-T ; s ‘ f Anvht - m/I. A in Kirhft: frDttiniif HUlnvfttfv in AUAfv farm oiwf A*nfrn1VillA! > 
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Whereas the experiences of the recent war have convinced us that as a Nation we 
liave t**> long harbored v^thin our borders eocietiee And institutions wliich tend to 
continue the spirit, customs, ideals, and languages of the foreign lands frOm which 
their memhcrH came, instead 9 f fostering and developing Americanism; and 
Whereas n*o believe that tho penalty that our Nation paid during that war for its 
laxity — the appalling embarrassment to its work, the staggering property damage, 
ami tho irreparable loss in splendid manly lives — teas too coetly for us to have it 
repeated, and believe in the light of past experience that ^foreign-language schools 
are not *mly unnecessary, but a menace- to tf>e unity and safety of our Nation and the 
p«u e and prosperity of our peep le{ 'Now, therefore, be it ' 

Jktoh fd. tliat we, the Daughters of .the American Revolution of Aloha Chapter, go 
on reerd as being unequivocally opposed to all practices within the borders of the 
VnitKl States of America subversive to*th'e-i>eacer an£ order of our. Nation and the 
undivided allegiance of our poople. and unalterably opposed to alT foreign-language 
scho.is of whatever nationality; and that, we take a firm stand for Americanism in it 
trm-t and loftiest form, and for one language— that of our heroic Revolutionary 
ant'f'M'.r** who gave their fortunes and their live*' that the United States might live 
and |t< *sper. and (me flajf — Old Glory:*\And be it further-' 

/hjto/m./. that a o.py of this resolution bo spread upon the minutes of this meeting, 
ard th^t a copy each bo* sent to the governor^ of Hawaii and the superintendent- of 

public instruction. . ^ 

ilhumimously carried < >ct. LMi. HU{).) 

l:K( <)MM RVliATrovS OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMEKCE (HON'OI.ULL'V 

' TV committee <>f the chamber cm public schools and vocational training have_pon- 
sidcred the letter of Hr., tiraak V. Hunker, for the Federal School Survey Otunmissian, 
datH November 15. 1910, and recommend that the chamber, in response to tho letter; 
address to the commission a communication on the present school situation in which 
this chain! >£r shall take the following definite positions; ; . 

the chamber has already (Apr. 19, l9J6)*oken a stand in favor of the . 
e\U;ft?ron of the so-called* Hoke' Smith Vocational Training hill ax as to permit^cdf its * 
application, to Hawaii and home measure of Federal assistance in the problem .of * 
vtKatinnab'feducation, chamberhas not been successful in its efforts. It is our 
bnpedteri th^membors of thecommiarion.wifl find in their survey that the problem, 
or .\piericanizing the children born in 'Hawaii of alien parents is more than -a local 
problem and is one which require® the attention and assistance of the National tioV-' - 
", wnmerit, to the end that tho c<unnri&inn will rocommentT that Hawaii be included in .** 
all mCasuros-before Ootagrees by which the Federal Government proposes to assist the ■ 
8^ in solving educational problems ot in extending an S hastening the American i-" 
mion of foreigners in the United States. 

2. The chamber believes *that.tha salaries of teacher* in' the public BchodhTaheuld 
Wmore suUtantial . so as to attractand hoM An service the teachers ofthe right quality, , ; 
.^kad that with any raise, in salaries thorO should be enforced higher standards for. 
t«elrors particularly in their ability to speak and teach the Hfcnglish language! • . ‘ 

& The, chapter believes that playgrounds adequate in size to' each community, 
supervieecUiy governmental authority, should be considered a part of the educational. .. 
/Equipment of each municipality. ^!n oipUmixedpopulation in our cities. and on our ' ' 

; plantations,. t,he clii]dren have sbv*wi^ thsir ability to Absorb American ideas as quickly 
on the pi avgrouhd as any wh^^clse^ We beliWe this work should bef extend ed and 
b mad ^governmentaT funcXh^?^ by public funds. We are not Clear as v /• 

^ tflSe matters shmi 1 d b'aWiwk ed out in our peculiar governmental system ufa' 
xoiild appreciatemich eo raraen te^tbereon-by the commiariotf as the pieinbert thereof, 

*ith t h ei r ex periSpce, ca ngive,) ;., 5 * *'• * *V’ ; : U • 
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4. The chamber believes that tho vocational school idea should be extended. Then 
ia a feeling of doubt on the fitness of our rural schools as now planned. This doubt ii 
based largely on the success which tho schools themselveB have made in tho extension 
of the vocational training idea. This success would seem to point tho way fur a re- 
vision of tho rural schools so that they will lay tho primary emphasis on training in 
vocational matters. 

5. Tho chamber believes all private schools should be under tho inspection and 
supervision of public authority* Our statutes passed in 1896 attempted to do this, 
but tho practical application of tho law has caused a construction to be placed thereon 
to tho effect that only those private schools are subject t< » BuCh supervision the sessions 
of which coincide with tho hotjrs of tho public echools. The supervision by public 

* authority should be such as to make it impossible for any person to serve as a teacher 
of youth who does not possess ideals of democracy and a knowledge of American 
history and methods of government and of the English language. Pecauscof our present 
situation, this last qualification should, for a period, be liberally construed in the 
teachers’ favor, but it would soeru to us that a reading knowledge of English sufficient 
to enable the teacher to get the news of the day from the newspapers printed in English 
should be the minimum requirement. The supervision of the curriculum also should 
be such as to prevent the direct or indirect teaching of standards, ethics, condiict.cn 
morals not American. 1 1 may be difficult to apply theso two elements of supervision 
of the private schools, neither of which touch teaching efficiency. The department 
at the present time is woefully understaffed. It can be said that our public school# 
now are not properly supervised. This is not the fault of the department, but of the 
people of tho Territory, who have not authorized the additional appropriations. 
Whatever may be the practical difficulties of administering such a law, we believe 
these ideals should be spread on the statute books, for the purpose, if for no other, of 
declaring to the world what Hawaii stands for. If the original certification of teochcn 
and schools is done perfunctorily, with such a law applicable, investigations of ptr- 
ticular teachers and particular schools will be possible wherever positive facts 'arc 
known and brought to .the attention of the department. 

6. The chamber believes no instruction in any language other than English should 
be allowed in any public or private school in the Territory in any gradelower than the 
seventh grade. Educators tell ns that no language can be learned properly and cots- 
pletely except during a child’s early years. To a large number of Hawaii's children 
English in a foreign language in that it is not the language of the home. This fact is 
the reason for our l>elief in the statement with which this paragraph begins. Cfitfdra 
Of English-speaking homes in Hawaii can* wel 1 afford to give up their desire to lean 
other languages while still in the early grades. Regulations on this subject should 
extend to all without discrimination. The common basis of a common tongue is 
vital to the future of this self-governing Territory of the United States. Our stm ng 
feeling on this point is none other^han the instinct of self-preservation. 

ConchiMon. — In the above recommendations the chamber has attempted to be 
suggestive rather than exhaustive in its statement and not to do more than to stste 
certain points concerning which there should be a minimum of difference of opiniot 
among the members of the chamber. These points do not deal with education! 
matters so muchae they do with the Americanization of Hawaii’s children of rasoy 
races. This big task certainly concerns the Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu, sod 
the chamber should assist the present development of public opinion on this subject 
by publicly making known its views. 

(Unanimattriy adopted, Dec. 17, 4919.) 

KECOWMKNDVnOXH OF.THK AD CLUB (ftOVOLUlU). 

CbjiciitiM to Uu Langueg* &Aca«s. " i ' 

t. Children from foreign-spCAking homes need to concenfrate tbeir attention os 
mastering the English language. ' 
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Objections to the Language School#— Continued. 

2. The hours spent m language srhools, ospefially the morning hours, result in a 

divided attention ami are unfavorable to concentration on mastering English 

speech. 

3. Teachers in the foreign-language srhooh are usually larking in a knowledge of 

American institutions ytul ideals, and their influence i« tp make the children 
Japanese or Oune^e or whatever race they represent rather than American. 


Util ttji of the Lnnyvuiqc SchnoU. t 

1. They care for children outside oi school hours, both oi whose parents in many 

c ases are at work. 

2. They teach the correct spoken and written foreign language necessary for I Miri- 

ness or family relations with the country overseas. 

ftnr'i*7’ tr'rtirhtinv*. » 

1 . That, the language ^hoofe he placed under the complete control and supervision . 

•W tin' board of education. 

2. ‘that the board of education adopt as itu jioliry tho gradual elimination of the 

language schools as rapidly as may be wise and expedient through the develop- 
ment of an enlarged public-school curriculum and lengthened school day, - 
throngh the introduction of vocational and other outdoor activities and super- 
vised playgrounds, and by provision for teaching in the upper grades any 
foreign language lor which there is local demand. s - 

;t. And we should further recommend tliat. whenever possible, the build inga and 
grounds used by the foreign-language schools should be turned over to the 
board of education for use in connection with this enlargement of public-school 
activities, 

A 

!n f},r KmL 

1- A * ampaiyn of education among all non-Engiisli-spcoking people showing why 
the foreign -language schools are to be replaced by something better, laying 
especial emphasis on tho following reasons: , 

(<*> AH children born hero are American citizens and must be fully pre- 
pared for the d illicit of citizenship. 

(h) Failure properly to prepare them will certainly block the attainment ef 
statehood and will probably result in a loss of self-government in the * 
Terri ton-. 

(e) A most unfavorable reaction iiGMie opinion of the world w'ill come upon 
any nation whose representatives in Hawaii show themselves incapable 
of cooperating heartily with a thoroughgoing program of American- 
izalioo. Such a people will simply show by that action that they 
arc not asciiniilablc and wall thereby make themselves unwelcome in - 
all foreign countries. * 

27 This campaign shoul.l be carried on by a special joint committee containing 
representatives of ihe various civic, educational, and religious organizations 
doing work among non-English -speaking populations and containing membera 
of the various races concerned. 

3- Methods to be employed: 

(*0 Public addresses. 

(h) Circulars and articles in the foreign-language press. . 

(r) Informal talks before citizenship classes and smaller groups. 

\d) Explanations to the children in the public schools. 
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COMMENTS ON T1IK PRECEDING Fit 01*08 ALS. i 

The salient feature in the proposals made by the Chamber of Com-' 
merce and the Ad Hub is that fbreign-languagc schools shall be 
placed under the supervision of the educational department of the 
Territory.* The ’Ad Club proposals, however, go a step further and 
suggest that as rapidly as may" be deemed wise the gradual elimina- 
tion of the schools shall be effected. 

After a careful consideration of the thought fid proposals which 
the foregoing organizations have submitted, the commission is of 
the opinion that no good can <yunc of a plan which contemplates a 
supervision of the schools by the Territorial department of education, . 
The commission doubts that those who have proposed departmental 
supervision of those schools hove ever seriously considered what such 
supervision entails. If, us is probable, they Juno in mind nothing 
more in the way of supervision than the department now wee raises 
under law over the private school*, both secular and religious, then 
the commission is cleanly of the opinion that such an arrangement 
would be of no value: for, as is pointed out in another chapter of this, 
report, the supervision, exercised bv the department of education 
over private schools, as provided by law, exists in name only and not 
in fact. If, on the other hand, it is contemplated that- a system of 
control and supervision he adopted which would go to the heart of 
, the matter, then the commission must- point out that the department 
of education is now so undermanned that it is unable to give adequate 
supervision to its own schools. To add to the system of public 
schools a system of foreign-language schools, comprising more schools 
than the public school system does, without a von' large increase in 
the supervisorial staff would materially lessen the efficiency of the 
public schools. Furthermore, the adequate supervision and control 
of the foreign-language school would require a stafT specially trained 
in such work. Also, it seems clear that such an arrangement-, if an 
attempt were made to make it effective, would lead to misunder- 
standings, to friction, and to the development of an antagonistic 
feeling diametrically opposed to the generous spirit held by those 
who framed the foregoing proposals. * 4 

On another count the commission finds itself Opposed to an arrange- 
ment which would place the language school* under the control of the 
department of education. At present these schools exist outside the 
law. The law neither sanctions nor condemns them, for the law 
takes no cognizance of them. As now organized they are, therefore, 1 
extralegal. Were this system of schools to be placed, by legislative 
action, under the supervision of the Territorial department of edu- j 
cation, (a system which the law does not now recognize \fould im- j 
mediately become legalized with disadvantages from the standpoint j 
of the ultimate solution of the problems which are obvious, 
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For yet another reason the commission is opposed to any plan 
which would placo the language schools under the supervision of- 
the Territorial department of education, even temporarily. The com- 
mission believes that, but for the pressure which Buddhist priests 
and teachers bring to bear upon the Japanese laborers on the plan- 
tations, comparatively few of the parents would send their children 
to the Japanese language schools, preferring instead to permit them 
to give their undivided attention to the work of the public schools. 
Confirmatory of this opinion is the fact that at the Mid-Pacific Insti- 
tute of Honolulu, an endowed institution enrolling orientals princi- 
pally, electives are offered in the Japanese and Chinese languages, 
beginning with the first grade and running throughout the high-school 
period. Not quite 10 per cent of the Japanese enrolled in the school 
have elected the Japanese language, and a smaller percentage than 
this of Chinese are studying their native tongue. .Tfjvnow, the depart- 
ment of education were requited to take over the supervision of these 
language schools, it would thereby be placed in the unenviablc^posi- 
tion of tacitly sanctioning an institution which the ibiiHnission is 
convinced is incompatible v'ith American traditions and ideals. 

Indeed, so dear is it to the commission that such an arrangement 
would he an unfortunate one that it is frankly of the opinion that the 
defeat of the bill providing for such an arrangement, introduced at 
the last legislature, was most fortunate. On the other hand, the 
commission believes that a plan can be devised which will retain the 
best features of the foregoing proposal and will at the same time 
avoid the difficulties which are sure to arise if the Department of 
Education were.to attempt to exercise a genuine supervision and con- 
trol of these schools. Ilie plan which the commission proposes 
follows: ■ • 

VLAN PROPOSED BY THE COMMISSION/ 

^ . O 

Before details of the pluu are suggested it must be pointed out that 
a distinction should be drawn between two groups of children of 
foreign purentage. 

h fhere is a group of foreign children (u small one relatively) who, 
because the laws regarding naturalization are as they are, can never 
become citizens of America even though they desired so to do, and who 
may expect to return to their native country. The children of officials 
of foreign governments, and of some professional and merchant classes, 
temporarily in the islands, also all children l>orn outside the islands*' ' 
would belong to such a group. Obviously, to the parents of such 
children, particularly to those wliose stay in the islands is to be but a 
short one, there should be granted the right to create schools for their 
children, supported at their own expense, wherein the schooling of the 
children may be conducted wholly in their native language if desirqd* 
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Clearly, Americans similarly placed, living in foreign countries, would 

* wish and rightly should have the opportunity of training their childcen 
in their native language at their own expense and without dictation 
f»om governmental authorities if they so desired* America has no 
mind to deprive any group of other national origin within her borders 
of ex endsing the same privileges which she wouMjrlaim for her own 
people were they living on foreign soil. 

« The doors to the public school ore not to he closed to tkfc group, it 

| should he noted, if the parents of such children prefer them educated 

i by the Territory. A choice should be required, however, of one or of 

the other, and not of both. * . , [ 

* 2. But there is a second group of children in the Hawaiian Islands, • 
comprising by far the largest proportion of children now attending 
the foreign language schools, which is very differently plat ed. They 

| are Hawaiian-horn and. in consequence, American citizens, soon to 
become members of the electorate, upon whom will shortly rest the 
1 responsibility of maintaining and preserving the principles which’ are 
interwoven in America's nutional fabric. I’d such children, the com- 
mission holds, there can l>o grauted no such option in the content, 
method, and character of their educational training ns should he 
grauted those who can not become citizens and voters of the Territory. 

Citizenship in America carries with it the responsibility of preserv- 
ing inviolate American principles and traditions. Obviously uo 
i * country can rightly l>c expected to delegate to another country or to 
a foreign group living within her borders responsibility for the train- 
ing of its own citizens ut any stage of their development and least 
of all during their most plastic and impressionable yearn. 

With these determining considerations in mind, the details of the 
plan which the commission proposes follow: 

1. Abolish till foreign language schools at the next session of the 

* legislature, special or regular, except thut the parents oT all children 
' not Hawaiian-born, if they prefer not to have their children enrolled 

in the public schools, he permitted, to create the it own schools nt their 

’ own expense for the education of the children who can never become 
American citizens: v 

2. Simultaneously offer to organize in every school, where there is 
sufficient demand, a class or classes, in any foreign language desired, 
the same to bo held for one hour per day at the close of the regular 
public school session, in the public school building, bv teachers rvgfr 
larly employed for the purpose by the Territorial department of ^ 
education. Work of this character to begin with the first grade if it j 

r bo desired. . 1 j 

As a prerequisite to enrollment in such classes require: (e) That ! 
the pupil shall b^jnaking satisfactory progress in the work of the 
public school, except that in the rase of children who are entering the 
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public school for the first. time they may be permitted to enroll in the 
language class at once, if it is desired; retention in the class, however, • 
to bn conditioned upon the pupil’s continuing to do satisfactory work 
in the public school. ,(&) That the parent shall, by written statement 
or statement made orally to the principal, request enrollment for his 
or her children and (if the Territory deems it desirable) that he be 
required to pay as a monthly fee an amount per child which will 
enable the department to provide teachers for such work without 
drawing upon regular school funds. 

4. 'Flic Territorial board of school commissioners, upon nomination 
by the superintendent of public instruction, to appoint a head of-this 
division of foreign language teaching andfour assistants, one for each 
island, who shall ho paid out of the funds of the department. The 
commission recommends strongly that salaries be paid to these 
oUb iiJs sufficient to secure Americans who arc thorough students of 
foreign languages^ particularly of the oriental languages, npd who 
arc fnmiiar with public school work. Under the direction of the 
superintendent, the head of this division and *his assistants should 
examine teachers as to their qualifications, recommend appointments 
and dismissals, conduct conferences among teachers, superintend 
their work, and thus gradually bring together a corps of persons who 
combine n mastery of the oral and written , language, teaching skill 
and unquestioned loyalty to American ideals. Doubtless in the 
language schools ns now conducted there could he found a number of 
tea Choi's who would respond to such supervision and instruction and 
who would ultima toly make teachers meriting permanent retention. * 
TexU>oolcs now in use in the language schools could bo used at first, 
but as rapidly as practicable, a series of books should be written whose 
content shall 1 h* predominantly American rather than foreign, as now. 

”>• A fund to he provided by the Jgpslnturc to lake over at the 
appraised value tile schools now belonging to the various missions, if 
they wish to dispose of them, which could bo used by the public school 
system either hi providing needed cnlaigements of crowded schools 
or iu securing buildings for community' activities. Such a fund need 
not be large, as in most instances the land belongs to the plantations, 
and in other cases the buildings are nofc.suitably situated. 

6. 'Pho Territorial commissioners of education' by and with the 
advice of the superintendent of public instruction and his staff, to list 

* Jhe buildings which the department of education can uso to advan- 
4 the same to bo appraised by a commission appointed by the 
governor, tho aim being to take over the buildings at cost to tho 
ownprs if they earn to sell.. 

7. Tho legislature also to provide ft fund to be used by the depart- 
ment of oducation in disseminating very widely among plantation 
laborers by effective moans information concerning tho reasons for 

* : ' ' , • . ^1 
. * % v m 
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taking this action and the nature and purpose of the work to be 
offcfed, to the end that there may be no misunderstanding growing . 
out of false statements made by thos* who may oppose the abolition 
of the present systemTof language instruction and to the end that it 
may he accomplished with good feeling and good will on the part 
of all * j 

S. Arrangements to be made simultaneously for lengthening the 
school day to seven or eight hours, thereby making it possible 
effectively to organize agricultural, industrial, manual, and play 
activities for those children whoso parents work in the fields and who 
but for such opportunities might be running the streets or roads. . 

0. Whon the demand is sufficient to justify it, offer eloctivesTn 
oriental languages in the public high schools, tho same to be placed 
on the basis of electives in other foreign languages. 

THE SPIRIT IX WHICH THE FOREGOING Pt.AN SHOULD BE ENFORCED. 

The spirit, in which the foregoing plan should be enforced, or for 
that matter any other plan designed to meet this problem of foreign- 
language schools, is the spirit which should be bclfind every effort 
made to Americanize the alien within our borders. This spirit is 
admirably defined in the following excerpts from adi^ressos by Frank- 
lin K. Lane, recently the Secretary of the Interior, and Philander P. 
Claxton, the Commissioner of Education: 

4 ‘There is no way by which we can make anyone feel that itis a blessed and splendid 
thing to be an American, unless we ourselves are aglow with the sacred fire, unless 
we interpret Americanism by our kindness, our courage, our generosity, our fairness. 1 

"You have got to make them Americans by calling upon the fine things that are 
within them, and by dealing with them in sympathy, by appreciating wliat they have 
to offer us, and by revealing to them what we have to offer them! And tliat briogs 
to mind the thought that this work must be a human work-must he something done 
out of the human heart and speaking to the human heart, and must largely turn'upon 
instrumentalities that are in no way formal, and that have no dogma and have do 
creed, and which can not be put into writing and can not be set upon the press.** 1 

“There is no one thing so supremely essential in a Government such as ours, where 
decisions of such importance must be made by public opinion, as that every man 1 
And woman and child shall know one tongue — that e^ h may speak to every other 1 
And that all shall be informed. 

“There can be national unity neither in ideals nor in purpose unless there is some 
common method of communication through which may be conveyed the thought of 
the Nation. All Americans must be taught to read*and write and think in one lan*~ 
guage; that is a primary condition to that growth which all nations expect in a gov* 
ernment «*f us, and which we demand of ourselves/* * 

“1 am m»t urging the absurdity that men can be transformed into Americans l>y * 
course in school. This is but a beginning. Knowledge of our language is but a tod.* 1 
* * * Our strange and successful experiment in the art of making a new people i 


• Franklin K. I*ne. 
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is the resist of contact, not of caste, of living together, forking together fo^a living, 
each one interpreting for himself and for his neigh burs his conception of what kind 
of S'xrial being nun should be, what his sympathies, standards, and ambitions 
should be. - , 

* “Now, tliis can not be taught out of a book. It is a raatteVof touch, of feeling, like 
| the growth of friendship. Kach man is approachable in a different way, appealed 
to by very contradictory tliingB. One man reaches America through a baseball 
gam ^another through a church, a saloon, a political meeting, a woman, a labor union, 
a picture gallery, or something new to eat. The difficulty is iir finding the meeting 
place where there is no fear, no favor, no ulterior motives, and abovo all, no soul 
£ insult ine patronage of j>>or by rich, of black by white, <»f younger by elder, or foreign 
born by native bom, of the unco' bad by the un<V good. To meet tit is need the 
school house has becu turned into a Community center. It is a common property 
orshoubUbe. All fed entitled t<» its use. 1 '* 


“Get in v.-ur i.wn heart, if you pleasm in the first place, » .tin* sympathy with that'- 
mpn who i,-; in a foreign laryl, I.ct the b«*st of y>»ur no turd mine nut, the tolerant 
part, the kindly part. If you are an employer, give hinM*p|H>rtunity that you would 
not give to others. Deal with him not as one wh-we labor you buy, but as ;i human 
soul, and we can transform that man before a generation has passed. 

"There is only om* way to translate yourself to him and that is by your conduct to 
| the foreigner \vh * is hen.*-— by translating America into e.piare dealing, into justice, 

! int/> kindliness." 1 

" Amerhani/.atinn is a proce* <*f odu< -at ion, "t winning the mind and heart through 
instruetiMn and enlightenment. From the very nature of the thing it can make 
tittle or uo u*M>f force. 1 1 must depend, rather, on the attractive p>wcr and the sweet 
j reasonableness oi the thing itself. Were it to rea>rt to. f,»roe, by that very act it 
would destroy its spirit and cease to be American, it Would also cease to be 
American if it should become narrow anti fixed and exclusive, losing its faith in 
humanity and rejectiug vital and enriching (dements from any source whatever. 

"Our program of education dixss (compel but invites and allures. It may, 
therefore, probably must , in the beginning be slow, but in the end it will be swift 
and sure." 


"Americanization is not something which the Government or a group of individuals 

* may do for the foreign born or others. It is what these persons do for themselves 
when the opportunity ‘is ottered and they are shown the way; what they do for the 
country and the thing called democjpcy. The function of the Government and all 
other agcucios interested in Americanization is to otter the opportunity, make the 
appeal, and inspire the desire. They cuu and should attempt nothing more tlian to 
reveal in all their fullness the profit and the joy of Working together for the common 
good an<J-tho attainment of our high ideals, to create the desire to have a parnSfe^the 
inspiring task, to show the way by which each may do his part best, and to %». 

• him set his feet firmly on the way." 4 ^ 


* KrankUn K. Lane. 


* Philander t\. (.'lax too. 
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< ■ lta* hi I d:*irii>nlMn : distri'.niion hy ^rx : distribution I ;' ntr*- ; f:t’:"l>. and 
pupils jH*r t**jich«*r : duration mi<l tnilninj,' : length of senlrr* : rmpruvehicut white in 
m*rvlc»* :*t*t i titirntiuu : pi<. motion ami rating: dlsiuisKiil; BaUrl.-s ; vilwiy hmi- 

ule ; sjilurlt^n»f rlemetdftry -rluH.I |irhu i|ial> : n-truliiuj: from iruiiilai'd. 


i . Dirvntuu no:* or n:vt m:tt> i;y jiaciai. i>i>ci.nt. 

The jfublie elementary school children of Hawaii mo caught by 
local leathers find by tenchers*rcoruitcd from the I Aii^iLfrtiitcs, 
Some teachers have come from Canada ami other Bril ^^jpPtssii »n.s. 

| and in p it war times a few German teachers found positions in the 
schools: but. both in total number and in comparative per cent, these 
hitter sources of supply have been negligible. A decade ago 33 per 
cent of the teaching force was* American : to-day ‘this percentage is 
40. The- remainder of the teaching body, being almost altogether 
island born, is made up of Portuguese', who contribute annually fiom 
10 to*12 i>er cent; of pirn* Hawaiian^. whose numlxus have remained 
almost stationary, hut whose proportion has fallen from 15 per cent 
to 9 per cent; of part Hawaiian^, who have furnished and are now 
furnishing about one- fourth of the teachers: of Chinese.^ who be- 
tween 1910 and 1919 have -increased from 3 per cent to .!> per cent 
(th6 Chinese' now equaling, or nearly so. the pure Hawaiian teach- 
ers) and of Japanese, whose representation in the teaching force has 
increased about 18 fold, that is. from 2 teachers in 1910 to 37 onnore 
> in 1919. , 

In Tabic 1 and Graph I are shown the findings of the questionnaire 
touching the distribution of the elementary staff l>v racial descent 
the total numWr ancl percentage of each group lieihg indicated. The v 
table should be rend as follows: Of 7fl members of the elementary^ 
staff answering the questionnaire, 303, or '40. per cent, are An*rh>- 
Saxons; 9t>, or 12 per cent; are Portuguese: 72, or 9 per cent, arc 
Hawaiians; 37, or 5 percent, are Japnnese: 139, or 18 per eeiit. arc 

1 Thn data lifted la this ch/ipter are patherod front answers to quest Innnal res. rcidifs to 
which were sent In hy "ft. I peraons teachers nn<l principals, in the elementary'’ ik’hl. It 
will Ik* noticed that totals do not cnrre*pon^|» rer1nln,HtntNtlr« of ixtHlmlliir-yniirarter In 
another pnrt this survey. The porcr»totf<’K on the other htmd are eery <iftn|>u ruble. I* 
all questionnaires had lecn returned hy. teachers, difference* would have lieen very Blight. 
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part Hawaiian aiul^pajy,* Caucasian (An<*lo-Saxon or‘ Portuguese) ; 
4*. nr fi per cent. aPe part Hawaiian and part Chinese. Table 2 and 
Graph TI <rive comparative percentages as regards all teachers for 
tlie \ ears 1910 and 1918.. respectively. , 
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From the tarts set- fort h .abovti the problem of teacher supply for 
Hawaii would seem to present two minor problems for future con* 
federation. The first of 4 these is the problem of recruiting teachers 
from mainland America. Xot for many years to come will the Ter* 
ritory he prepared to train all of its teachers. From another point 
of view it should probably never seek to do this. Where city school 
systems in America train teachers locally, they are coming to realize 
tlmf, in order to avoid too gi^at inbreeding, it is advisable to pre- 
pare not more than fit) to TO per cent of the teachers in a loet^ insti- 
tution. So that Hawaii ought not, in all likelihood, to look forward 
^to a reduction of her “outside*” supply of teachers much below 35 
|>er cent of the entire teaching staff. The commission;- therefore, be- 
lieves that some saggestion fof^Rie securing of mainland teachers wilH 
l>e in order, the discussion of which will be taken up later. 

The other problem, implied above, is that of recruiting local or 
island teachers.' It touches both the procedure with reference to 
certificating teuchers through the Territorial department of educa* 
tioiTland the present stutus of training teachers in the Territorial 
normal and training school. Both of these mutters ’Will likewise be 
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dealt with in later section* of this chapter. At this point, however, 
it may he well to point out certain items of local importance and 
interest With a proportional decrease in the supply of pure 
Hawaiian teachers, and with the supply of Part-Hawaiians remain- 
ing at about the same percentage from year to year, the Territory 
♦ will have, to depend on an increasing number of teachers of Asiatic ' 
descent. Within a decade or two an increase of Chinese and Japa- 
nese teachers, until they represent one- fourth of the teaching body, 
is not at .all improbable. Furthermore, in view of present-day fates 
of population increase.it is safe to estimate that such a group will lar 
very largely Japanese. 2 

/ * 

MsTKiurrioN uv jskx : m aiuuko and rxMAmtm>. 


\ aide and (iruph III slimy# flic distribution of 77G married and 
unmarried teachers according to sex. The most interesting fact to 
lu* noted is the high percent (-J1 ) of married women teaching in the 
xhnols of Hawaii. The commission believes this is not equaled for 
any similar area or population. In some instances married couples 
are engaged in school work, and the arrangement has proved highly 
satisfactory. Indeed, in tw*> or three cases only was the Federal 
rouHnission able to discover that the presence *>f a man and wife 
on n school staff had been the source of trouble anti discord. Tlie 
employment of married couples from the mainland, where both pai^ 
ties have had, training and teaching experience, offers one plan, at 
least, whereby teachers from America might find teaching conditions 
in the remoter sections of the islands more tolerable, in consequence 
of which they might accept longer periods of service injthc schools. 

Of the 210 married women in Table 8, however, all but the few 
exceptions referred to above ary the wives of employees of planta- 
tions or of those holding clerical aiul other positions in*the larger 
communities. The classroom work of thek‘ teachers does not suffer in 
comparison with that of unmarried teachers. And while the large 
percentage of married teachers is explained f.or the most part by year 
to year emergencies touching teacher supply, the commission desires' 
to recommend the practice for permanent procedure. • 
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r Tho enrollment of sluilonta In the Territorial nornjol Bchool, Oct. 81, 1919, showed * 
totHl of 423, of .whom 205 were Chinese and Japanese, 
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There is a dearth of.mrn teachers in* tlu v -Territorial schools. «ml • 
tlie groupings' of Table indicate to^vhat an extent this is the m*; 
Uk the elementary field. The total of TO men. or 10 per cent ont of a 
frrand total of 770 replying to this (|iiostion. includes men who M*rve 
as- school principals and as special subject supervisors or teachers-— 
manual training, for example. If these 'were segregated. the number 
of meji engaged as classroom teachers would 1m 'negligible indeed. 

/The Hawaiian schools therefore are true to type in this particular. 

/ and the field of elementary. education is given over to thy*work of 
women in accordance with prevailing conditions # in Americji. hut 
the Federal* commission believes more men should be found in the 
r classrooms of the' islands. While this cun not perhaps l>c nccoro 1 
plishcd hy dependence on recruiting from the tnninlaud. it is believed;, 
"that young iffcn of the Territory itself may be led to enlist in die . 
” ^\°rk of the schools. Such work does iiu£Juu*ei.o coin |>ete to the same 
degree of intensity as on the mainland N^th remunerative work in 
other fields o^f,<»nterprise. Fimth^more; a teaching position in the 
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v *rdi \ p^W)Lr<> /.car vies ,u eompariHiyely ; ;kjg) ier decree of digni ty and 
'i^>gmtiun\thj*ii 'ylsevrliert?. Hut iu die recruiting of men Locally 
fiiudi Avdl ;de|H?n<l otictht' organization of a professional courwe^of 
teacher tra iningXvhick will appeal to alert afid vigorous and ambitious 

young men. . * .. 

. ' 1 \ 1>18TH!KX*T10X »Y .ACJK. 

Tbr’ilist ribntion of theielementury staff according 'to age is shewn 
!>v Table tend (iruph TV. It should he rend us follows: 

Of 771 persons u ns weying. ofl were. under 2n years of .age: 278 were 
U*t\\>en ‘20 years nnd*24 years and 11 months.. jetc. The median age 
of tl.i* elementary teacher is 20 years and 0 months. One-fourth of 
the hauliers are u rider 1 years of aga.4he youngest Inring If years: 
one- 1 "iii tli are -54 years or more-, the oldest being 78 years. The middle 
<\0 pis it* 1 1 1 giouy> lias ait age range of 22 years o lubuths to 33 years 
8 months. In IPlflthe median for (’leveland teachers yvas 111 "years, 
or o years a how that for Hawaii in 1010: the range for Cleveland's 
midd!e’><) percent was 31'N>40. In the more, recent St. I*onis survey 
the nudum t earlier reporting was 20 years mm 5 months of a ire. and 
dm range for the . middle art per ecu* was between 24 years and 38 
yeti r.^ and t> mmi tl is. 

Frwin the point of view of impressionability, respond verte.ssto sug- 
gestion. reson icd ftd ness, a \ery great ( t majority of the Hawaiian 
Ueai-hing body is at work during the best possible age period. Rut. 
on the other Hand. whatever of advantage may ho gained by the 
sl>ove may he offset in Hawaii. jjossibly. by lack of experience and an 
.immaturity caused hy such factory us isolation. pi'ovihcialisni. and 
prior preparation. 
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1 he upper range of ages in Table 4 is influenced by replies from 
principals, although this group is not- represented fully enough to 
justify a serrate tabulation. Practically all principals appear in 
the tipper f<wth of the talxlS The truth is that many of the princi- 
palships are in need of new and younger blood. Adequacy of suj>er- 
vision throughout the island group must, to a considerable extent at 
feast, wait on the provision' of n uniformly high standard of leader- 
ship, nowhere less so than- in; the case of the prinoipalsbips. This 
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IC not. it should ho said in fairness, an attempt to arraign the entire 
staff of principals. Indeed, some of the oldest among them, whether 
in years or in point of sendee in Hawaii, are unquestionably the 
most efficient. The varying ability of principals is commented on 
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in the questionnaire replies from the tenders, among which the 
following are representative: 

S<»me principals nh? very helpful, snnfe are never helpful/’ * 

M The kcIhkiIs nced'lMelllgent principals who can Hj>euk good English/’ 

*• We neeTl ptlnclptils with a fair knowledge of modern pedagogy and chflA 
{psychology mid with a personality to Inspire respect and* courtesy.”; 

M We need; younger principals with up-to-date points of view/’ 
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ASSKI.VMKNT UK C.RADKK To TKACIIKKS AND OF PUI'ILK l’KIl ROOM. 

Table 5 represents the replies of 751 teachers with reference to the 
number of grades assigned per teacher. In this regard the inlands 
make a remarkably fine showing.; When the extent ot^iiral condi- 
tions is taken into account it is doubtful if anv similar area on the 
mainland lias such a large |>er cent of its teachers in charge of rooms 
where the mini La.* * r of grades per teacher is as hnppilv arranged. 
That is to say, of 7a 1 teaehvr^ reporting, 5G2 have one grade each, 82 
haw two grades each. 4;> do departmental work (column C>). and 
b- only (columns 3, 1, 5) of thon* in rural sections ore obliged to 
tearli under this typo of unfavorable conditions. Kx pressed in per- 
centages, fully 80 per cent of t he touchers (columns 1 ami 0) have 
ideal assignments as to number of grades in a classroom. 

1 he advantage, however, i- very much ollVct hv overcrowded class- 
rooms. 1 rue,' tlie overcrowding h no worse than mav 1 h* found in 
very many mainland communities.* In it classes are much too large 
for effect i w work, ami all the more so in view of the enormous 
struggle which the teacher must carry on against the Vso-ralled 
pidgin Knglish of the pupils. An examination of the number 
of pupils per room in the ease of 212 classrooms 4 gives the following 
facts.* 1 lie median number of pupils per room is 3ft, the lower (puir- 
tilc b 33. and the upper puartile is 45. These figures indicate that 
probably three- fourths of all tlu* classrooms in the Territory have a 
larger enrollment than present-day opinion sanctions, namely, 30,* 
and that in one-fourth of the fiasco the pupils range in Tiunilier 
from 45 to 72. (Jood teaching under conditions like this can not 
he done, ami t lie depn rtment of* education should not expect it. 
Among the suggestions for improvement of the school system which 
wen* sent in by the teachers, the problem of Overcrowding is one 
of those receiving most emphasis. *X>nr early grades are so over- 
* crowded, writes a teacher. " that proper training is impossible, 
causing many to repeat the work over and over three or four times.” 
The replies of hundreds of teachers reflect the same opinion and 
couple with it the s|>ecifie recommendation that a maximum of 30 
pupils per teacher be established for the first, grade and a maximum, 
of 35 pupils per teacher* for the other primary grades. The Fed- 
eral commission heartily concurs in this recommendation. 1 

1 K. jf.. ri»c Report of ihe SC Lout* Survey CummlroOnti, p. 200 . 

4 so ntnntN ft-ltu-tcd nt random, 20 rnomn rrjmrtcil ,l»y ih** principal of Hilo Union School, 

103 room* retried l>y Hu* Kupcrvlulng principal of Kauai. 

* ihlK ronucrttnti. imv ilk taldo (rtvln* the ntnulHT of children jwr tcuch'T In the public 
Krbrx'ts of no Ainorlfnii cUIrn uf 100,000 population uod orrr for J91T-18, Amor. 8ch. Bd. 
Jmir., 1020, p. Wi. \ 
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Table i\ gives a summary of facts loiirhing I In* C' liir.it ion add prep- 
aration of tlic 781 members of the elemental v stall ■ ii<» an -‘we red thi^ 
question. Of this number, ;VW. of 0V2 )>er u t . have hern prepared 
in (lie Territory of Hawaii : .‘248. or 31.8 |>vr n-nt. have been pn;pareil 
outride the Territory. The'** proportion- arc in t ItciuM'lves excellent, 
hut an analysis of each group diows that the depart mem of ''Idea- 
tion has had to accept much irregularity of preparation in it- *\\w& 
for teachers. Of the 248 teachers from without the Territory, three- 
fourths have hud 14 or more year- of preparation. a,- 'follows : 

111 represent eUanomiuy-srhool irmUeai ion and ),iLh--c|ji..d plus 

iiurniii 1-srlpn d j'ruihiai i«*n C- year> nuirs 1 '. 

10 reprc-'dit ■ •lemi'niury-sclonil jrr:* « I \i:i i i« *t i plii'< ldL:|i.<( ii.r«d plus 

some (*(ill(*!re jeork. * 

n*| irest' n i elementary -school ^nuluailMn pin-; hteli-'i-liuo! •.rrttdmii ion plus 
wmie normal-school work plus some college work, 
yvt represent elementary-school ^railumiou plu* ni^h-N IkkiI gradual ."H phi.'* 
normal*^ li"cl ^rmlftatlon and s»mn* entlc^e work, 
represent clrmenttuy-seliool ^nifluntlon pin* hi. '-•cle*'' plus 

eolleirp irnuluntlon. 

i; ^present oh?im‘utary-*cbool trrtulitatiou plus ltlir1i-so|i<>nl srnulnaiion plus 
\m»ruii!l*sdMK>l grmhmtion plus college graduation. 

2 represent eleinenUuy-sehool graduation plus higlescluM.i arailusithm piie 
college ^rmlmitlon pins grudunte study. 

The remaining one-fourth of tlic 248 have hud irregular prepara- 
tion in high schools or poor-grade nonrial scfiools. the total years of 
training, for each amounting to elementary and high -school prepara- 
tion or less, ami 3 were not even graduates of an elementary school. 
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On the whole, however, conditions of preparation for teaching is 
much better: in fact, about two years letter. in the cast of tlivse teach- 
ers who enter the service from abroad. 

Of the o;»U home-trained teachers. M graduates of high schools o^ly 
Love gone on to the noiinnl -school graduation* which in Hawaii rep* 
results one additional Year: and 14 oll>e;' jiersons only have gone 
beyond high-school graduation into some normal school or some col- 
lege work, and of the latter only two attained college graduation. 
Mhy.so frwdiigli^chool graduates in Hawaii go on to the Territorial 
Normal School is a question that engaged the attention of the Federal 
emission. pntil it became apparent that the normal school, through 
its administration, was known to disfavor this plan of preparation 
\for teaching, seeking rather to recruit direct from elementary-school 
jrra dilates. 

The remnining teachers of the g'roup lomllv t mined, in nmn- 
Ut, an* distributed in columns 2 and 11 in Table 0. ami show (he fol- 
lowing diversity of training: 


la ltnve gone from high-school gnuhmth»n Inio normal school, Cut hav* 
completed ihni conm*. 

1’* have liatl lens than a complete element nry-school training. 

J!» have had only elementary-school truIhLug. ' 


not 


ERIC 


O * 
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07 have pm»* from ilio ^rcmeninry *1 (*■ tin 1 n**rnj;d sHtool dih) from there 
mm tfiirhltiL l»etWv ^rmltuiiiu^ from tlm nonmil sHiim*|. 

•W h;n o roinplctnl |ii^li*s*-ln»oi v'pulunt ion mill ■imm « II i*« *<*t 1 ill •• tt**irliin;*, 

•UI irt'iir i id 1 1 tciirliinif'.ffoui l he nn<) lieftnv. krnidiiiitlim. 

•>1» im\c tiinl so 1 1 it 1 lii^h-^Hiovl ntxl m>hu> imrimit m |mhi| work. 1 ml arc ^rmhiutts 

of hcitlo'i. \ 

-*“U CJlti-f-4^ ) li:ivr ft HiipIflt^lditlKd' stilt Nil mialllntioji. 

The >ignificance of the list ;}<* that it represents too low standards' 
of * preparation in comparison av i 1 1 i modem progressive seliool sys- 
tems. At best it shows but 1- years of education and training for 
the bulk of the teachers, equivalent. in other words, to elementary 
and high school graduation. The l>est opinion on the mainland is 
railing for two additional years or a total of 14 years of prepara- 
tion, divided into an elementary period of G to 8 years, a secondary 
)>eriod of 4 to G years, and on top of this a two-year period of spe- 
cialized training in the art of teaching. 

After visiting hundreds of classrooms the commission is con- 
vinced of the need of a longer peru^l of preparation. The personnel j 
of the prospective teachers, and the peculiar drawbacks which the j 
schools face with reference to correct speech, give undoubted em* I 
phasis to this need. Thoi*c are too many immature teachers in th? 
schools, most of whom an not realize the importance of the tasks 
l»efore them. Too'many of this type, moreover, are in overcrowded 
lower grades. The school authorities should seek to raise the standard 
of preparation for local candidates by raising the entrance require- 
ments to the normal school. Entrance should he based on graduation 
from a four-year high school. In this connection, the commission 
feels that the small percentage of teachers who have graduated from 
a high school and taken the one-year eourse'Vt the Territorial Normal 
have shown themselves to l>e more resourceful in the classroom than 
those who have taken the four-year course following graduation 
from an elementary school. , 
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'able 7 and tiraph V give a distribution of* the 777 elementary 
teachers answering to the question regarding length of service in 
Hawaii. 

For the entire group the median length of f^rvice is 3.47 years, 
the middle 50 per cent ranging from 1.12 years to 8.31 years. This 
is much too low for any teaching body. It means, of 777 teachers, 
182, or 23 per, cent, were in their first term’s work; 103, or 13 per 
cent, were beginning their second year’s work. At the other extreme 
10 had seen 25 or more \ears of service. The mcdinai for Caucasia^ 
teachers (Anglo-Saxon and Portuguese) from the local fieM is 6.'4S^ 
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years of service, the lower and upper qunxtile being 2.87 and 13.08 
years, respectively: while that f on other lbcal' teachers is somewhat 
less. 4.46 years, with 1.04 years and 9.13 years as the lower and upper 
quaitiles. l'he medians for these groups are nearer normal condi- 
tions. Hath would be several pqints higher but for the fact that a 
great increase in school population has caused the rapid addition of 
new teachers. 

G (eater interest, however, attaches to^the facts concern iug.main* 
land teachers, who have l>een much criticized for their short tenure 
of service in the islands. 4 *lhe tourist teacher, out for a holiday 
year, is a typical comment upon them. Of these. California -trained 
teachers are said to l>e the chief offenders. The table, it will 1* seen, 
gives some basis for the above criticism, and explains fairly well 
why the average length of service for all teachers is so- low. The 
median for the mainland group is 1.72 years. That is to say, more 
than one-lmlf of these teachers have not yet completed the second 
year of island service— 152 out of 281— and 110, indeed, are in the 
first year of such work. This means', of course, that the mainland 
teacher group is a very fluctuating one. a condition -which makes it 
all the easier for those who l>v inclination resent the presence of 
Ihe ** outsider 15 to draw conclusions as to her 44 insincerity " and u in- 
(lifference;’ Inexperience in the classroom a partial explanation 
as to those especially wlio are recruited from the Pacific coast, for of 
247 main hind teachers replying to the question regarding pro- , 
Hawaiian teaching ex|>erienoe, 95 have reported none, a proportion 
which is greater than 1 in 3. 

But something may be said in belmlf of the teachers who go to 
Hawaii from the United States. The. very great majority of them 
arc not adventurers seeking a year of idleness at Territorial expense.. ~ 
In point of fact very few are of this sort. Nearly all of them arc 
rendering good sendee, even though it be for a short period. Re- 
sponsibility for frequent changes and frequent returns of teachers 
to the mainland has lain, for the most part, with the department of 
education. The department has in a number of schools faileddo pro- 
vide the living accommodations which it has assured teachers would 
be found. Too many teachers have had to start working in isolated 
places under such trying conditions that a whole term’s teaching has 
been required to overcome the disappointment and chagrin. The 
department of education should, in the opinion of the commission, 
give iinmediat^and thorough-going attention to th? comfortable, 
housing of the tencher$. Ip ( addition to the problem of housing, the 
department needs to device a bettfr method of placing teachers. 
When tlieee two problems have Wn more hkppilv arranged, not only 
*ill mainland teachers be willii 
101 - 16°- -20 11 * 



ng to continue longer in tbot^yioe, 
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but the department ‘u ill l>e juwtilied in reipiiriii^ <-(iuti!tct.s for two 
or more years of teurliin^ from tlioso newly appointed. 
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Table 8 supplements Table 7 by presenting facts usto the number 
of years teachers linve heeu in present positions 

Ihere is something to be said in favor of teachers who can take 
advantage o£ experience on different islunds of the* archipelago, but 
there is hardly justification for such wholesale chauges us- occur fro* 
year -to year. Apparently there are frequent changes from school to 
school on each island, much more so than from island to nslnnd. 
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Members of the romiiibsion found schools with six. seven, and eight 
teachers where all !>ut one or two of the entire stuff were new to the 
jdmo! and. community. The table bears this out. Of 701 teachers 
listed, hi per cent (d.V>) are new to their environment: and ulfuost 
70 per n*nt of I hem (iVi*-[-il 2 -f fil) have not been three vc:ii$ in their 
|nvM-ni positions.' The facts. U will be realized, make more emphatic 
the piohleui of teacher placement which the department Of education 
rtn^t in*s t. 

T \'.1 l. \ 7 < inn r htnhii'h oi f>r* *nit ** &*•**$ *in /»< - . /. lit Iff. 
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I i (Str. ! 
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mi ! w i\ v . mi nt m* :T\nn.is w r: i: r.vn.riNo i hi: Hawaiian >(.*i'iool 

sY>TEM. 

m 

I aide n presents the distributiojr of 7-iP teachers 51th reference to 
die extent of special training or additional training since jrincring 
the service in the Hawaiian schools. / 3 )f these. r><>6. or 7$ pdr rent, 
iiave not sought additional iraming\itlie^.through summer schools 
•i! *.t her educational institutions. This is* in part explained by u" 
"cncral attitude that, the ‘diploma ofjiigh school or of normal school 
or ni college, as the case, may he. represent^ cotyledon of formal 
education for teaching; thi)t nothing further is needed, oitfv full 
<rrt ideation 1ms been met. It would be' unjust, however, to assume 
tli;:' tlieyc is no desire for the additional growth that such agencies 
might offer among the f>66 members of the staff. The commission.* 
in truth, believes that opinion among these teachers would favor the 
extension of such Agencies as arc now available. ♦ 

I able shows that 'JO per cent ( 147 ) of;tho teachers re|>orting have 
token *«>nu» special training: all hut 10 of the 147 have attended from 
to several of the summer school sessions which the department 
of '‘duration has maintained at the Territorial Normal. School or at 
tjie very successful summer school organized in 1010 near the Vol- 

>" " 


House. 01 v tin* island of Hawaii, Of the 'others. 3 have added 
some high-school work. J some college* work, and 14 have lmd special 
TOurses in music, business procedure. or in corres|>oiidencc whrk. 
No modem sch(j<d system would care to stand on such a rheager show*. 
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ing as this seems to imply : ami the Haw aiian school system, to judge 
by its summer school achievl'ment of lust season, is not content with 
the present status. As a matter of fact, the present depart meat of 
education is aware of the inadequacy t>f*op|H>rtimitU‘s whereby the 
teachers of the Territory may Ik* kept abreast of progressive move- 
ments in education in general as well as of changing methods in the 
art of teaching. It has plans for the extension of last summer's 
experiment to all of the islands. It is to be hoped the Territorial 
government will provide funds sutlicient to bring about this highly 
needed extension. Along this line the following suggestions are 
made : ^ 

1. ('on duct MimiuiT sessions in 19*20 on at least two of the islands, 
each session to run for a period of six to eight weeks. 

W. Arrange the program of courses in such a way that some <>f the 
lecturers may alternate between the tVo sessions. 

For the vear 1921 and thereafter conduct summer sessions on 
two islands alternately. 

4. Require teachers to attend one of these sessions every other year 
* <>r Miow some equivalent work: for example, study at the 

College of Hawaii or study at some mainland school or a 
.professional reading course. 

Referring to Fable 9. it will 1** seen that /the Hawaiian teacher 
seldom gets aiu op|mrtiinity for advanced study on the mainland. 
Only 2 per rent of 7:10 teachers indicate either study or observation 
at mainland institutions after Jiving .accepted positions in Hawaii. 
dusC lmw large a, per cent one should expect for this group is a 
.quest ion. * The distance and the cost, as well as the limited means of 
transportation, are insurmountable barriers for the teaching staff 
as a whole and for a decided majority of those from tlt$ mainland. 

* On the other hand, it is very evident that in timers past the Terri- 
torial department has discouraged any movement of this kind hy its 
narrow attitude w ith reference to leaves of absence. A very .consid- 
erable number of teachers have, through the questionnaires, brought 
this defect to the attention of the Federal commission. According to 
them, teachers going to the mainland for advanced study were de- 
nied any assurance of a position oil returning. It is therefore » 
pleasure for the commission 'to note in this connection the recent 
change of attitude adopted by the ^partii^nt of public instruction 
on December 10. 1919. and to recommend tfs tv permanent policy the 
new ruling, which reads: * 

In cases where a teacher who has given satisfactory service for not less than 
five years wishes to In* absent for not more than one school yen*, the depart- 
ment nmy assure snOi teacher of reappointment as Soon os practicable upon 
his giving notice of being ready for service. 
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Taiii.k !>. — Siirrinl training of tedchcrji Ml ru e entering the Merrier in the llmraiian 
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'Summer s.-lhMil traiuinc on the Hawaiian M >n'K liken main tv he (hove having hi *|e or no norma 
ktws/I irainim: -a ra**nus of higher orrlilir ,! inn. 

* Mn %ie. eni n* -jHinitenee. KuHni"*'., eic 


teachers are familiar wItti the islands iu;t not with THE UNITED* 

STATES. 

Although tin* larger islamls of t lit* Hawaiian archipelago arc sufti- 
oicntly < list ant from t*n<*h other to make of inter island travel an item 
of^ fairly considerable expense, nearly the entire teaching staff seems 
to possess a Dither extensive knowledge of the geographical features 
of the group and a knowledge of loeal conditions on particular 
isliiHtls. Six out of every seven teachers have lived on or visited at 
least two of the islands, a ml more than half of the staff has first-hand 
acquaintance with three of the four important islands. Mainland 
teachers are especially well equipped from this point of view,. hut 
the locally trained teachers have shown a decree of interest almost 
as "feat. In* consequent, one finds less provincialism as between 
islands and district^ of the same than may at times be found among 
rural sections of some of our States. 

Provincialism, however, is very noticeable as soon as one turns to 
considerations touching the mainland, the United States. Neither 
the United Stitfj*r^nor its j>eople s nor its Government' occupy much 
space in the consciousness of those ‘teachers who possess only the 
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Hawaiian or Hawaiian-Oriental background. The full meaning and 
significance of Americnni>m *»r of America's place in the family of 
nations ..is not grasped. Nof that these teacher* an* lacking in a 
sense of loyalty. Their |>upils are as well trained in Hug drills as 
uiy others: they ran recite as lofty sentiments of patriotism .in prose 
poetry as any others. Wlmt they really need as Ameruim 
teachers of American hoys and girls is an opportunity to experience 
the thrills that -come from knowing in an intimate and direct, wav 
something about our bustling cities, our mails of trade and indudrv, 
and our swe*|yof prairies where so much of the world's haul is grown. 
Opportunity for observation and study through specific courses of 
training might well he put within the reach of one or two score of 
Hawaiian-horn tcachei s each year, ('hina and tTapan and the Philip- 
pines arc sending Ihcir quotas from far greater distances, hike these 
countries, Hawaii would discover that, rich returns arc realizable on 
a public investment of this sort, The ell’eci such a policy would have 
on the professional improvement of th;- teaching hodv would he ditli- 
cult to overestimate. 

• ; ciM) KSsiuwr. i: !..»!> i N('^ra Ti:\omuts. * 

Educational inag;t/itus arc suhscrihcVl to or are accessible to a 
great majority, of the teachers, Frequently groups living in the 
teachers' cottages will secure club rates for a nunthcr of ed national 
and other magazines. Again, Individual teachers report thui they 
arc .subscribers to as many as four to six of these periodicals, lech* 
ideal educational magazines are known to \ery few. Many, however.' 
seem to he readers of the Educational I’eview, while Schowl and 
Society lias just passed the introductory stage. The local Hawaiian 
Educational Review, a journal of much merit published by the do- 
•purtfhent of public instruction under the leadership of the superin- 
tendent, is closely followed by nearly Til l of the teachers, Tjdcingjor 
its shibboleth “The schools of Hawaii belong to the people of 
Hawaii, who should be fully informed concerning ull details of the 
sainer' this journal undertakes to exploit the cause of |*nl>lic educa- 
tion, to set forth in a very frank manner thi\ local conditions and 
*> needs, 'and to foster a high standard of professional interest ami 
ethics um.o'ug the teachcys, * Recent issues of the jour lYftl are on such a 
high plane and contain’ material "of so much value to the teacher, as- 
well as to the public that the commission believes- it : promises to lie- 
come an important factor in the improvement of teachers. 

■ The commission believes that much more cun be done than is done 
at present along the line of prescribed us well as suggested profes- 
.* sional reading ^or the teachers in the field. Tn the fiijst pi nee, •'tin* 
department; o£ public instruction cun avail itself of .oiu* resource, 
whidi is immediately at lumd. but which is not now appreciated in 







any adequate sense, ■namely. ti* Library of Hawaii It is. recojn* 
mended 1 1 uit some form of rioter cooperation ,be sought with this lino 
Misfit in ion. to the cm I that groups of iniportunt works on educational 
movements;. ami methods: niny he kept i ft circulation in all parts of 
the Territory. In the second pi nee. the department itself needs an 
ofli' III *»no,of whose chief duties will be the administration of read-’ 
ing-cirele 'fork among the entire staff. This person could, for in- 
stance. become the coordinating ollicer between the department and 
die library, and also between the latter and the Hawaiian Educa- 
f ticnal Weview. - ' ^ / * 


; 1 1 \( mas' mi:i:tims wo rni: 1.1 «>r ruixt irAi.s. 

In modern school administration much is being accomplished bv 
tin* principal who basdlie qualities of leadership and who ran put 
tly same into. practice among his group of assistants. The teachers* 
meetings under such a person lose their penfunetorv and tiresome 
character. Teacher* respond to the call for teamwork and to the 
call tor a study ynd discussion of classroom and 'school problems, 
lay Ion*; they find themselves in an attitude of appreciative interest,, 
ciiiiio mmI in Hie eonsidoratibtt*of Teal problems of the day’s work. 

!i(^rrc-oMt ril n it iiur member of the sum total oT conclusions. Prob- 
It’in of promotion may be thrashed period. the relation 

"f menial ago to ela<s work at another. Thus a school faetiltv mav 
nt iu'e of itself a prime agency of improvement and irfowth. 

Th.' schools: of*. Hawaii lack the stimulus that comes froni this 
typr of cooperative activity. Tenchors wore 'asked to Te poison the * 
I’retutcmv of touchers’ meetings. Kew failed to do this, a/l nnuiv 
Irn e reported on. the perfirmtorv nature of the same. 'fyP time of ■ 
holding the meetings varies. In so If places a ’rnoctnu^r confer- 
ence is hehl every other week ; iu otl^er placesthepj^s a meeting 
each month; elsewhere the practice is to IiolTFntl least two such 
meetings per term. Routine matters are the rule, or possibly the 
read ini; of, some new regulations sent out from Honolulu. Con- 
structive suggestions touching classroom procedure, we learn, are 
raiylv heard: neither arc exchanges of opinion on mooted 'questions 
made a matter of request. iior references cited to trustworthy dis- 
cussions of them. These conditions^uiphasize what was said in 
an earlier section in regard to the need of more aggjvssive Leader- 
ship on the part of principals. To what extent can the principals of 
% Hawaii accept as it function of their positions responsihilitv for the 
professional improvement of thei# assistants f The principals on 
the island of. Kauai have recently formed a study dub, anti this 
problem might well be made a subject’ of study and investigation 
by them for the coming year, a suggestion which is equally pertinent 
* for fhe principals on the other islands. 
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IT. AC HERS CONVENTIONS. 


'Hawaii made very early pnmshm for teachers' conventions. These 
were held frequently pn earl^Miiiid. a ml once a year, though with 
only pajrtial regularity, a general convention was liehl in Honolulu. 
Froni/C>SS to 1000 yearly central meetings of all teachers were held 
regu Reply. and on two occasions at least teachers' traveling expenses 
to ami from Honolulu were paid. Since 1!>00 this general convention 
has been superseded l>v the summer school, to which reference has 
t>oen made, and which has l>een attended froni year to year by those 
teachers, irrcguljffrn their training, who have wished to advance the 
grade of -their certification. , 

To-day the Terrihiry brings the teachers of each of the .large islands 
into a one-day convention or institute. These are alPlield on the same 
day and, as a rule, on a Friday in the month of November. The time 
is too short for carrying out a very adequate program, and the com- 
mission holds the opinion that much more could l>o made of this oc-. 
casion : that- in fact these meetings can conn* to hold an important 
place among the activities designed to promote esprit de corps among 
.* the teaching staff.' Certainly two days.'and perhaps three* should be 
given to. these meetings. (Communities iif which the conventions are 
held slibuld be urged to cooperate with the school officials and the 
. department of public instruction to make these sessions noteworthy 
fo'c^IoBfibcratic hospital it \£fnd for the inculcation of a spirit of good 
. will among teachers and school patrons. The department should 
make a studied effort to provide inspiring speakers, l»oth those who 
can deal with the theory and practice of teaching and those who can 
-bring messages from the world without the classroom: for example, 
from tiie church, the court room, the Government office, the hank, the 
’industrial planjt. Some of the sessions should In? given over to con- 
tributions from the teacher^ themselves — from committees of teachers 
who bring in the result^ of a year of study on some special problem 
of the Hawaiian schools. Furthermore, these conventions should be 
held on different dates. For Instance, the islands of Hawaii and Maui ’ 
ntight divide one week in November, for their meetings: Oahu and 
Kauai might divide the fViftowing w.cek.. Thus a group of superior 
speakers could be listed fhr all of -the islands,, which would not only 
^ effect a saving in cosjjpffit would simplify the problem of program’ 
'planning. If. in order to accomplish the proposed change, each 
island were obliged to close it.^ schools for the greater payt of a week, 
there Would be ample justification for the-innovation.. ' , 
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2. Diplomats from State normal schools. 

3. Diplomas from the Territorial Normal ami Training School in 

Honolulu. 

4. Normal certificates issued by the Territorial Normal and Train- • 

ing School. * 

5. State grammar grade certificates. 

6. State life diplomas. 

7. Primary grade certificates ;|tt i ne<l by successfully passing ex- 

aminations (three groups) given each year by the Territorial 
, hoard of examiners. 

8. (Jmmmar grade certificates attained in similar manner. 

Tju* requirements as listed are not unlike those found generally in 
the I nited States. Rut the problem of teacher i£iort:ige has brought 
into acceptance certain departures that uced to l>e pointed out. The 
fourth item above, namely, the normal certificate, issued hv tlu j local 
institution operates as an easement of the usual requirements for the 
repda r diploma. Students who have not taken algebra ;fnd geome- 
try. who, in o tiicr words, can not master these subjects, and who also 
fail to reach a certain attainment in English, have been accepted for 
these certificates in lieu of diplomas. They are supposedly of lower 
nmk in intelligence, and under norma! conditions ShouTd probably 
have been eliminated from the teaching group. The extent to which 
normal-school students have been graduated with the certificate 
rather than the diploma is shown in Table 10 below: - 


Txki.k ]u.—<irnthnitrs ttf (hv TcrriiorMl \ ormoK Srhoot. 
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In a period of tWMfecmles, it may l>c observed, more students were 
sent over the easier romPbf certification than were eredentialed by 
menns <r%diplomas. When it b realized that the normal school rO- 






qnirehtents for graduation nro two years less than is; required in the 
more modern mainland States, its* justification must uppuirently hte 
put on othey grounds than good nortinal scho^practice* From one 


point\)f it has" tfcfoded to double the enrollpent^plfilfoe norm©! 
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, In the ^t’und place the school authorities have met the problem 
of under Mippiy by employing so-called ” sulxstitute *’ teueMers, sonic 
of whom have been ex -teachers possessing credentials, some normal 
srliind .senior students, and some have Invn ]>ersons without any 
rreilent ials. For example, the roster of teachers in the employ of 
die public schools December. 101$. shows 1.0G-I persons. Almost one- 
tehlli uf die number (OS) had no actual credentials. They belonged 
to lie I'Ve classes (#/) ** substitutes ’*• mid (?/) ik failed in examina- 
tions. 1 f. now, we add to the OS those teachers* 2 14 in numlier. who 
held primary "rude certificates only, we find that fill' teachers or 
approximately one-third of the elementary stuff were holders of 
cithc 1, the minimum standard for certification or of no standard at all. 

The-e facts have prompted the Federal commission to make the 
•allowing Miggost ions concern iifg certification of teachers: 

1. 1 he. normal iVrtificate should he done away* with after the end 
oi the current year and the diploma should he made the sole standard 
of grnduat ion. \\4iilc the diploma may In' given for the completion 
of different courses within the institution, it should lie based on 
(Xjuivulent values as to excellence of attainment. * 

-• 1 he department of public instruction should as early as possi- 
ble deny ceri ifii’atjon l*> any new applicants who come without su*- 
ccpial.lf ere.lciit ials and who can not meet such test as ere now set 
up tor tlie primary grade certificate. It should ial>o administer 
nu»n» rigorously the present regulutiops for s:t it i .ertilicate. with a 
?knv to eliminat ing those who after due trial exhibit inability to 
umhrsiaftfhthiMontenl of element ary grade subjects. Such timbers, 
it may be surmised, can hardly do justice to the subjects when in 
duirge of Husmvn. ‘ * 

a. In addition to the*fi*ung of n maximum salnry limit winch is 
lower for the holders of this certificate (a rule now\ft force for those 
oatilira led after August »U. 1010.) ? the standard of requ ire incuts for 
the sa'nic should lie gradually raised until, within four or^frvo years, 
it parallels the standard Tor grammar gra^le certification. 

F l or whatever loss of teachers the suggestions entail, and until „ 
loo:d agencies and local candidates can readjust to the changes, let the 
Apartment increase its efforts to secure properly certmcated teachers- 
from abroad. 


IjROMOTloN fxo RATI XU OK TtfACTITRS. 
hi the past any promotion jwlicy ars regards teachers has been con- 
fined ahnost altogether to the automatic increases in salary from year 
tfyvoar. Changes from one school to nnotfecr, to one more desirably 
hare been bnsod largely on momentary conditions and the persua- 
Sjveness of individual teachers. ^ Experience in some rural sections of 
the Territory has usually Jbeen required in order to secur&'ft position 
(in other words, promotion to a position) in Honolulu. Ii? addition 
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to this, an examination of the Territorial regulations reveals three 
items that War indirectly on the question of promotion, as follows^ 

n 1 < t**hi inn*1n*i-< in uiHi**shn^ir hxntioiw may be* |mhl sched- 
ule — The fm-tniy r*Miij»H«*Mcy in such c.i^es an* rmt xti'tiM. though 

(•outviviihly tjtfe ruin covers teachers holding higher farms of ortilentisd<. 

(2) I'riiM'lpals of s4‘hool< of from 2 m 10 rooms shall he required t o' haves 
' pi lmary-;rrnde crrtltiehte of schools of 10 rooms or more, a jrrammar-grude 
certificate. 

. tm K;P h ■'•u|w-rvlyine principal •‘must he the hohler of a gramma r-gmde ••nr- 
titicun 

* L 

The department public instruction has used for a nnmlrr of 
years a regular ft>rm of rating of teaeliers, and the data tint* col- 
U>cted are kept on file, in a series of Teachers Record Books. The 
ratings are made by t^e supervisin'; principals, some of whom send 
* in new reports every term — that is, three times per year — and others 
of whom report two times per war on an average. An illustration 
of this plan of teacher ratinir i* triven Ijphnv : 

HKlWimiKNT <«K ITHI.h* INS Tlti r i ION, HAWAII. 
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An examination of the ratings leads one to the t>elief that there is 
a general absence of any real study or analysis of teacher achieve- 
•inent. Indeed, the form that is used would seem to |>ut undue em- 
phasis upon the routine of the school. It leaves ample space for 
11 comments,” but here one does not find enough attention given to 
'constructive criticism of the touching of subject matter. This will 
lx* observed in the following typical reproductions of continents as • 
made hy different supervising principals supplementary to their j*r- 
centage ratings: 


T' 1 ' 1 ' ,rI < " Vi v 1 \t- Si m.KMKN TIM. Illi KoilMAI IIuim; 01 Tkm iikrs kt 
S rCKKVlsivc | * !; I \ ( 1 l*A I S. 

<'ti»c it. .1 nfjl"'Strnw ti-iteh* t. * 

‘ f 

M.iMi :< The pupil* respond fairly well, eotwiderin;: their isolation. Some of 
i licm ,;i ir bright, Talked with them on t 1 m* doing of tJUngV 

M.iivl. 22. She <1 1 h*s very well in this isolated P» well. 

uni* r ami diseipline above tin* average. 

M.m], pi. Teaejier goes right ahead in a businesslike way. stakes some 
( <rr '* rs hi l.uulish and is not es|nr||dly strong asm teacher, Init^s probably the 
- best w«- ran get here. 

(.'tint: /•“. 7 V/ 7 - flu lOtiioo t( (li fter. ' 

\ovf*nil»ei 22. Plan book not follow^l. Many days luid n<»plnn. This Tear her 
euttM.l.. a success in a school under a good principal ; *she is <piiet in her tearh- 
fug and Inis g*Nid control over pupils. r 

•Mim- U. TenHicr Is putting forth effort to carry out iiiMnniions. 

21. The school makes a good impression *.n a visitor. Tin* teacher 
* Incs.jif^'lr’.^slii^ manner. ^ 

*feuar.v 10. This Is the lx -MpegO luted s, ji*Hd ,m : ■ The 

tfjtjdmk K capable of doing still better work. 

V 1 ) M- Work was all oral, with no at tempt at teaching the Mib|e<?t. 
•S'*pfenilHT 17. Teaeljer not physically tit to Is* In eiiissnmm. 

March n. She gets fair resit Itt?. . ' * 


I'nxr /«*. Ptirfuftu* *v tytuhvi. 

Ih^ inlier 7. Teacher -shows interest find' is doing" good work for u lieginner. 
•Man ii If*. Tntcher has collected some useful ecpiipmeiit. Has also bought 
nnuei ials for sewing Hasses. She has siihai i Hail for helpful .Munition*! 
>airnals. 1’uplls are nlert and interested. 

.hum s. Pupils are interested and res|Nit M | well. It)- suits phow teacher lias 
been doing good work. 

October 5. Teacher In print leu I in her work. iHseipllne n little weak. 

Man h 27. Timelier Is trying to make good. Her class is too large. 

March 27. Toucher has Succeeded in curry lug out instruct Ions glum on last visit. 

Oelnher 12. Quiet, Industrious, and pleasing, 

March 8 . Qul«*t, dell! *• rate. Interested. enorgelh , nn< releasing. 

November 0 . Bright, energetic, interested, mid irte**ing. 

H \ *' * ' K •' 

Cnnr tV. .\n(?lo S4isoH trai hcY. 

c- 



November 20. This to«j 

"Wiltf. Gooil In nniRlc. r<!no|>M «,rtly seventh |.i IK e fir VwnleK 
“Novcmbn- 80. Voice and mumuer Mining. |s Improvlng-by jfef*|j ?IH .riencc, . 


weak In Wlntfiift out Ideas »tn| .Irillti.^ tin (lx 
c. r«no|i(M <iiUy seventh inure fir Vernier. 
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Muy li. lit r work has picul 1\ i:npro\v«l. Tbt* uUmiliitu \vn.< 

.VtiWiuhm* *ja. A fair 1 father, w'ix *aM*iiis In In* d'-vrlup^sp. Am i*k< vll*.*ut «lis- 
« ipliliarinii. lull Iiartlly \i\:u it»u>i or •!!< I'li'.ucli in j < . t*s< • 1 ;i | h>i;. 

..F:mii:’.ry -- A fair tdiH:rr. T »nr< ra r**ful wnrk. inn pn> pli t i.*. 

Jutit* 1. Has Im'cii il* ; ii:i|*r*» vili*r. but f«m pla<*M Kxifl'ci*' ili vfplinnrjnii. 
SkTUpul»»Nl.\ «*l**:in. 

i k ittl'd* 0. !)ii U i j i a a. t’tit Iui>ln>iti : tpiiH « t»*l drlil.iCai »* 

yownibt"* ti. IU ■ » 

Jt!U> ■». ( J 1 1 1 1 * i . l*\ ain't iliti‘tvs!(j|h. 

Sijtirinhir do. ri-T riui'rful I « m t IMli'-'. l*uplK >p.*:ik im- K : ,n.| 

ivad liahinaly. 

January JO'., < 'lui-rfid. n.,; ftivi'inl. 1 *i i] ii I ^ murli iupp'-.t'd in i*mii-'-iai.i-.M. 

* l*J ('!ti*'*i*fi;l. i : 1 1 1*! C'li-il. ;Hn[ . |. -v *•! * *| ii ii ir tA « r* ^ _•*<*,( 

i'ltxr * I . (fit trtf i utii Ii ih hit'. 

■ October IPv ‘IVa'lirr \s •aiircrc Mini in« hi <i r i' hw lb*r w •<;*:; i> fair. 

Manhl’J. Sin* will {In* suhhimt m*Ih.h!. 

■ Jini<* IM . T<*a* lit*r i< iiulu«irinii>; an-1 faitliful. bu> -.]»»• i-. * . *.■ p i-a * 

January l*i. I I’M' 'lire f> i !* ’i i . i: lu r in->i. llt*r s.*iipc j I i i ■ i i !*••!. 

Xuvciuber is. W/.-.it najixo ;il»ilily Ki)ii*u*n( wiiliin lit** '. npi-. 

Xnvomhrr JO. Wnrkn luinl. KiiirlWi 

Si*pu*ihlii'i* *J7, Kim lmslii'iti* 1 . f ~ < *• *|j -*< t i * *ii ^ . i*aj;.i-v 4 n *i 1 :i :«k* 

biir. Ti*arbui , V Kntriidi N ihhip. 

* fcVhniury U. IndiMriou**. .unic-l, p;i iu>l ;i kitur. A p.*tn| ii-.n h* r. 

f '/tm' * * t'hnn'xr h *ti h* <\ 



September JO. A lr\v yt :n ; inmv m s* l x • v . ! i::a.\ In* In lpinl, hut 1 am ilnahtit;!. 
Uatlli‘ 1 - inane ami .spiritless, 

l\*ltriiury IT*. Needs a few uuov \vuv< in ;Tam'iwr m Iiuk 1 . 

May M. Improving hut >ln>ubl bo hack in ^raium.u >elm'*l. 1' 
inuiiaWitv. Willi tmiriliie should make ;i protcNfiu: leach**;-. 

October 7, Academically limited but doiti* fail* wnrk this year, lati^hm lu-r 
drawback. Kfforts lids term; and results deserve a 4i passing mark.’' 

J n unary lit). Kiudl&h £lm\\s lvtuarkpldfr linprovemeni. Her sJwly unrk , 



has bronpld tld^ almtir. Excellent n*sp<ms«*. 

Just to whut extent the sujiervisimr prinvipals are enjrm.sseil in j 
petty administrative details and to what extent thoveoneoiw on? i 
of their chief functions to he the enriching of their teachers' re- 
sources and the im imminent of cIusshhidj skill is fairly well indi- ■* 
rated l>y a stud}' of tlicgr^t list of comments t hut are iiccuamlatinf 
in the central at Honbluhi. Aside from^this consideration, 

•however, there arises the qitestion, To what uqp is all this information 
put? ^ldom if over has it Iwen studied as a basis for ]>n»niotin(r 
teachers, either individually or as n group. That it kus'vver l»een a 
matter. of much weight in tin' selection of }>rincipals is likewise very 
doubtful. * f ’ . 


The most unfbrtunute feature* idumt the* plan, however, the inac- 
tion on the teachers themselves. The following comments hy teach* ; 


typical : 
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’Ml WI-II ?<niil jn u ivctait .sUUeim'lti by \ h* dt*p:!r! i:u*nt i*f public 

tu>i rn* *t i'.*i i i-l it * ( i lie work «»f the supervlslii? j>ri i u.*l | m I i ] il be cmMructfvc 

rni'.rr i !>;ir; r« •ritniHstfr :i ml desf rnrtivo. Taking dint stiWomcnt :is ;i UnsU 
ft if ;i* jl sM^ins to iih> Unit no un»n* vitukc •tin tun* oonld V* made In tlw* 

Sitjx f\ i.sjoH llutli p> illxi) i>|| (hf JWflllKiory ;iml (lettr method of 

ju.iir: s mi- work of t»*;u:lieis b.s ;i i-eiluiu grade given largely on routin'- 
work, Mich u.*: making .nil iegi.sn*i\s properly, etc. 1 refer to liar typewrit ten 
forma M.-d i«- reports til veil each toaclioi* by the supervising principal." 

•I: sdll silli ly 1)0 uppfiroia to anyone reiilJy omuTiicd with tin* vital i.sMh 
i rjici a i ion 1 1 m 1 siu li ;t lucUind is nothing l< *ss than an insult* a personal 
aiVbjiii. ;o every sim-m.* icudier. iluv. tan the sh»cvrli> of purpose. ilu> vitality 
i" die v. mk of Ho* pupils, the inici’csl shown in all Ibe interests of 
P ; i! I I'h*. in any way jvi-rcsented by the way 1 lit* noisier* are kept. The 
plan l*." k made mil, or any <iidl imH-liaiiit:il work? \Ye all know good P-actiois 
umi'i plan books and i\egisiri> are perfee; ubominai imis 'b>r • ••{« ► reas«*n or 
nli' r. poor wriiin- or wlmi not. yet iliis formal report give*. lg out of 
i" nil * Mil liirvr two uui nip., rla nf and. absolutely worth levs tbing... from tiie 
i*i : * i ■ ■ ! i h i i i ; 1 of ivnl Igadiing.'’ q 

'* I 1,11 si, it.v Tt my it! lael; npofi this phpM 1 nf supervision seems vinV:»*ut or 
I'! H.I. • inieil. Yet think a moment. The thin?* that T considered worth 
uhib> die things tint t I strewed as a principal. were not even remotely men- 
li.'ii d in ibis ropnrt upon my standing as a traciier.' The iftieresi shown in 
Hie b ■•( •" atnt l u turn careers of the children, die Interest .shown in loeal needs, * 
df' fdV-r! t" develop clean play nml real ideals of honesty and true sjporis- 
umi.ship in » 1 1 e hoy.*, and girl*. where do they eomo In? Are sueli thin?* :<n 
mnnipiinaiu, .so remotely eoimis ted with education, that they receive no.etu 
plia-i in making up the real worth' and standing a teacher? ! would l>e 
pI'M* d to kionv wlmi *>i her b’uMiers and members of the depai linen! think 

lii view of tin* foregoing, the Federal commission makes the 

rppon uncuda lions: * W 

1 The department of public instruction should imdcKSk* a re- 
vision of its whole plan of teacher-rating and promotion after u 
Umiv of tlu? most successful plans now in operation in the United 
States. ’ — ’ 

-• I he new plan should include the possibility of promotion bused 
on merit as well as oil service. A teacher it no exception* to the rule 
that mu*it.|MH»ple do their l test work under a constant stimulus to .im- 
provement, While a salary schedule may and should be based in 
part on years of service, it mny also wisely offer adttttionnl rewards 
for growth and efficiency after the common ‘maximum has l>cen 
reached; Such a combination schedule offers one of tJfaMbost means 
of stimulating continued professional growth on the part of teachers. 

•h 1 he new plan should recognise the right of the teacher to know, 
approximately at least, the rating of her -teaching efficiency, and 
those t>ersons in charge of this branch of work phoittd he trained to* 
cooperate with the teacher, not only in classroom* suggestion , but tn 
pointing out aniilyticnlly tlie eletnenibs of strength and weakness in 


m 
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^ THE dismissal ok teuukus. 

The question of the dismissal of teachers from the public, schools 
of Hawaii is governed by the following regulation of t he department 
of public instruction: 



A teacher may Ik* ilisiiiKs^l from tin* service f*»r raisp after a hearing of 
• the case before the department nr nuthori/jed n treat of tin* department. The 
*W foil owina may he con*hiere«l as sufficient enlist* for distnissii] : (a). Intmorul 
tvnditct ; t b ) Insubordination; ic) lueMieiemy; (<7) conviction of a jk-h a! of- 
fense; (<> laeunibb* tflw'nso. 

* A tgneber may n Iso* 1 m* disbursed from the department whenever, after n 
lieiirtn^^sliall to tlie department that such dismissal will In* for the 

loMietlt of the department. 

I>i<tuls<al for any, of causes ul t will iin*lin!o caiici-llatioii «>f i or- 

tliirate. 

A tun-lier may be transferred frmu one school tn anwtl.'t^at, the iUmtouoh of 
the depart mem of public InM ruction. 


; 


’While this regulation dins .seldom been invoked, there have oc* 
birred frofu time to time both dismissals from the mm* vice and trims*' 

* fers from desirable to less desirable schools or positions. Moves of 
this kifid are usually the cause of much bitterness of feeling, which 
f . nuiy lx'- of lonjj standing and Wad to prolonged factional strife.. 

Hawaii Invs hatl her simre of such trouble. It 1ms resulted in a cer- 
tain undercorfent of feeling in the school systeifi — a feeling that in 
’any case of serious difference between school official and the teacher 
the latter lum little hope of having unbiased judgment rendered 
The Federal commission lielieves tliere is a middle ground of pro- 
cedure in such cases, by means of which the rights of both thirties are* 
considered. This procedure has been so well stated by Prof. E. R 
('uhberley in his book cjn “Public School Adniinistration” Jlmt tlie 
com mission desires to include it here for the consideration of nutonlj - 
the department of public instruction and the teaching staff lmt the 
public as well. 


The notice of dismissal should in Itself ite given under certain definite ('audi- 
tions which are Just »to !>njh sides. In the first place, no teacher should In* liable 
to n termination of contract for failure to render satisfactory services who hu 
not Iwvii notified of the deficiencies und given an opportunity and reasonable 
assistance tfl remedy them. If Improvement does not result sufficient to warrant 
the retention of the teacher, the su|»orlntendet4 should then recommend tbit 
written uotlcc i* sefved on the teacher, for uittclfled reasons, to the effect that 
the board desires tn terminate the contract with the teftetayr, to take effect it 
the close nf the school year. If the hoard approves, the notice ftt^uld lx* gives 
* to the jteocher, and not later than the’ last day tlie /iclionl* are In session durlty 
♦the school year, and when so served the contract with such teacher terminate, 
at, the end of such school year. Kor v the sufficiency ^ the reasons for tertnl* 

. nating the contract the 'Superintendent and the tionrd should be tho sole Jod*A\ 
without the meddling of lawyer* or the Interference of the courts. Teacbpfl ^ 
'i\ hot so aptlfted^mtlnne la senlce from ye^r to year. ■ 
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work mi* *vni**\ „n.| tin* life-ttutin* plan I* not just to taxpayers or to the 
rliildm* In the srhoolv Tin- middle ground gives prmtically Ury tenure to 
.•\eiy worthy teacher and scImniI officer, hut merely reserves i<» the hoard pf 
euntrol fur the M/hcR'Is, acting on ilie n^oumieridation of their chief executive 
nffieer. and Hdy after helpful advjre has failed to bring the desired improvement, 
the J iirlii quietly to remove front the H-lnKds those who should not bo thorei» 

SALARIES OK THE ELEMENTARY STAFF. 

Among recent noteworthy advances in Hawaii's public schools 
ini la r mention may Ik> given Jo the new salary schedule adopted 
in August. UM 5b 1 his schedule, which has provided substantial 
_ increases, is given herewith for the elementary staff : 

SAt.AKY P< IIKPru: ..(• KI.RMKXTARY TBA« TIERS AND ASSISTANTS"' 


r rtitu aics aiiil normal' 


Per i non tn. I Per war . 2 


I !l"hhi> cf the gra i ufiiJi gr;"b 
dif»l"in *.-'. or couivalciity: f 

Kirst- >i-iir . ... 

Socnii.l \ « ;;r .’ 

> Third \i ur. 

Fourth vr ;*r . . . 

Fifth war. . . . 

Sixth year 
Seventh year. 

•Kiel: t h y«*«r and afn r. 

I 

If. Holder* <f |»rii»utiy tT.ido < or.t|lii*ut< s 1 <r*i.*nnab 

f»< Iuk I < crtifn atcs * 

Fin- 1 year. 

S-cnnd yj-ar. 

/ Third year. . 

Fourth year 

Kifih year. . « , 

Sixth veur ...» 

Seventh year. 

Eighth year. 

Ninth year. 

- Tenth year and after. 

III. 1 niortificated teachers. 

Permit**: 

First year. 

Second veai\ 


*S 5 
<H> 
*15 
lOt) 
10 q 

no 

115 

125 


87 . 

no. 

{ 12 , 

05. 

100 . 

105 . 


55. 00 

50.00 
55 . 00 




11/020 

1,080 

1,140 

.1,200 

1,260 

U20* 

1,380 

1,500 


900 

9G0 

1,020 

1,020 

1,050 

1,080 

1,110 

1,140 

L200 

1*260 

600 

720 

780 


co,lj,pr flegw-i-*. normal dlplomn*, state grammar grade certificates, and 
nt <h ° d !^ r r MoD °X th <* h ° flnI of examine™ be accepted a* the 

of Hawaiian Krurunior irradc (‘ertifleate* or dlploman. 

isHAnlEl-f 00 i!cL.i <,n i <l * , 5 of 10; moot ha of torching nod 2 Rammer month*, vis, July 
4 * •Jlft'l**" for each school ytar terminate Aug. 31, Alt teacher* who 
u m? n v ViSTihi 0 !.? 0 ti! h w d p rp Hi?] ei,t *!' t ? r close of the enrtng term shall be entitled to 
aosthl.* 1 * ,h# f th ** ir rw P*ctlve, salaries for July and August ax they have taught 

nir^in^Hiaa l° p hphlcr* of a primary grade certificate l**ued after Aug- 81, / 

T* 0 " tea (‘here at present Id the service who have held prime ry gtmde 
2 r 1 P 1<)r *‘, aod * bu ***** °n 80, 1810, completed 10 years of saT 
Wttlory teaching, shall receive the maximum salary of the grammar grade certificate 
-HdfJlme taught eTGwhete than Id the Territory, W to exrtvd hreey^rT ms^br 
the initial salary of loaders; prorid*d,boi^rer, that 
* ftf factory service full time not to exceed six year* may^be allowed. 

ISO “'* r)r for bo,d, ‘ T * of * certtfloito Inurd tltetjvtnt 80. 

1Q149*-— 20 12 f • ' 


• . V. 
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T.vm.K 11. — Annual *alnrti t,{ 


I'mlrr StiOO. . 

mXMI'/j 

7IKI-71W 

HiK J -.<'*< 

Wtt-wti. . . . 
!,(«> l.oyy. . 
4.1W l.uui. . 
1.21XM.2W. . 
i.:mo i,;«w. . 

i.rxxM/iw. . 
I,<VO 

1,7(10 t,7W . 
1,MX> l.K!«. ; 
1.900- . 

■4 non .Min. 

■. . . 


♦ /( nit atari 


tntxcrf nit fi!>£ njftrtilitj' 


| Ouc^imi trr»rhcr:s 


l Frtin 
| Nf unitin' 1 , 


u> 

i.7 


i)t 

Hawaiian 
Mju'Ih. , 


41 

'I I 

U 1 
U 


T.Hjl 

Mudiyil Hilary fo r . *u h hi r u j ■ 


ZZ'.i 
1 . 1 



TmL.Uit 
i percent. 




SI. • 
It, (i 
M 3 
l.fi 

zo 


II. 


• •lil :ill llii*' .tl.tl i* •? 


i..w n 

pint, ibly imJi- 
1 ir it mav lx* 


• ■ ‘SomooniWt’lonvMiUr}' prinripnlv in* ifii.Uuli-d; in lot I . Uh’.y ri p 
; .ll.Vf.icro'iji. M'M n( ihonrineipub jo Hawaii huvo toartunn ituty. 

1 - a [*owcsi s ll.iry r(*p*irtt"l in !*.(♦. Wh.’ro ralurif! an* >rt »**J !(•>•. than $*/•') jut jrat.’ii 

catcjt that tear hers will lwK*ni|.loyH lt*s.> Uicui 11 full yenr. Sri* unit* under solicdiile ifUmc 
a calculation fnr the year lop.t IiyUiM on i*l*t ond new •■■viioiiilt*'. In 1*. v, ‘ ii ha*- only, the ''licr'rti 

fflccton tho faltlo. 

The status of actual salary received has Won reported on by b92 
of the elei.ncnta ry staff in Table 1 1, tluuhitaof which arc summarized. 

While (he Impost group of toad km’s (24.‘1 per c*Mit ) in this table 
received an annual Hilary of Wtween $1,000 and SI. <><»!>, tin* median 
salary of tlio entire nurnher'voporling is between $1,100 ;*tn I SI .200. 
Bearing in mind that the median length .of Nervier in tlio public 
schools is W17 years, the relationship of Table 11 U> the salary 
schedule above is \ery well indicated. The medians, lor t ho di He rent 
groups of teachers are seen to vary. Thij median salary for main- 
land teachers is about that for the group as a whole. The median 
.for- Caucasians (Anglo-Saxons and Portuguese) who are locally 
recruited is $200 greater than the median for other local teachers, 
and it is $100 greater than tfifct for the entire number. The difference 
between the first and second groups (columns 2 and X) is explained 
by length of service and its effect on the salary schedule, while tlie 
/liffpropce betw een both of these and the third group (column 4) is 


/duedn part' to los^ teaching experience and in pi\rt to a^lowei* grade 
of cert ification. „ > * 

/♦ If salary conditions in Hawaii are compared .with similar ctjpdi- 
/ tions in the United States, the Territory will appear in a favorable 
:/ light, * Such a comparison may t be made by moans of Table If 
f whieh presents salary statistics wtyh reference to elementary teachers 
^;^4n3?2 cities for the year L01H-JL1). / v ■ i 

^ the comparison can not be an exact one, l>ecaii» * 

- in^usioh of a snla}) jx*rcentagc of princip^d in. 

•’ v... ..v tiK 


' " ■ /- 
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Oilier hand, (lie data arc comparable ns to salary ranges up to $1,500. . 
iable 11 sliows that (Ik* largest group of teachers in Hawaii (24.3 
jH r <vn( ) receives a higher salary ($J,Of.H>to $1,U99 fMlian the lurgest 
•rroiip of touchers (32.2 per coni) in the 392 cities ($*00 to $91)0). 

In Hawaii only 10' per cent of (lie teachers receive less* than" $1,000. 
as against 71 percent receiving less in 392 cities. Again. in Hawaii 
7J percent ol the teachers receive a st^laiy between ^I.uh) ami $1,599. 
while* 2S.o per cent of teachers in 392 t*itie.s were receiving* between, 
si.nmj and $1,599. Turning to the western group of States in T able * 
!1 (hroup I*.).* 3,4.3 per rent of the teachers in these States were re 
reiting hs- than Sl.tMin per year afid C>5.3 per cent wen* receiving 
U'luecn Sl.nuo and $1,399. (mpTesponding figures for Hawaii, ns 
preuun.-jy noted, arc !<► per cent and 71 |K*r cent, respectively . 

1 join a .comparat i \ e point ol view. (hen. Hawaii is found to lie 
jiro^iv^jvYly alnvnst of the'present movement of better remuneration 
for die teaching proIesMun. Hut like other pails of the country. * 
Hawaii, will doubtless he called upon tomeot further increuses for 
class nt p'uhlk servants, Commendable though if wa>. it must 
W ivali/cifdhat the recent adoption of tlu* new salary schedule for 
die I erriiory was a Mated act. If statistics for (he 392 cities for 
HM!*-3ci were at hand.' 1 they would doubtless slu»>v veiy marked 
progress 'toward still higher salary ratings for elementary teachers. , 
and Hawaii \< too dependent upon mainland (earlier.** to he imiv- 
spo.nsi \ c* (o these facts. ^ 

r" 

1* uu.k rj; r.U ,nt r.hu u ‘mu ht / .f* xiilarfas ft,r in .an fit i fit * 

tl>Mri>Hjt('tUf''.s>r l lins.tornaarapl)ir‘al ermipinj: find salarlc* received.] 


Silr.r - - tu-i 


mkT.« 

Mflfs.w.. . 
won. 70*1 
MMwir 
ti.oavi iw Jt 

iww-i jwi 

'11,40m m 

n^oM.rw 

icsom.w 

#209-2,399., 2.', 


■ iron;* A - 


ci oup lie 


Num-I IVr-jNum* iVr 
1'iT nf 1 i‘vnt lu’f ,if rvnl 
1<MC) . • ; of | Marti-. n{ 


ft 7 
II 

.U2 

,lr .0 


m, 

471 

£4 

4 


ttti' 

-1,402 
;i r 74s 

i.7614 I tr.o 

2,0 

. 1 
.3 


' totui, 

4^1. 2,- I 

l.rtttj 13.0 
a»n;i ii.5 
Mi. 2 
2U» 4. I* 

45 I .11 

j 

a 1 


Oronp C 


touch* , 
CIS. I 


i iroup t *. 


(iruiip ].,i 


, 2 


, 11 
4W 
2.0W 

fit's 

221 

33 

15 

-1 

3 


For j 

l Nam* J 

l Fer i 

Niitn* 

l*er j 

Niim* 

Ter 

IVIlt 

1 u * r i’M 

I Pclit 1 

< l»er of 

Ct'lll 

Iicr <iS 

coat 

of ! 
total 

! l<uch- ' 

! of i 

Itwh - j 

i of 

teach ■ 

of 

; OS. *| 

tolal. j 

c». 

total. J 

or. 

1 01 til 


it : 

! 0.2 1 

2 1 


1 *291 

no 

, *Mi 

-Hat 

o 

25 

j 0. A 

2,^23 

*K) 

39, 4 

1,1U> 

K2 

xa' 

10.2 

10.3S7 


au. 7 

1,921 

:«.o 

1,274 

23.0 

11,1. v 

(l.UO 

31 1 

4-li 

1,429 

23.4 i 

1,060 

.HO. S 

1 j, 6 

4.3 ; 

; 1,234 

20.0 

*1;344 

24.9 

3,14^ 

V. 1 

.ft i 

[ 00 

1.0 

M5 

9.(1 

. ( 4V.’» 

19 

.3 : 

26 

.4 

19 

. 4 

- ^ 


! t 

17 

■ 

r.3' 

1 


.30 

5 

-l 





2 

i 



Tork, 


- T V° 'C "• nomnerq .nicmam* Ajgiama. AUcansas, Delaware. IiUlriotf of CoUualtia, Florida CcmU 
Maryland, Mlsrimlppl, North Ur oUiva^outb Carolina. Truitcsmc^Jb*iu<. Vlr«#k 

lu ^ ll<llllg Mlehtaui, Missouri. NoU*!ck»! North Oakata t ‘ J 

^ r «jn h westwn, Inchidlng AritouaiCalWornla, Colorado, Idaho, M«itoua, Nevada, New MoXleo. 
UlWon.l'tfin \VA<ril>tatnH WyotnllUf. * * • v* 
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It must l>c realized that the tables set forth facts ^touching only 
tlie fundament a I necessities of Jiving expenses and /that heavy in- 
roads are thus made at the very outset on the teacherls monthly war- 
rant. But in udditioirto this touchers in Hawaii, to ■tyrea ter extent 
than elsewhere, have others depending upon them for support. In 
fact, the extent to which this is true is shown in Table h“> herewith. 

< Irpciutcnt upon trS-hers ft t r support in whole or 
in part. 1 


Tamii* 1j». O they ptt^ms. 


• r i >f <1 ^|h mlcnO. 


'3 


u. 

12 . 

13 . 


Cuuui^ian trochrrn-- 


F rnm 

I mainland. 


UK 

47 

26 

13 

3 

3 

1 


OJ 

I Hawaiian 
1 IshmK 

j * 

. Others, 

Total. 

i . « 

26 

m 

• 17 

it 

107 

2i 

S7 

137 

17 

62 

113 

at , 32 

is 

3 

40 

it 

4 

IS 

23 

ft 

13 

1 21 

3 

n 

It 
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2 

4 

3 

3 ( 

, I 

l 

3 ; 

5 


I | 
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1 

1 

! 1 


343 

on 


1 li my local t< nphrrs help In the support of unusually Inna* fnmilif:.. 

i lius, out ol' OW teachers replying to the question concerning de- 
pendents, 18!) persons- only report none. Those having at least one 
Dependent are oO.l, or 74. per cent; those with two or more dependents 
:ire or 57 per cent. Therefore, with living expenses proportion- 
ately high, aiul with such a large percentage of teachers assuming 
the responsibility of one or more .dependents, it seems evident that 
tluM la waiiun teaching staff is not as yet in a position-. to save any- 
tiling out of prerfiiling salaries. And the facts as presented in Table 
Hi U*ar out such a jconcJusion. * ‘ . 

* » 

# Tamm: Hi.- .1 numnt of stitarp tankers sure per pear. 1 
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According to this data almost one^halPot^tho 704 jhisoiis answer- 
ing save nothing from their yearly salary, 'while three- fourths of 
them save less than $‘200. 

IMPORTANT C’O N S 1 1 ) K 1 rlv *1 T O N S FAVoKIXU IIIOUPU SAhAltl F.S. 

* 

The building tip of an adequately paid, contented teaching staff is 
one of tlu* most essential conditions to the success of a school system. 
Considerations in support of this view ire to he fouiurin nearly all 
recent school surveys, hut more particularly so in the case nt* the 
Memphis Survey. Statements of such convincing logic arc to be 
fujind in the latter that liberty is tiflvcn to quote at >omc length, as 
follows : 


(I'Kid Itusiius'i practice outside of die teaching profession is rccogniziu this 
need, foW it is learning dial su<ve*.s wilhiu tin* field of business* enterprise \> 
.largely diitemlcitl upon offering t<> employees imluccmeiiN such that lung tenure 
♦ and tlu* taking of a \ilal interest in tlu* busings will inevitably msm*. Ii ii Ik* 
true that ;i happy, cntitciiied, anil mre-free employee is requisite for *uccess 
within the domain of business, hew tnu\jK niorcmpsi a serene mind he ess.«vniiul 
ro work of a superior* nudity in tin- business of touching. (Joed t*-*.icJiiiig. jh*i‘- 
* lutps iiioii* than good Work in any ether activity. is dependent iii>oii a hunvunt, 
hopeful, joy nils mind : 'for good touching is a manor primarily of t!to spirit. A 
stut^ of mind is contagious. Happy inuchcis mean laii»py children, and uuimp- 
pimss in teacher inevitably begets uithuppfhos among ehildrcu. Mn: and 
woim'U. as well as children, can ne\rr do l heir host work when they an* dis- 
pirited, discouraged, aiul depressed. True, some teacher.-.: are able, however 
adverse the conditions. to live in the realm of i be fr*v spirit , bid with nnst the 
resiHJitse to external conditions is imwvrful mul immediate. In the interest of 
the children. therefore, school otllciuls shoiild&ive iiunii practical consideration 
to the ways and moans of improving the material conditions whieii pros in uimhi 
tlie life ot* their teachers. 

The quuHtientlons required of teachers arc constantly rising. There w;is a 
time when young people who could do nothing else or who wished to gain ;i few 
dollars to enable them to attend a business college or a medical or law school 
turned to teaching with no intention of I'emnfning in the work longer than a * 
year or t \\'o at most ; but flio^e days have gone by never t<> reliirn. It is now 
generally recognized that qutilltles of character and intelligence, as well as 
eureful training, are essential; (hid, more nnd more, otlicials .who are responsible 
to the ix'ople for the administration r.f their schools are raising tlu* inquired 
standard of qunllliculioiis. The teacher should always lx *, and in auwi imms 
I s, the equal of the men mid wonietf who enter other brunches of professional J 
life; and yet she, nil too frequently, rei-ci v\*s n recompense which is less timn 
the wages of those who are doing the most mental and unskilled labor uf the 
cmmminlty. 

. m * * <t * A t * 

Furthermore, a teacher should purchase nmuy hooks, she should attend con- 
tentions and conferences, and she should travel. Her growth can not be main- 
tabled unless she reads dally, unless she comes in iierwinul - contact with leople j 
outside her own community who afford a corrective npulnst dm provincialism j 
6f localities, and unleiGr £he broadens her horizon through travel, Bui theq^ | 
things can not be accomplished without money. A t<wher should bo ho situates 
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finanrinlly Uiui^sIm* dm ^pon«I ,\ JIftli of her salary, nt limst, In such <*fTnrt at 
seir-improvtMiMMit and in lh<* acquisition of self-culture. 

In short. » salary should he piiil sii/liricnt # to enable teachers to live In ren- 
MHiiihU* eoiuton in m! stitt have left a murtrin adequate to permit them to lake 
iuiomtatre 41I tin* various opimrrunitie* for porHonnl growth offeml by their 
ounnud other conanmilii^s ; anil with a margin, too, generous enough to make 
it pi.yhltlo for them to cuimimm] that i*esi>ect and recognition In the eoinmuntty 
to wlii.h the dignity nnd worth of their profession entitle them. In addition, 
a readier who 1ms proved hVr worth in actual practice should lie phnvd com* 
plwrly ;.t ca^ with n*s|H*ei to tenure. Provisions should also be made, again 
.wiili the welfare of the children In mind, for a retirement fund 'which will 
enui.lr an allowance to ho made to the one who has faithfully served her com* 
mimity during the activeand virile i**rio<] ofher life span and which will mukc 
it vs'. for Iht To be withdrawn from the classroom wlwmher uscfulm-s 
muni. 


has 


Aa analysis of tin? problem of die individual teacher from the standpoint of 
ilu* mivgolng considerations shows that a compensation which can he con- 
siih r.d a.detjuiiTi* must cover the following items, at lt*ast : (1) Clothing and 
suh-Mcni-e: iLM jiHMlhnl and dcnntl care: C\) lift* iusmanct*: (4) family sup- 
IHtit nr ^iipjKtn id di’i>ondonts : <51 social and professional growth, such as 
bookN magazines. music, art, the theater. memlKWsIitp in teachers* associations, 
and ullentlaiicc 111*011 summer .schools ; Mil incid^mds: (71 establishing a 
reserve. At least $300 jmw year should he saved and safely Invested. ^ At 
pnwailing ju ices it is dilltcnlt to s. e bow lliese items 11111 bii-cowred. even with- 
Severn economy, under a minimum salary of $1,000 |«» r year. " 

In addition to the foregoing most teacher salary schedules give no 
reeo^i ut ion to variations amongst teachers, in the matter of meritori- 
ous. service. This is true of the present schedule in Hawaii. It is 
therefore pertinent to surest that the department of public instruc- 
tion consider some plan whereby its present, procedure with reference 
to teacher rating 1 may be combined with some plan of salary increase. 
Tligs (ethers who arc noteworthy for special industry and interest 
and for effort for self-improvement may be assured of more* .sub- 
stantial com pei iso t ion than the mere consciousness of duties well 
done. * 

rnoiMsr.p salauy soiikiu i.k run Hawaii. 

In this connection the Federal commission would suggest a study 
of the following schedule for Hawaii: * 


Tabi.k 17 . — Vrapuwl Jtrhetiulc f»>r rtmicnfartt wr/nr/rs in tfair/tii 


Touch cr». 


Salary schedule fo* 
each KT»»np. 


Minimum. Maximum 


^2^ycftrteachort fprutiatlonarv Inr 3 vcor>) «t 140 

* I jnn 

* juvt- year teachers 

*'*®a*WU teachers, !"****’’ j ] *900 


8I.2CO 
I, <40 
1,740 
2,0#0 


Yearly 

salary 

Inwwf. 


too 

00 

(to 

00 


Year In 
which 
group 

can be 
reached. , 


Third. 

Third. 

Fifth. 

Fifth. 
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The following excerpts from the Memphis Survey 7 are in chided 
here as ^in explanation of the above table: \ 

When the maximum of each group is reached, the following alternative courses 
should be open to the board of education : 

1. Termination of the contract (permissible each year, in group No. 1 i. 

2. Reappointment annually at the group maximum. 

3. Promotion to the next’ higher group. /■ 

The promotion -from group to group beyond that of the three-year leathers 
should be granted only to tlioSb who have shown f*peeial merit and have given 
**v idence of valuable professional study. To satisfy the latter condition, the Iward 
might require Ibe candidate for promotion to spend u year in study at some 
recognized college or university, or a year in teaching in some good school system 
in another part of the country, or perhaps a year in study and travel combined. - 

9 2 * 3 * * * * <■ 

A schedule such as the one prepared would have teachers who enter the first 
group looked upon as being on a probationary status subject to reelection each 
year for three years. Those who arc rated as successful v at the end of this 
l>eriod may be promoted to the group of thn i e-y'ea*r teachers, where they will 
advance automatically by $00 increments for a |>eri<>d of three years* Those who 
are rated as “ unsatisfactory ” can in turn he continued from year to year at the 
maximum oif the probationary group or dropped from the corps. When a teacher 
lias reached the maximum of the “ three-year ” group, the ‘board can then pro% 
mote her to the “ five-year " group, if she has met the requirements demands! for 
promotion, and reelect her from year to year at the maximum she has readied or * 
dismiss her. And so when the maximum of the “five-year” group is reached, 
the teacher who hits won promotion by her success in the classroom and by h^r 
efforts at self-improvement van be made a member of the “ permanent tea dvr” 
group, where she will remain until she retires. If, in the judgment of the of* 
fidals, a teacher has not merited this promotion, she can be retained for a time 
at the maximum salary granted to the group she is in or be dropped. In this 
manner an adjustment can be worked out l>etween the teachers’ proper desire 
for security of tenure and the board’s proper desire to eliminate the teachers 
who do not continue to grow hi efficiency. At the same time, the teacher knows 
that efforts al self-improvement will find tangible reward in terms of salary 
increase. 


Schedule of .salaries of < Icauutaru school principolsj 1 put into operation 


With 1 assistant 

With 2 assistant a — 

With 3 assist an u 

With 4 assistants 

With ^assistants 

With 6 assistants 

With 7 assistants 

With 8 assistants 

With 9 assistants 

With 10 assist ants... * r. 

Wi h 11 assistants.... 

With 12 assistants 

With 13 assistants 

With 14 assist ants..* 

With 13 assistants 

With 16 assistants 

With 17 assistants and over. . 


An (just, 1919, 


First 

year. 

Second 

year. 

Third 

year. 

Fourth 

year. 

Fifth 

year. 

Sixth j Seventh 
year. year. 

$90 

•95 

$100 

$105 

$110 

$120 1130 

95 

100 

105 

110 

115 

125 135 

100 

105 

110 

115 

120 

130 HO 

ilO 

120 

130 

. 140 

150 


120 

130 

140 

- 150 

150 


130 

140 

150 

160 

170 


140 

150 

100 

170 

ISO 


150 

160 

170 

ISO 

190 


160 

170 

180 

190 

200 


170 

175 

* 185 

195 

210 


ISO 

^ 185 

190 

200 

220 


1H5 

195 

200 

210 

230 


190 

200 

210 

220 

240 



195 

205 

215 

225 

, 250 


200, 

210 

220 

230 

1 200 


205 

215 

225 

235 

1 270 


210 

230 

230 

250 

X75 



- v — 


• Requirement*, grammar grille certificate. 

’The Public School System of Memphis, Tenn. 
p. 75. 
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] ho great- variation in size of schools in Hawaii, as wpll as rural 
and urban differences, give justification for variance in salaries for* 
principals, in spite of the fact that city systems tend to favor the flat 
salary rate for these officials. It is recommended, however, that the 
above groupings be considerably reduced. Principals- with 1 to 2 
assistants, those with 3, 4, or 5 assistants, those with 6, 7, or 8* those 
with 9, 10, or 11, those wifli 12, 13, or 14, those with 15, 16, to- 17, 
those with 18 or more might better be grouped for specified salary 
rates. As in the case of suggestions in Table ,10, advance in salary 
from year to year should be on the merit basis. 

KKCItriTlNd TKACIIKKS FKoM TUT. MAINLAND. 

Reference w as made 'in the early part of the chapter to the fact 
that Hawaii must depend upon the mainland United States for some- 1 
tiling more than one-third of her elementary teachers. This being 
the case, there are certain considerations touching the recruiting of 
teachers that ought to be mentioned. In the first place, tlie Terri- 
tory must compete with States, most of whom for -the period of the 
war, at least, have found it impossible to fill their own school vacan- 
cies. California with a shortage of more than 300 teachers is just 
one example out of- a total of 40 or more Statcp that are likewise 
handicapped. Again, standards of certification are advancing very 
generally, so that the type of teacher sufficiently ehterprising to seek 
„ positions at such a distance from home and friends will very likely 
be among those holding the best grades of certification. These con- 
ditions point with certainty to the need of a comparatively high 
sajary schedule for the Hawaiian Islands. 

In the second place, something must be done to insure longer serv- 
ice on the part of the mainland recruit. The Philippines require 
from American teachers a two-year contract, and it is entirely pos- 
• sible for Hawaii to inaugurate and successfullv maintain similar 
contractual terms. Indeed, it will not be difficult to reefuit on this 
basis if the Territory, for her part, will give bettej^nsstirances as to 
housing conditions for teachers at tlie school centers -of the plan- 
tation camps and other more or less isolated places. Furthermore, 
in view of Hawaii’s past success in placing and retaining married 
couples who have come with teaching experience from the mainland, 
it is possible that this source offers a part solution of the problem. 

Equally important with the above points is the method of securing 
candidates from the mainland.. At present the department of public 
instruction Is in touch with a number of appointment bureaus in 
mainland normal schools and colleges, and with some of the teacher 
agencies of a private character. Through these various centers it has 
been possible to assemble a considerable list of applicants. But, natu* ~ 
rail} . the desirability of each applicant has been based on the printed 
Vedential. The department is too much in the dark concerning such 
important considerations as general character, personal appearance, 
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successful experience, initiative, and professional enthusiasm of these 
distant candidates. More than this, after the selection of some par- 
ticular group of teachers from among the many applications, the 
department then faces the probability of learning that a large per 
cent of them has already accepted positions in mainland schools. 

In view of this situation two alternative courses are proposed: 

1. The Territory should provide in the department of public in- 
struction an official who shall spend at least one-half of each school 
year in visiting teacher-training centers and public-school systems on 
the mainland. This officer should filter view prospective candidates 
whose applications may liavc l>een tiled in Honolulu previously, ami 
he should discover successful teachers in the classrooms who might 
lx* interested in accepting positions in Hawaii. Ilis field for recruit- 
ing should include not only the Pacific slope but also the Mississippi 
Valley. New England, and the South, and where Hawaii's salary 
schedule would offer more favorable comparison. Tn this work the 
importance of personal interviews with candidates should be stressed, 
and each yearly trip should be preceded by information from pros- 
pective sources of supply, in ordej’ that the officer might have a * 
definite plan of. procedure. 

2. The department of public instruction should establish definite 
affiliation with one or two teacher-training centers in several of the 
Western States, making each of these an agency for reporting specifi- 
cally and definitely the foregoing important information usually not 
included in the credentials which accompany applications. For this 

' alternative the Territory would probably have to assume sonic ex- 
pense, such as the actual cost of bookkeeping and clerical assistance. 
Certainly in a majority of cases personal application for positions 
could be made at one or the other of these* centers in each State. 

Finally, it is advisable that the department of public instruction 
consider some plan whereby mainland teachers may have an oppor- 
tunity to inform themselves of those features of the Hawaiian school 
situation £hich are jiec.uliarly different from conditions in Ameri- 
can schools. In the matter of differences caused by Hawaii's racial 
elements and their liearing on the curriculum and procedure of the 
classroom the new teacher has need of some insight and guidance. 
This could be acquired quickly if opportunity for observation of 
school work were provided ; a week, or two weeks at most, would 
suffice. The following proposals, therefore, are made to meet this 
situation: , 

1. Open the schools of Honolulu, or even of the island of Oahu, two 
weeks in advance of the opening date mi other islands. . 

2. .Vrrange a schedule of observation for mainland teachers, if not 
for all who are new appointee n. 

* 3. Require such teachers to carry on this observation with the same 

degree of faithfulness that would be expected in classroom teaching. 


o 
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Chapter V. 

CLASSROOM PROCEDURE AND THE COURSE OF STUDY* 
OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


* ii.r.:- fr 1.1,1 tciirhcix ; {ici.nTiil tonditious relating lo oourso of 

>thi.ui handicaps in Hawaii: lack <>f suppleincnuiry material ; time allotment in course'of 
: penmanship; reading, literature, and story work: "Hawaii's Young : 

hmpMK" aud grammar; arilbimiic ; spelling; geography: history and* civics ; hygiene; 
music; science aud nature si inly : physical education ; vocational and Industrial i dura' 
lion; C< vision of course of study need of a textbook commission; method of distrihutlnif 
text books. ■ 


qpFMFXTS MtOM TUB TBACHEMt. “ 

t 

“I lllP ootirse of study very unsatisfactory. Many of the books are cn- 
iirely unsuited to the praties anti classes .,f children. There is too miteli 
^ repcii i ion of work. Too much rote *ork N ^ven. Children are. obliped to use 
Hie saute reader throuph the fourth myd Miftli grades. The school has no 
srltooMihrary, very few reference hooks, and no bonks for children to reml. v 

"!n the beginning it is very* difficult . 1 may say impossible, (o keep n larpe 
rl:a< of children Interested whose knowledge^/ English is limited to a few 
wards, especially when classroom equipment is also limited. For reading 
imiuer 1 would suggest something more interesting than the present primer. 
Children soon lose interest in ‘The bug that lived in a rug,’ or ‘The nest that 
inuig in a tret*’; while they never tire of the story of ‘The. Three Hears.’ or 
'The Little Mod Hen.” Merc time should he given to oral expression." 

“Revise the course of study ; do not give so- much technical grniumer in the 
first tour grades; simplify hygiene, arithmetic, mid geography ; have less drill 
on a few stories, and more stories and poems in geiiyral, in the lirst five grades: 
allow for some play periods in Tfie tirst four grud<^— children should he taught 
lo play as well as to work. Install a set of new ami up-to-date toMlmoks; 
appoint ti capable committee to ascertain which textbooks have proven to he 
the most successful. Install a phonetic system." 

“ 1 recommend a new set of readers. Those which we arc* using at present 
are not suited to the needs of the children of Hawaii. They contain ninny 
difficult words which arc never used in ordinary conversation, espA-lally by 
the children whom we teach." % 

“I recommend a new course of study. The readers tfsed in the* primary 
wide are loo difficult for the children. More kindergarten work should bo 
done in the beginning grades.’’ 

“Ah entirely new course of study’. The present one te a half century behind 
dun- in methods of teaching. -There uiv other ludicrous tilings alsnit it, 
hilly geography, which |H>r trays tlie Hawaiian Islands as being the center 

the universe and tin* lvlnuindor of the world as of no consequence.'’ 


ft 
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** I would suggest a new standard reader for t lie fourth grade. There fiiny t* 
^ a worse reader than the one In use, but I have not seen it. Abolish plan books 
which require each minute detail set down each day; It Is impossible to follow 
it in every item; an outline of each day's work is enough. Examinations given 
by the department in the grudes .should be eliminated; It Is uri unfair way to 
promote a small child. Can not principals and teachers be trusted to judge 
promotions up to the fifth % grade? We need threqLor four times the school 
equipment now In; use; also bookstand more books.” ^ 

" I.lmlt number work in first grade to counting and simple addition; more 
oral language and outdoor conversatipn. Use Beacon's Primer or First Header 
or some other good, simple reader, instead of the books we arc now using." 

"The privilege of taking a cIars or school to the beach or mountains might 
be restored. The children discover a great d&il on theic trips. Formerly I 
took my entire school to the beach three times a year, ’it was a grout joy to 
1 the children and furnished material for oral and written composition." 

“Much less arithmetic In the first three yours and an increasing amount of 
' reading. Two or three readers a your Instead nf one. but rending that can 
pleuso and develop love for literature without the thought of passing an exami- 
nation being, uppermost in the mind of.teucher and pupil." 

' “ The children place too much Importance on examinations. 'As long as these 
are continued children will cranothree times a year and let things slide durlnc 
the term. If it is impossible to find teachers capable of judging a child's -work 
and ability, some other way should he found than examinations sent out bj 
the department." 

“ There are many words in our spellers which we us teachers nev^f uv. 
Why should the children learn them wlieu they can not si>ell the simple words 
of everyday use correctly? " * 

M I. would have piumlcs taught in the primary grades. The Japanese /All- 
dron especially need this. Dictation exercises show how they confuse the short 
, sounds of. the vowels and the sounds of certain consonants /*ucU,»s b and p. 
b and r, and / and r. I would have geography work in the second <grude given 
In the language period ami not tuught for the sake of Information. Primal? 
grudes should have severui sets of supplementary readers." 

% 11 This school is at least 10 years. behind the times in methods and (spilpiafiit. 
We need live, well-trained principals a ltd sii]>orvlsors who know how the Ameri- 
can schools are managed 1 !” 

**The work to-be covered Is p>o ,inucb. The children. arc not drilled enough 
orally. More work In phonics should be given." 

” The course of study requires too many facts in geography ant}- history." 



14 The course of study should.be rearranged; new requirements crowd uf»o 
old requirements.” . • 


44 Physical training throughout the Islands is neglected. This subject must 
be einphaslxed. Special teachers should work out an outline or course to be 
. * used throughout the schools.” . % * 


44 Revise the course of study. Much of the work required Is too hard fofctbe, 
children Jn tl>ese schools and not ‘suited for their needs. This should Include 
the adoption of the most ui>-to-date textbook’s. We ought to have good read fit 
right up through thft grades to teach these children torehd.” 
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"The course of study needs to tie improved a^creat deni. I have the third 
pnule. mid hn\e found It very hnrd t.o teach aceordinp to detailed prescrip- 
tions. It Is tedious work. The arithmetic Is far toK hard for the pupils.” 

"So much written work is required in the courseW study for the lower 
irnule* Hiat It Is iinpbsslbie to find time for oral work if the chtldren hud 
more of the latter in lower grades they would be aide fw express themselves 
Mter in the upper grade*.” ^ \ 

" Give a simpler course of study in the public schools Oar present urith- 
mctic is not adapted to pupils of Hawaii; the problem ariknot practical. 
Readers are nut suitabJe. In^some grades too much geography tv*r term.” 

‘il) Oliangp school laws relative to compulsory attendance :thd require 
!hat each child shall have nt tended n certain number of dtiys hefobe lielng 
»ilnw<*d to he release] from school. This will insure regularity of attendee. 
Mn^'t oi the backward pupils are those who are irregular nt school. . Tht^ 
invirularity inteil'erex with the progress of others. (2) Establish khulcrflurtrn 
Hisses in every school as a preparatory step* to “primary school entry. Our 
nor-Kngllsh pupils should acquire n vpcuhulnry before they can successfully 
Jake up the ^Yt'J'lv of the grades. TliesP kindergarten classes should lie in 

large ^ experienced and wtdl-t mined officers. . (3) Employ none hut *spi- 
.iaV^rfneil teachers for glides one to four, inclusive. Unfortunately, the 
niS^ heretofore lias been to assign the weak and Inexperienced teacher to 
tin* grades esiwlally to the first arid second grades. (4) Adopt a set of 
mtders mhtpted to non-English speuklng children. % Provide each 
l'Pnm\y toucher with n phonetic chart. (5) A complete revision of the prea- 
Mit course of study is necessary. There is too muqh subject ^matter in it 
?,tm - n teri(,H t" i'»sh work in ‘order to cover work of the term. Pupils get 
only u smattering of the wrtrk— nothing more. CO) At present schools are 
preparing pupils for examinations. This Is not education. There Is no time 
r*T anything but examinations and tests. Schools should.be aociuI-eductUional 
(.•enters. Provide for it In the new course of study.” 

■m Kindergarten trhool*. . Every large school should have one for the 
betterment of the first-grade work. Such schools to be under the supervision 
«Mlie department of public Instruction. (2) Medical examination of pupil*. 
There should he n better and more thorough medlcnl examination of pupils 
thun heretofore. A bettor, examination of 11 child’s eyes, nose. ears, teeth, 
dli rout, ns well as his general physical and mental conditions. A child very 
Often Is poor tn his school work through^one dr more of the above causes. 

A better understanding of the child’s ailments and a quick remedy for same 
very often work wonders.” ' 

“ For the first four years do less written work and more oral. Develop 100 
Per cent Americanism. Lot the school be’ the leader In community life. Obtain 
. ’’•eN’optlcon slides and flints and use them for the purpose of awakening the 
.patriotic spirit. Send a competent lecturer.Rround to the schools If the-teachers 
will nol do it. Create a love for- the beautiful by means of goqd pictures, 
tasteful surroundings, etc. Drop LIteru ture,aml use a good magazine or paper 
In Its place. Use St. Nicholas or something up to date. The children snv wo ' 
are not teaching the truth ,nt present. Do less Memory work and teach more, 
through the eye. ,l’se the stereoptlcon td develop geography, hygiene, and hla- 
inry stories. At-. present, all that our Children see of the world is what they ■* 
leant froht the movies. Develop hand work. Secure from plantations eeta of ‘ 

problems In dally use about weighing cane, measuring land, etc., and Use them" 

■ 
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for upper grades. Use forms Hint are used by I urge firm* in ITuwiiii for ex- 
! ample.” 

!j (1) More oral work and less written work should lie given. ThN' nmlil 

i»e done by eliminating the necessity of tiling dally written work. ( 2 )• I would 
like to see nmrt* oral rending in the npi>er grades, some of such nature ns would 
jj he too hard, Then the pupils would understand whul they are rending and 

eon Id learn to use the American language more fluently, (;$) AH the ivadiug 
| . would be improved it* pupils in the first, second, aud third years were i aught 

, phonetically.*’ 

"The Golden Treasury Header should he rephictMl by some other good reader 
| that Is suitable for the children of Hawaii. The words in the above reader arp 

s too difficult for the children here, anil the stories are not. Interesting. >ln<i of 

the time the children have no idea of what they are rending. I’lain evn> day 
words- mean a great deal to the children. The Champion Seller is als„ not 
( suitable for the children of these islands. The words art* t«»o hard and most 

nf them the children will newt hear or use tiller they lcu\v m-hool.” 

! Jill) Supplementary reading for the lower grades. (2) The geography anti 
story work in the lower grad* Is very much beyond the pupils. (3) No ex- 
I aminations from the department. This narrows the course down to a merr» 

1 j^nK*»*ss of memorizing in order to pass the examinations. We should have the 

op|H>rtunity m give the subjects in a broader and simpler manner. (1) Too 
much rciietition In the course of study, especially in hygiene. (5) Much iiiorp 
equipment for the lira l grade. 1 think Urn wori; above the thhd grade ruiild Ik* 
Imudled nicely if the lower grades were prepared.” 

'* If the work was not presented quite so formnlly. ruul gave an opportunity 
for more hulhjlduiility of expression the children, I he! i eve it would be 

an Improvement in the school system." ^ 

**t 1 ) Simplified comse of study for rural schools to meet the need of the impiL 
t2) Abandon use of spelling hooks In primary grades mnl use word?: fromjdaily 
j lessons. (3) Sin|pler readers and arithmetics for primary grades. ,4^-R educ- 
tion of number of pupils to each teacher, (ot Sirin enforcement of entire use 
(»f English language while attending school, whether on the playground or in 
the class, (ti) Necessary and better schoolroom equipment. (7) Frequent lec- 
tures or short courses on methods of teaching for teachers.” 

The foregoing list of comments and^tcommcndations from the 
elementary stafrof Hawaii is representative of the urgent a ml wide- 
spread demand for a thoroughly revised course of study. It speaks 
'well for the interest of the teachers to state that* in the 781 question- 
naires returned to the commission 85 per cent of the teachers replied 
to question 18, which reads as follows : ' 

^Without discussing the matter with "others, as you see the public school prob- 
lem of the Lslundfs what would you recommend for the improvement of the 
, . schools or school conditions? IMeuse enumerate briefly your most Important 
iiwmmieudatlons. (Use h separate sheet If necessary.) 

* N 

-'Nineteen teachers onjy .implied that conditions Ay ere sufficiently 
Satisfactory and that there^as nothing. to suggest, and 08 teachers 
returned their questicmnaires- with JTo. 18 unanswered. Of those 
who did respond, pnfctic&Jly ' everyone had suggestions touching 
j citKeiMhe course of study or school, conditions bearing on the same. 
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SPMK UF.XKKAL CONDITIONS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS THAT HAVE A 


'Flu* success or failure of a school curriculum is closely related to 
the environing conditions under which it operates, nowhere* leas so 
tiiitn in the Territory of Hawaii. Because of this it has seemed ad- 
visable to point out, in a brief maimer, important features of the 
schools which give the course of study n favorable setting, other fea- 
tures , which offer a Serious handicap to the work of the 1 teacher, and 
still others the lack of which prevents the class teacher from reaching 
i" moderate efficiency. 


iw.tii.is a country of the open-air school, in no' othri*p!frt of 
tl nited States probably is there a school system comparable in \ 

Ifi^ respect. Fully half of the children* n re housed in open-air |i 

luiugilows. The larger school plants contain, usually, one nr two of 
the conventional buildings. Where they iW) resent modern construc- 
tion the classrooms are everywhere fitted \itli adjustable windows i 

which make possible an admirable open-air eflvch but even in the case i 

of ohUtyK* structures windows and doors ureVery seldom closed. I 
>imv artificial heating is not a problem in Ha warn there is no inter- 
ference coming from some h i«Kly complex heating system. The 1 

foiiM'quonce. us may he imagined, is the making 'possible t) f almost' j 
W l"' 1 ' <*ent efficiency in the matter of ventilation. On all the j 

blnmh poorly ventilated rooms are the exception : .for example, on \ 

one island out of a total of 130 classrooms visited hy a member of 
ilie survey staff. just two rooms were found having poor ventilation. | 

In mi tar therefore as fresh air and constantly changing air are fac- 
tors iii the success of classroom work, Hawaiian children enjoy a \ 
marked advantage. ' 

In addition to the above, climatic conditions are favorable. Mjiy ! 

ami June are oppressive pionths through the Territory, and some sec- | 

lions lind the humidity object ionable for about foui^months of the I 

joar. taken altogether, these children have a decided advantage \ 

in tliat weijther changes on disturbances arc of such mild character 
as to make school attendance-, convenient and school 'work pleasur- 
able throughout the year. / » j 

The comparative ease of discipline is another factor that is con- | 

'lucive to good classroom %ork! Except in the case of very immature, j 

inexperienced, and poorly trained teachers/ the problem is praeti- 
^lly nonexistent. Hawaiian childreh are unusually tractable.. 
Tliough slower in response, they appear to bp us friejndly to teachers | 

dto are. kindly and sympathetic as any group in American schools. | 

non than this, their home training develops more rigjd ideas'of 
obedience, and these they bring to the classroom teacher as added 
guaranty of cooperation. They expect the teacher to command. \ 


IlHAKI N<; ON THE COl'IISE OK STI DV. 
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Obedience,' too, is linked ,\vith n good school spirit on the part of 
the children. Xo matter how complex the racial elements, the chil- 
dren indicate a pride in the public school sufficient to justify much 
hope as to the quality of their future citizenship. 

Finally, classroom work is materially advanced by the f»d>th&t 
teachers are uniformly held up .to high standards of good house- 
keeping. Untidy rooms are seldom found. C lean floors, clean black- 
boards, and tidy desks are doubtless demanded by supervising prin- 
cipals, for they are everywhere, the rule, saVe perhaps where classes 
are being held in some of the Japnncse-language schools, and respon- 
sibility in this case is not chargeable to the public school, (’lass- 
rooms are not only clean but they, arc artistic in arrangement and 
decoration to a very commendable degree. Furthermore, in the 
matter of cleanliness and tidiness of pupils the Hawaiian schools set 
an enviable standard for other city or rural schools in America. 

On the other hand the Hawaiian schools are conducted under a 
number of trying conditions which have a very apparent ctl'cct on 
classroom results. The following are among the more noticeable 
handicaps : • * ^ 

SCHOOL HANDICAPS IN' HAWAII. 


1. TheTfe igre not enough classrooms and consequently not enough i 
teachers, and the effect has l>een an unreasonable overcrowding of 
classes. This is especially true in the primary grades, where there is 
emphatic need of relatively small classes in order to insure to each 
pupil abundant opportunity for individual work in' the Knglish 
language. Classes of 50 or 00 or even more child re^pftake neces- 
sary an undue amount of administrative machinery, in looking after 
which a teacher too easily overlooks the cliild^ Group reciting be- 
comes a fixed procodure, during which many wu error grows into 
a habit: 

2. The department of public instruction has injudiciously placed 
too many poorly certificated teachers i‘n the early grades, and pupils 

# have thereby made’a bad-start. It is true that sucK. action is not 
f always avoidable, but nevertheless a better plan of teacher -assign- 
ment can be wprked out. Capable Knglish-speaking teachers should 
* • be assigned to the first and second grades. 

H. As*soon as possible Jhe double desks used so extensively in^the' 
* t schools should be replaWd by single deslai of n modern type. At 
present desks are not fitted to pupils, and* they cnn-Bqt be. dn the 
upper grades particularly the desks are misfits, lind seriously so, 
because of the great amoynt of seat work that prevails. Tn very few 
classrooms are the desks up to ari^ncceptable standard. Pupils are 
developing bad habits of sitting, due to the lack of propfer seating 
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accommodation, and as for the pupils usingjhe classrooms of the 
Japanese- language schools, conditions are impossible. 

4. The elementary classrooms are poorly equipped. Blackboards 
in about half of the schools need improvement. Thov have an un- 
usual amount of usage, and, if for no»thcr reason, should he modoi^- 
i/eii and kept in good condition. Some of the outlying- classrooms 
iit.JIilo. for example, are pitiably handicapped in this regard. Equip- 
ment such as wastebaskets, brooms, dustpans, erasers, and even chalk 
jins frequently provided T>y the teachers out of their own salaries. 

In orte school the teachers have provided ink for the pupils rather" 
than have frhem use a very poor quality furnished by the department. ‘ 
hi the matter of school maps and charts, the Territory has furnished 
i.nly meaner assistance. Teachers are expected to pVovide additional 
imes. Amonu these the hygiene charts offer a decided example of 
misdirected policy. Excellent hygiene charts etui be purchased in 
the market, but teachers are askod to spend weary hours in the 
drawing of sets of them sufficient for t Irrespective grades. The time 
thus spent ctJubHie used in more profitable work, while their expense 
should not be MuNI against teachers 1 salaries. Similar lack of fore- 
sight holds with reference to supplies for classes. ^Vt comparatively 
slit'll t cost to the system the work of the 'children could lie very per- 
ceptiMv advanced if the department were to furnish such things as 
drawing paper, paste, scissors, and other materials of handwork At 
present these supplies are purchased by teachers or pupils in the case 4 
of the few schools that encourage their use. • 

. r ). J he work of the classroom would- oe improved if the system of 
plan writing could be reorganized. Tt has become a mechanized 
routine. The constant repetition of fornlfc. phrases, details in each 
subject day after day and week after week is hampering and unneces- 
sary to the well-equipped teacher. For the inexperienced teacher it 
Probably habituates as much had theory and practice as good. • Them 
is little or no evidence that plans are reviewed in any constructive 
iml helpful manner by the supervisory staff. They must be pre- 
sented to t lie principal, and they are inspected by supervising prin- * 
cipals, but both procedures are characterized by the teachers ns 
wholly perfunctory. Wherever one inquired there was the same reac- 
tion regarding the requirement. What is needed is a system of out- 
lines which will make them a benefit and an aid, not t)eR<Jeiihig|armor. 
•Successful teachers should have in syllabus* or outline form each 
subject covered by their respective grades, copies of which may well 
1« furnished principals and supervisors. Then principals and super- 
fisors for their part should be ready u*itli suggestions for. improve- 
ment at any time through the term, and they should hold themselves 
responsible for seeing that 

- 13 * 

f 
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standard set forth in the syllabus. In the case of new and inex- 
perienced teachers outlines for subjects week by -week and later 
moi\th by month ought to suffice if the work of administrative and 
supervisory of Reel’s is kept abreast of the work of teaching. 


THE FoliMAJ. EXAMINATION SYSTEM. 

0 

G. ^ vs teni of formally examining all classes in nearly all sub- 
jects has until recently 1»een the rule of the department of public 
instruction. These were given by the department three topics a year, 
and they w(*re attended by very rigid rules. Theoretically they have 
served as a partial basis for promotion; ill practice they appear to 
diave been made the really determining factor. Under the present 
administration the system has been rationalized to a great extent, hut 
traditions still cling with overpowering effect on the majority of tfie 
teaching staff. In fact, througjxfut tlie islands the fortlyoming term 
examinations hang like Damocles' sword ovor the classroom. Mem- 
orizing of facts and cramming are invoked universally. Wause of 
the realization that a teacher’s success is Imsrti very largely on the 
ability of pupils to reproduce informational facts in the most absurd 
detail. Members of the survey staff had an opportunity to observe 
one of these term examinations, as well as the -preparation leading up 
to it. Frequently classrooms were found in wide]) the teacher had 
filled blackboard spaces with the questions and answers from former 
examination sets. Inquiry showed that pupils’wore memorizing both 
questions and answers in the expectation of havingjnanv of the old 
questions included in the test immediately ahead.* 

Whereas the former custom required these tests in every 'grade, 
prineipuls^are now permitted to conduct their own examinations in 
(■trades J to IV. Force of habit, however, has kept the old practices 
very much alive, and even under the* new regime there refrains an 
engrossing amount of routine and time-absorbing* detail in connec- 
tion with the scheme* ns it is applied to the upper grades.' Many 
schools conduct monthly examinations in addition^ in order that 
pupils may bo properly primed for the greater ordeal. “ In inv own | 
school,'' writes a teacher, “ the requirements ns to examinations and 
the recording o£ the marks thereof are u witste^of time and energy 
which I need for teaching, 1 ’ and this is representative of the general 
opinion of*the staff. It is the l>elief of the commission tlmt .these 
examinations test the ability of pupils only within jiftrrow limits!* 
require an undue amount Of time during each term which should 
more properly go to oral work and work calling for more vital think- 
ing, Wft are so nearly -useless ns to deserve ahnost total elimination. 
The following alternative is therefore offered, ns a possible immediate 
step and as an approach Jo complete elimination uhimntelV: 


mm 
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(1) Departmental- examinations at the end .of the sixth and 
-seventh grades. • ^ 

(21 Departmental examiimtipns at the end of each term in the 
eighth grade. 

( : D To give pupils an opportunity for a variety of choice, the list 
of questions shop Id be double the number required, to be 
answered. (Ten questions out of-ftwelve is the present regu- 
lation.) 

s '(4) ilio questions should ask for more general find less technical 
and specific information than they do at present- 
Promotion at other times and in other grades should J>e left 
to^iu* combined judgment of principal and teacher, in cop-* 
su hat ion with such su|>enisiiig officials as are available. 
Principals nhd supervisors should l>e charged with greater 
responsibility in the discharge of this function and. ac- 
cordingly, more time should *l>e at their disposal for the 
same. 

i. I he public sellouts are giving too much time to written work. 
The essential need of Hawaiian children is opportunity for oral cx- 
juvssinu. l^eust of all do they need training in penmiffMiip, as will 
lesluoyn on a. succeeding page. In spite of this fact many class* 
ukuus. imltffd a large majority of them in the* opinion of the survey. 

devoir the greater poitiou of eacli day to the writing ofexer- 
a-os m- outlines in connection with the daily subjects. Meml>ers of 
[lie Ma IT have visited the classes of an entire school and have found 
"i':' I being conducted in less than one-third of them. On occa- 

sions entire days were spent in a. school when oral work was found in 
one or two ( lasses only. It is quite possible that such practices art' 
not the rule of the school or of tile particular classroom ; that teachers 
hesitated, rather, to have the commission judge the. work of the 
class through oral perforu^nees. But though discount be made for 
such considerations, there, remains abundant evidence offered hv the 
teachn-s themselves. Antiquated school policies have fixed this over- 
dnphasis on written^work throughout all the grades. In some schools 
aeh teacher must ^nd a set of ki show ’* papers to the principal each 
*eek'. and hours must be devoted to their preparation. Where teach- 
ffs are conscientious in reviewing and correcting written exercises, 
time must be given outside of school hours; how, then, can Jhey Iftive 
time either for wholesome recreation or for professional reading" arql 
^ndv ' The practice should receive prompt attention .from the de- 
pirtnient of public instttiction, since it is a handicap to l>oth teacher 
Ind pupj],. It would improy* matters to discard most of the written 
T °rk below the third grade exceptJ>lackboard work, jind reduce 
•it by jit least one -half in the other grades, . t * 
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IN SUFFICIENT S l ■ TPI.E MEN T A R Y MATERIAL. 

8. One of the most striking characteristic!) of the Hawaiian schools 
is the great insufficienrV^of supplementary materials of all kinds— 
hooks, pictures, lantern slides, ’stereographs, collections, etc. There 
is little danger of overestimating the effect of such facilities in the 
, work of Americanizing the children. T^ot One of the schools, it would 
seem, is properly supplied with supplementary readers or other 
library' facilities. As for Ae other kinds of helps,' they have been 
made ]>ossible only in isolated cases where a teacher or principal has 
provided them at personal expense. 1 .No modern course of study can 
be put into successful operation under these conditions; nor can 
teachers and schools do very effective work. The problem doubtless 
can be met in pint l>v seeking a closer affiliation with (lie Library of 
Hawaii, where a numl>er of collections of supplementary materials 
can l>e assembled in adequate quantity, and where there is already 
organized an administrative, machinery for securing the convenient 
dispatch of materials from one community to another. In addition, 
the Territory should make a sufficiently liberal allowance to provide 
within the department of public instruction a large library of sup- 
plementary readers and other reference books, and a collection of 
other modern materials which through visual instruction arc so well 
adapted to enrich the content of knowledge and also offset the bum- 
drum of the classroom. .. « 



SrooESTK!) yu MOVEMENTS. ' 

In order that elementary instruction may more completely fulfill its 
purposes, the school authoritie^hauhl consider a number of desirable 
improvements, other than .^revised course of study, which have a 
material bearing on the status of classroom morale. 

A brief statement of possible improvements that came to the notice 
of meml>ors of the Federal commission is given herewith: 

1. Because of the initial difficulty which most of the children face 
on entering school, namely, the use of the English language, there is 
a very general feeling among teachers that the fechool system should 
introduce receiving classes an the form of kindergartens or some 
adaptation theieof. It is believed that the suggestion has decided 
merit. Children could he received at the age of 5, and for one if not 
two years could be put through a curriculum of informal work with 
little attempt at concentration, save upon the reading and under- 
standing of English. That this plan would materially help to solve 
f tfe problem of teaching our language to oriental children there can . 
be no doubt. And it would conceivably help to offset the powerful 
influence of th$ foreign-language schools. 

Mn matferf* of^cnrral aupptlf* thrr* !* th<* iwim* lnaa**qtincy. f 
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2. Where larger schools are reporting considerable numbers of 
backward children — that is, of children whose general intelligence 
seems to hold out no hope of tlieir progressing beyond three or four 
grades of the public-school curriculum— it is time "for the depart- 
ment at Honolulu to work out a plan whereby such pupils may be 
segregated nnd put under the direct instruction of a special teacher. 
TV this teacher there might also be sent those boys and girls who 
need special but only temporary help. The Territory has provided 
a School for defective children in Honolulu, hut this does not meet 
either of the a l>ovel;it nations, American city systems are finding it 
posnble and economically sound to form these special classes at X 
various school centers, though not necessarily in every school. A 
-tmly of the problem by Hawaii will, probably show that it can be 
put into operation at little additional expense. Its effect on the 
work of many classrooms, where a few backward pupils retard the 
progress of an entire group, would be incalculable. 

The schools should have more adequate .assembly halls. In the 
past building programs have overlooked the necessity of these largely 
Uvauso their value, was not understood. In all school plants of the 
future and in all plans for enlarging present school plants it will be 
most advisable for the department to insist on the inclusion of some 
provision for an assembly hall large enough to accommodate all the 
j pupils of the school. For modern courses qf studysuch a room is as 
essential ns shop or laboratory. 

4. All the larger schools should be provided with pianos. Indeed 
the piano ig an essential part of modern Equipment for all schools. 

Hut in rural sections of Hawaii there is too little certainty that they ' 
could be generally put to use. Phonographs might be substituted in 
Mich places. , ^ 

5 , School playgrounds should be provided with apparatus of the 
simpler types and with play material such as footballs, volley balls, 
and the like. Supervised American games should be introduced as 

t mm>ii as teachers ca flu* Pound who are capable of directing them. 

A sj>erial study of play and recreation possibilities is now* under way 
in the islands. The Federal commission can . do no better than to 
indorse. the spirit that prompted the inauguration of this investiga- 
tion, and to bespeak the hearty support of the final recommendations 
by public opinion in the Territory. In connection therewith we be- 
lieve, the school authorities should consider the practicability of i 
extending the school day from 8 o’clock in “the morning to 3.30 | 

o dock in the afternoon, and providing for morning nnd afternoon 
periods of recreation and "supervised play. The plan should and 
e«n easily be so formulated ah to give all teachers such a variety of , 
vork as to obviate the fatigue that comes from long periods of work 
~“ie kind. Details such as these are easily administered, save m 1 
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schools that have only one or two teachers; Imt heft* the introduc- 
tion of a small assortment of f play material with suggest ion > for 
children's games will wry likely sufliec. 


the ('onsE of stC'dy. 

* f 

The (course of study now s in use in the schools is one for which the 
-present administration is not responsible, and with which it is not 
in agreement. The present administration on asMimijig office in 
. April, 1919. took immediate steps to initiate the revision of the course 
of study. It found that professional opinion among the teachers 
was overwhelmingly in favor of it. Subsequently the deci-ion was 
reached that no changes in textbooks or curriculum should he made 
until after the rei>ort of the Federal survey com mission. j 

The latest complete course of study was published in 191.\ A 
revision was authorized in 1910 which consisted of changes in page 
apportionments of the textlxjoks in three subjects — grammar, geog- 
raphy/ and arithmetic. A second revision was authorized in 1917 
which greatly amplified and improved the arithmetic couisc for 
(trades I and IV and which added a supplementary course in 
Knglish, namely. orrcct Knglish l 'sage — Oral ami Written." for 
all of the elementary grades. This revision also reduce* I the page ap- 
* portionments of the grammar texts, assigned a new list of leading | 
'l>ooks in literature, and authored a new set of textl>ook- in geog- 
raphy. 

This course of study with revisions is required to l*e in the hands j 
of each teacher, and observation proved that it is. lt> detail- arc j 
carefully, and in many instances slavishly, followed due to Iho ex- 
aggerated emphasis which appears to have been put upon i( hv 
former administrations. That a well-defined course of study should j 
I>e in the hands of every teacher is everywhere accepted as. a fundn- j 
mental of good school systems: that it should contain a body of well- 
organized material and he rich in suggestions for supplementary aid 
is quite ns essential: but in these days a course of study should 
particularly avoid bringing together merely an assortment of ex- 
acting details covering for the most part the assignment of sections 
of textbooks to the different grades. Jn this res peel the Hawaii an 
course qf. study is .meager and inadequate. It represents the as- 
sembling of a know let Ige-dDntent such ns is found emlmdiod in ft 
small series of books and not necessarily well-organized into ac- 
ceptable thought movements. Where, moreover, the organization. of 
material is only that of textlnjoks, which may frequently rcprosenTx 
a very low standard of or^tnization and of selection of material, the 
effect on classroom teaching may and does Income disastrous. 


# Hawaii’s course of study betrays— r 
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a marked preference for dellnitely liifiuoL'ixcd fads urnl 'summaries tu$ express- 
kiK liie timil result of training iu various subjects. Emphasis upon formal 
drills and reviews shows mi evident neglect of (lie higher spirit of truhilng and 
cottmv Implied in such familiar expressions as self-activity and tndepon<len(*e 
In thinking, initiative, mental, ami motor activity in working out problems, 
practical adjustment to community life, and appreciation of literature autl art. 
Training I'm* cilicirncy mid for service under life conditions is a much higher 
rMiifcpt i"n nf i be purpose of education than uteiv knowlmlge of more or less 
discunncctcU facts. (See Sun Francisco Survey, Bureau of Education BuUetln 
1917. Vo. 4f>.) 

Al! too frequently, in actual practice, Hawaiian children are re- 
rjiiiieil to learn whole paragraphs and pages of subject matter in 
on lor that they may be letter perfect. 



TI.MK ALUiTMEXT. 

I he following table gives the maximum amount of time in min- 
ute- per week prescribed for tlie different subjects of the elementary 

course: 

.1 hi./itnmn tiltni.ut nf *>j tih'r i tl tf ti xt nr*t-! sufjjrrt <•. 
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In \urati«n&J work time to bn allotted l>.v 
accotdin.'r io school nnd the cln.*^ uf u-ork. 


inspector general it ml .'Upervlxintr principal* 


I!).- Hnef point of interest in the table is the great amount of time 
given to the three Hs anil closely nllied formal subjects. The pro- 
gram ol work is comparable to the elementary programs fouml in 

operation by the survey' staffs of San Francisco. Calif., or of Butte 

Mont.. * 
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instruction and drill ^^^veriting is given in al 1 of the 
^IfinrNsiry grades. Teachers are asked to follow closely the general . 
•instructions and to have in their hands “Modern Business Penman- ' 
*ip‘* ns -the basic, system. The plan' outlined 'is reasonable and 
prai ticnl. Xo subject has shown better results in Hawaii tl^in that 
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of handwriting.- It should l>e recalled, however, that probably no 
fcohool system in the mainland gives so much attention to handwriting. 
Pupils are held to standard writing in all their written work, of which 
there is a very great amount. In all parts of the Territory the sur- 
vey commission found remarkably good handwriting. Not onlv in the 
formation of letters, but in neatness of papers, regardless o f the sub- 
ject, the schools deserve great credit for wlmt they have accomplished. 
This is illustrated in the following data, which measure the hand- 
writing of pupils in tirades IV t^VIII. inclusive, Koval School, 
Honolulu. The results are a little alx>ve what might U‘ held to be 
typieaj of ail schools, yet not very much so. and they certainly repre- 
sent standard conditions in Honolulu. The table which follows gives 
the rating of a handwriting test of some dot pupils of the above 
school, accuracy of writing, and not speed, being taken into account. 

For comparative purposes Hraph I fs included herewith. It shows 
handwriting accomplishment according to the Ayres Standard, as 
against "similar accomplishment in San Francisco a nd in Hawaii? _ 

lift fa Huu Innnhrritiiiff. .vruiW hif t hr Ain't* > t-trlr . 

1V-VIIJ, incliiKlvr ; ((Utility H’^« r< II of r-j>ecri.] 
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The lower (continuous) line of the graph represents the normal 
accomplishment of American boys and girls, tis measured by the 
Ayres Handwriting Scale — that is, it gives the qualities at the vari- 
ous grades at which American children write at their natural rate 
(the test is limited to two minutes), and as well as they* can. The 
measurements ‘thus include both speed and accuracy, and are not 
t al)solutely comparable with the measurements of Hawaiian children 
(upper dotted, line), which takes into account accuracy alone. The 
middle line of the graph, howevei*. measures San Francisco children 
for accuracy alone, and can be used for comparison. 

According to these comparisons, Hawaiian pupils are highly 
skilled in accuracy of writing — how much so will appear in the 
next statement. A quality as higli ns 60 on the Ayres scale is con- 
sidered by competent opinion as of sufficient merit to meet all 
practical requirements of life; quality 70 is considered sufficient 
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for prisons. in commercial callings. Interpreting those facts, it 
means that Hawaii fis needlessly overemphasizing writing *in the 
curriculum, is spending too much time on written work, and thus 
infringing on time that ought to go to other subjects. 


.READING, LITERATURE, AND STORY WORK. 


These subjects in the course of study tend to bo prescriptive* 
because of the limited Suggestions which they offer. Nothing of a 



^ IV V VI .Vll Vlll 

'•uni VI,— Oraphicttl n|>n*M v »taUnn i*f llnwuitnn bnndtviithiic (‘oni|wtml jn’llh 

Mu* Ayrru* hcuIo t > timl ihr httmlwrltlnK nf San l’Yaocfecu pupil* 

■ 

stimulating character is to be found, and there is-rfB' hint of the 
rich field of supplementary material that might be drawn upon. 
Covfer'a certain reader for the grade, drill' on certain forms, teach 
the four or five, listed stories — these are the phrases that catch the 
eye. In genettd, the subject matter for this work is altogether 
uninteresting andj^eadly for Hawaiian children. The present 
readers are condemned by practically the entire teaching force. 
Their content is poorly adapted and difficult. In the nine years 
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\ Intervening .since their adoption by Hawaii, school readers of vastly 
superior merit have been published. 1 # \ 

Equally uninteresting is the present practice of dedicating a few 
short stories each term for the story hour. And to one's surprise 
very few of these tell of Hawaiian life or customs, although hundreds 
of the most beautiful local legends and mvtlis could l>e made available 
The work of reading is stilted and spiritless. Words are recited I 
glibly iu spite* of the difficulties of pronunciation: and phrases and 
| sentences, even pages, are memorized and rendered verbatim. To add 
*to the monotony, the fifth -grade pupils are obliged to rv|>ear the- 
' fourth-grade leader. 

1 1m? literature work ot the upper grades is not very niqcli I letter. 
Stories and essays selected from American classics need to hr more 
carefully considered before being adopted for the grammar grades 
of Hawaii, no matter how inspirational they may be to children in 
\ mainland schools. * * " 

It is evident that' tin* schools must give more attention to reading, 
particularly ><> in the early grades. This is the nmM important sub- 
ject in the course of study, for it is the gateway to the understanding - 
of the other subjects and the foundation of a literate and contented 
citizenry. A new modern series of readers should la* adopted. For- 
tunately, publishers in very te-vnl years have been -offering remark- 
able improvements along this line, >o that it is a question of finding 
it he best- for Hawaii from among five or six excellent serio. A good 
phonetic system should he introduced into the first two grades. 'with 
definite suggestions for teaching it: and on each island there should be 
, some official capable of supervising its introduction and furthering 
its success. In addition to reading textbooks, supplementary readers 
-* must 1 h» made available and classes’ must Iu* encouraged to mu*r an 
increasing quantity of books from the lower to the higher gratis, 
reading these largely for tin* joy of the story and for the advantage 
of practice in the oml use of English. 

" Hawaii cui? also do much to improve oral story work in the cfftly 
grades, making of it an important introduction to literature as well 
as au immediate means of enriching the lives of the children. But 
to do so the schools ought first to give up the attempt to secure a 
lengthy u rehash ” of each story from the children, just ns they ought 
to change the plan, observed in many classes, of :dividing a st&ry, 
(for example, “ The Three Bears ”) into five sections and then spend- ‘ 
dag a week in the telling of it. .The following statements from tench* 

‘ ors contuiu good suggestions for the department: “Let us have 

* . usable up-to-date material and an abundance of it for the story 

work.” “ More interesting stories requiring simpler language. 4 ' “ We 

* have to spend too much time on the four stories which are to be. read 
to the class each term. By constant repetition these get no tiresome 
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that the class loses interest, (rive us more stories." — (Second-grade 
teacher.) u Iuitiro Tories should be told at opejjnie rather than to 
divide the same into seetioiis or * scenes.' as \K* are taught to do at 
the normal school." 

Dramatization of story work is badly neglected. In only a few 
classes wu* work of this character observed: in severe! instances, 
however. the [H*rformances were very creditable; indicating x tlie 
practicability of the idea for » Hawaiian classroom. \ 

Finnlly.JIawaii, in the uot very distant future, wonhf do well to 
consider the preparation of a series of renders with subject matter 
extensively. based on Hawaiian stories and descriptitMis of island life, 
custom.", .t ml industry. The Japanese language schools have ulrondv 
revised their reading texts In* introducing considerable material of 
.this kimi. In This one respect they are more modern jtlian tlie public 
schools. Kxeellcnt suggestions might be had from the. Philippine 
Island.", where 'for some years past socially prepared readers have 
I veil provided for their schools. In pbint\f fact, the department of 
public instruction is to be credited it li lia\shjg iaken the first stop 
in l hi- direction. In September. 101s, a priiiK^wus published, For 
tin* type of stories, the arrangement, and tlie impdrations tliis is a 
credit ;ff»lr piece ot work. Hut though lilt* hook\^ns adopted for 
>U|)|)leiiirntar\ reading purpose.", it has had. apparently, very limited 
use in the- schools. ^ 

• / ’ \ 

‘Hawaii < yiU’nc rr.oru:. X 

• V 

furthermore, until recently and for a number of years a mng'hdpc 
called ** Hawaii's Young People" Inis been issued monthly for id 
month." each, year. This magazine is uni<|ue in many ways. It was 1 
written and- edited at the Lahainalunn school (Maui) and printed 
on the presses of the school and bound by tlie hoys in attendance. It. 
lias I'iivulated widely in the public schools of the Territory and in 
many. schools are to he found complete sets of tliis publication. Its 
intents have comprised much excellent material of a varied char- 
acter of value as supplemental materia!. For example, many stories 
are drawn from the Hawaiian folk lore of the islands. Tlie publica- 
tion of this excellent magazine was suspended recently on grounds .of 
economy. The commission is glad to note that arrangements have, 
now Iteen made for its resumption. , 

r 

I.ANUTAOi: AM) <Ul\)IMAR. * 

^The printed time schedule of subjects allots to oral and written 
English the. largest lyoportion of the weekly program: that is, an 
average of 42b minutes, or ft-l minutes per day, though, strictly speak- 
in&the story work should i>e included in this time instead of in that 
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allotted to reading. The outlines of these subjects from the first 
grade on are of such a character as to ^tamp the class work with i 
highly formal treatment and to overemphasize written lessons, Aid 
in actual practice this is just what happens. Though printed advice 
tells the teacher to use plenty of oral English, everyone has a firm 
belief that the child's status at tHc end of the term is really founded 
on his ability to pass written and memorized examinations. Ac- 
cordingly, originality and freedom of thought and expression, which 
ought to he the keynotes in these lessons, are generally lost sight of. 
Too many teachers 'A d it easier to do the talking themselves, and the 
result is that comprehension of the language, though pom* in itself, 
may outrun ability to express it. The work in English could be 
greatly improved if the child were encouraged to talk from thebe- 
ginning: he would sooner become less diffident about reciting, because 
lie would be able to say something. The fear of making mistakes is 
an all-pervading obstacle ul,the present time. ^ English, and more 
English, English that is spokenysnut that is'made free und natural 
and less “ cut and dried," is what is needed in the elementary schools. 

In-order to indicate the present point of view touching the value of 
oral English, the following excerpt is taken from the recently pub- 
lished course of study, of Duluth, Minn. : 

Then* is nothin:: which the -chool eon give a child that will help him 8® 
materially in las ‘later business and social life as the ability to express his Ideas 
fluently, coherently, and forcefully to others. Of the two forms which language 
expression takes, i, e. t tin* oral ami the written, the past pnirtire of the school 
was to give the major emphasis pn the latter. There has been a decided change 
In tendency, however, due to tm awakening to the facts: 

That It Is the oral form which l^Niiost commonly landed by the 
Individual. 

That the status of any Individual in society Is determined largely by a con- 
sideration of his ability to talk In a clear, coherent, forceful, and Interesting 
way. ' 

The school, then, In seeking to prepare the child for life should give its atten- 
tion first to the oral form of composition. Although some trulning In oinl 
eompOKiflon has ulwuys been Involved In the topical recitations of the school 
.subjects, yet. due to the difficulties connects with it, oral instruction shonW 
have a definite period, detinite preparation, and equnl emphasis with the other 
subjects. 



For the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades a series of language texts 
is introduced.' These liave been justly estimated bv the supervising 
principals as “fragmentary in make-up and inapplicable ” to Ian* 
^ guage conditions in Hawaiian. schools. It is not surprising that* they 
have bcen^little used in the . classrooms. Their purchase seems to 1 
have been a waste of money. In the seventh and eighth grades classes j 
follow very olosely a textbook of formal grammar written jqjbout ft j 
decade ago and representing the status of development then reached ] 
. in the teaching of this subject. It is felt to be, again quoting island J 
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opinion. k 'too technical and difficult/ 1 and it fails in its purpose "to 
set forth in a simple and practical manner the principles of modem 
English grammar/* as far as Hawaiian pupils are concerned. These 
pupils, it is true, show unusual facility in glibly recitmg the fc ' prin- 
ciples/* but that is far from understanding their itffport or getting 
from them any help in fixing correct speech. The book is also objec- 
tionable Venuse of the type sentences which are used. Lost as to 
the abstract and foreign implications of theiVmeariings. pupils, and 
frequently teachers, grope about to make them fit the principles and 
rules which precede. / 

» ARITHMETIC. 


The course in arithmetic for the first four grades is well defined 
and repre>onts well-organized continuity of development. In the 
upper grades if gets no further than to apportion sections of the 
ad v a tired book to the different classes and to authorize certain 
omissions. , - 

1 lie-chief criticism to be made i£ that* to&? much is attempted in 
the early grades, and too much time is given to the subject iir con- 
sequence. The metric system should prolmbly be taught in Hawaiian 
schools because, of tne unit pie position of the 'Territory touching in- 
ternational relations: but in other vesjwcts the eliminations ^lould 
he carried further in all the grades.* If the pupils can enter tlurfifth 
grade with a thorough grounding in the four fundamentals, it will 
he quite sufficient. After this the c\iief concern should be to give a 
mastery of common and decimal fractions and simple operations in 
perft'iibige. It would doubtless be advisable to omit all formal 
aiithiiktic in the first grade, allowing children at this time to get the 
simplest number concepts through language work. This plan would 
leave ample time during the next three years for the work in count- 
ing, iiAddition to the above fundamentals. 

In observing actual teaching it was noted that the course in arith- 
metic was letter carried out than seemed to be the case with any 
other subject. Though too difficult, especially for the primary 
grades, the w<$\*k was systematic and directed toward definite goals. 
Teachers appeared to be surer of themselves in this work. Many 
admirable devices for concreting the lessons were observed. Board 
work and seat work were put in good form. .However/ pupils were 
frequently held to needlessly exacting details, and problem work 
lagged very nuich behind mechanical work. «. 

That modern courses in arithmetic are fast losing their highly 
technical, abstract, and 'medieval characteristics is shown by an exnm- 


1 f4*ethe. ;»H(immenrlDtlonR of the committee of .the noutborn California teachers ftt 
IMr report on Minimum Cournen of Htuily ; also Wllnon. (1. M., The social and business 
MtS* 1 of arithmetic. Teachers College, Columbia, Contributions to Education, No. 400. 
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illation of any one of a number of recent revisions put forth by 
certain American school systems. Particular attention may here Ik 1 
directe<h^a»lhc arithmetic course published in 1919 by the Duluth 
(Minn.) ptfblic schools. ^ 

SCKLMNC. % , 

The ^ourse in spelling is in e fleet " the words in lar<& p^hd in 
the Champion Speller/' apportioned by sections to Grades III .U 
VIIE inclusive. The printed course names these requirements as 
** minimum.'* The text, so the course states, b tl be/u>ed as a ile-k 
l)ook. We read: 

Tlii'i^nHik is to Ik.* in the liaufls of t ho teacher oilv, t^n h pupil l>nu:< i*i*< | tin 
m make his speller by sewing together sheets ofYaper, addin;; therein r*:o b 
(lily tin* words of Iho new lesion. It is surest ed\mt the words mi s-vd Ik 
each pupil each day lie writirn correctly in the hadt^i!’ ttiis Imuie-mail** ilb-- 
tioimry* so that the child Inis n maniple list £hh misspelled words, whirl! 
mny be token to the teacher’s desk ijSreclfed. 


But much dtAibt ari^ys as U> the general observance of i|io-Y detaik 
1 OhserVatlon leads to the belief that spelling, save for the inridenkil 
work in the first ai^ second grades, consists of periodic assignment 
| of words from the text aiul in column formation. Ability 1 in spelling | 
varies with schools, Jlht the average was found to be high. a rmuii* 
tion that mi >e expected in view of eharaeteriMtics heretofore 
; noted. * 

Modern opinion holds that words coming up in other subjects ami 
I words related to jjie workaday world of the child should form V " 
part of the regular spelling exen ,: ses. But in the islands spelling is 
l a thing apart. Most of their spelling words are so much **dc;nl 
timber ” to these children, or to any children for that matter.. What 
an opportunity is lost in i$pt correlating this work with English ami 
other class subjects ! ** 

# OEOCRAPIIY. 

. ^ * 

The geography course, like some of the other courses, k very in- 
adequately outlined and is not well divided. Requirements are 
1 unified together and are correspondingly indefinite. I'lere again 
one finds the apportioning of textbooks rather than a well-considered 
I and well-organized course of instruction. The geography of. the 
children's home locality occupies Grades I and IT. Tn the next two 
grades Hawaiian geography, is studied and world geography, isSfxv 
gun. Hawaiian geography- is based on a local textlxmft similar 
title by Baldwin, which has proven to be quite satisfactory. J&ade^ 
IV and V study world geography from the first book of iffl^hnm ; 
nnd McFarlane's Essentials of Geography, qud Grades VI, V. II, mud j 
VIII cover the second boot of the same series. The coflrso prints i j 
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.o very good supplementary material. several of which 
Ik* found on the teachers* desks. 

In classroom practice the work in the early grades was for the most 
part good. In many instances, ^owevfcr, teachers were found in nn 
attempt tt> put before the young beginners highly abstract and vague 
conceptions of beat ’* and " wind ** and fc * ruin,*' etc., in literal fulfill- 
ment of the terms in the printed course, which said nothing, unfor- 
tunately. about the ueedjof relating such things jto the stage of child 
'development. Ha wai in n geography work merits tl$p greatest eom- 
iitendut ion * There is tVrJy good functioning of these*lessons. save in 
inflated ibises here and there. World geography in tin* upper grades 
(loos not reach the same standard*, -dt is very largelv given over to 
tin* cranuifing and reciting of facts. Seldom, soil would seem, does 
th^ c*li;M fpel -these facts to possess anything of present, vital icln- 
tiuu to himself. But this upper grade work, and the geography 
nmise as a whole, is strengthened by map studies painstakingly pre- 
pared by both teachers and pupils, ami the occasional- teacher 1ms de- 
vised an excellent plan of outline maps showing the (^strilmtion of 
world products, .Ihe opportunity for other handwork in geography 
i> lost sight of all along the line— such? for example, as sand and clay 
jimdels: and the wonderful possibility of the stereopticon as an ad- 
junct \< n< vet untouched. £ ' 

\ ^ 

IIISIOKY A X 0 CIVICS. 


\ 

The course of study shows a woeful neglect of the important field 
nUIusiotiy and civics. Only the barest page* allotments are made to 
the three textbooks used in the sixth, ♦seventh, and eighth gmyts*- 
Anierit an history* in the two former and European beginning of 
American history* in the latter. As for Hawaiian historv in nhesr 
irrnde<. (lie course gives only* one general topic of study per term. 
Civics is not anywhere mentioned. 

fine 1ms to turn to the work of the classroom for furFhci^S'ti forma- 
tion. Here oil^ finds that the home .geography in the early grade* 
touches slightly upon coprununity .life, as does the hygiene work. \\/ 
several grades, that Hawaiian geography includes the civic and po\ 
litieal organization of the Territory, and that infrequently history 
stories of local or wider interest are to be found iq grades Mow the 
The 4 f act remains, however, that the upf^-gnul^ pupils are 
subjected to the most formal diet of facts to be memorized in this 
subject which, alx>ye all others, ought to furnish them with a biifck- 
ffround for American citizenship. No other subject of the con r^ of 
study (in .mainland schools) has beeu.so responsive to the stimulus 
of recent ^vorld events in recasting on bigger and Jpjoa<terAines* the 
eoritenfof its materiid: and in no other subject has there l>een such 
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an assembling of enriching material. Little, if a*ny, evidence* is at 
hand to indicate that the public schools of Hawaii have responded to 
these important changes. 

Under the circumstances class work in history and civics is poor in 
quality. It stands for form’ and not for* substance. It does not 
sufficiently bring the pupils into the circle of Anferican life and 
American ideals. It dot's not sufficiently interpret our democracy to 
Hawaiian boys and girls, and so fails to inspire them with a l°'‘e for 
upd a tremendous faith in our fundamental* principles' of govern- 
ment. 

In any revision of* the course of study it is recommended that the 
course in history and civics Ik* started from the foundation; that it 
be given a .definite place in each grade, together with a larger per- 
centage of time: and that it be amplified and carefully organized in 
accordance with the best practice of to-day. 

4 

IIYOIKNK. 



The course in hygiene, as a whole, has good subject matter and is 
very well outlined. To what extent it functions in the lives of the 
children is open to some question, hut it is probably fair to assume 
that certain of the living standards among the foreign population 
have l>een influenced lor good by these lessons. The chief critic isms 
of observed cla»,work are these: (1) Teachers frequently tea cl u the 
subject by having pupils copy outlines from the board, to be later 
memorized. (2) The work in places carries too many physiological 
facts now regarded as of questionable value, and in places (especially 
in the eighth grade) more technique is included than is necessary. 
(3) The essential facts of a hygiene course can be taught in less time 
than that now given to it; daily recitations of 10 to 15 minutes may- 
be questioned. (4) Requiting teachers to prepare, at their own ex- 
pense, highly technical charts for this work seems quite unjustifiable 
and actually not necessary. (5) School plants very frequently vio- 
late in a serious and indifferent manner the principles taught in 
these classes: for instance, insanitary and inadequate toilet facilities 
and cureless water supply. v 

> Ml'MC. 


More time should be given to the music work. Its possibilities for 
nil the chihlren can hardly, be overestimated. There seems to be an 
innate love of music permeating the Territory, and childre^r evtoce 
unusual interest in it. Very noticeable is the united response jvnfcb 
music teachers everywhere command. Rural schools need itiore af* 
sistanee in this work, country children being so dependent upon their 
own resources for enjoyment. Groups of rural schools should, it 
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‘possible, Im; provided wit K special music teachers, and each school it 
this type ought t^have its phonograph. * v 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE AND NATURE STUDY. f " ‘ 

A course in nature study £or Hawaii was last printed in the bul- 
letin of 1911. Since that time no separate course of this kind has: 
existed, although a small percentage of the teachers have reported 
piijng some attention to it. The action of the Territory' is in iin<y;_ 
with a general tendency, in vogue a few years ago, of omitting nature, 
study from the elementary curriculum because', it- hatf fallen ihtd 
disrepute. But nature study is to-day d^iffg? revived in; moderic 
school systems, along with elementary or general science ^br upper 
frrailes. Simple facts of everyday life and of school life having, a 
s< ient ific basis anil pertinent relation to the real and immediate 
interests of children represent the types of materials being assembled 
in such com*ses. , TheTerritorv of Hawaii is so rich in material 
for many phases of this work, and it offers such excellent possibilities 
for overcoming much of the ultra -formalism in the classroom * that 
the cojjHiiission believes a recommendation for- the reproduction of 
science lessons in the elementary schools is in point. " ' 

In this connection, therefore, we desire to call the attention of the 
dq)ariuient of public instruction to the very .^excellent and concise 
statement regardj|j£ elementary science -instruction which was in- 
corporated in the report of the Memphis survey staff : 

Science and nature study lessens in some form constitute a part of every 
really progressive elementary school curriculum. Such lessons should not 
'attempt to present science in the form and order in which it is presented An 
high sriiiMtl and college textbooks. The lessons should be largely concern^ 
with simple facts of n scientific nature that the children can learn by direct 
observations or fram simple experiments that they can understand and even 
— mike _ft ijr_ t Tho le ssons should grow nuturally out of the ‘other 
Kwjiis and projects at wlilch flte pupils al*e working from day to day. ^For 
example, if they :>rc learn lug about weights and measures in arithmetic, they 
outfit at the same time 'to loam by use and experiment the simple principle 
of Urn equal arm bulauce and many easily understood facts about balancing* 
center of gravity, ami stability that ore related to this principle. In connection 
with their lessons in hygiene which shop id be gt%n In every grade, the chlldren- 
should learn some of the simpler facts of physiology on which our knowledge of 
hytfeijjc laws are based? Alongside their lessons in music. and singing, they 
onght to team some of the simple fucts about sounds, abW how music tones, 
ire pn nUi cod, and what are the physical causes of the di/ferences In loudness* 
pitch, and tone quality uixm which the. musical properties of sounds depend. 

School gardening, poultry keeping, bird study, the care of house plants aiuf. 
inlmal jtets, and the suppression of harmful lnkects and other ptnsts abonld fur- 
nish a rich assortment of projects and problems out. of. which profitable science 
tetsons majrprow. 

Geography in the elementary grhdes lA another subject that bristles with 
fats affording opportunities for first-hand learning of t simple principles ofs 

lem 0 — 20 — M A - • . 
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physics, chemistry, and biology through observutlbns’nnd experiments that can 
easily be made by young children under suitable guidance. 

Science lessons in the elementary grades, though closely connected with the 
other studies and growing naturally out of them, ought not to he merely inch, 
dental and without plan. There should be a well-conceived and well-balanced 
development Af a body of seieutfiic facts through iirst-hntid experiences with 
them, but with very little theory, frpm 'the lowest grades up to the seventh, 

\ In the seventh ami eighth grades theVc should be a systematic course in general 
or introductory science, bused on one of the best of the recent textbooks on that’ 
subject, to be used as a guide by the teacher, but not as a basis of set Itpok 
lessons by the pupils. The book should he used by (lie pupils as a basis for 
systematic reviews aad as a guide to systematic organization of principles and 
the facts which they describe. 

Such a scheme of science lessons in the grades is a very vital and important 
part df public education, but if left to the teachers to develop and conduct it 
will not be a sUecev. There should tic a supervisor of elementary science 
instruction, whose business it would lx 4 to plan the scheme of lessons, to teach 
the teachers how to tench it, to gi\e model lessons in the various grades, and 
to supervise and test the work of instruction done by tin* teachers. We recom- 
mend that such a science supervisor he employed, who shall immediately begin 
the gradual introduction of such a scheme of lessons, perfecting and extending 
the course us fast as teachers can be trained properly to do the work. 

I PHYSICAL Kill 'CATION. 

| The course of study contains an “outline*’ for physical education, 

! but it is a very poor one, measured by any modern standard for this 
i work. The subject gets a minimum of attention in the classrooms 
j and the schools generally are only awaking* to the ‘importance of it. 

, Since no examinations occur in the subject, it may easily be one of the 
: portions of the curriculum to be forgotten in daily work. A num- 

ber of the larger schools presented an exhibition of their work to 
| members of the survey commission. This was everywhere well done 
j by the pupils and gave evidence of much drill. Hut it was most 
formal in character, the putting of children through a selected set 
of calisthenics. Yet it is safe to assume that it Rovers all "the work 
done under this subject in such schools, 
j State-wide programs of physical education have been inaugurated 
in a number of mainland States. With certain limitations the Oali- 
1 fornia progrum might well Itecome a model for the Hawaiian Terri- 
I tory. At any rate, the new policy of the department at Honolulu 
j should/have in mind both physical exercise in class groups ami reerea- 

| tion and supervised play on the school ground. There is need of a 

director of this work for the Territory as a whole, and there must 
I be added a number of persons who are prepared to take charge of 
l the administration of a physical education program at each -of the 
Honolulu schools and at the larger centers on other islands, Further- 
! more, such teachers must he sufficiently relei\sed from enough of their 
other school duties to give their major effort and interest to this 
work. 
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VOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

As vet no course is in print covering vocational and industrial \A>rk 
in Hawaii. It may therefore be considered as in an embryonic etate 
| of development, with goals rather indefinitely set. The Territory 
has been too tardy in selecting its leaders for this important work, 
and the leaders frankly face the problem of setting out with a teach- 
ing stalF that has not been competently trained in the required tech- 
nique or in an understanding of the place of vocational education in 
a modern public-school system. Jn the future all plans for voca- 
tional training must come to occupy a very large part of the educa- 
tional program. 

The types of vocational work now carried on in elementary 
schools arc as follows : 

1. f'odhiHi/ is established in many, hul not all of the largo schools. It is 
1 usually housed ,jn a small bungalow, where It is given a fairly good set of 

equipment for conducting cafeteria luncties. (’lass groups are no} taught in 
Hawaii, that is, the schools do not have the laboratory with its individual 
shoes in which a group of girls (as in mainland schools) i>i given practice in 
experimental cooking. Girls go to the cooking room to assist the teacher in 
the preparation of lunches for the pupils who pay for live same in very moder- 
ate amounts. The rules require this work to la* eylhvly self-supporting, and 
the budget is accordingly a very vital concern of the teacher. Sin* must watch 
i close lj every possible avenue of waste. Under the oireunistaimcs she linds- that 
too many pupils are a decided handicap to her etliciency as a server of lunches, 
and she prefers to look after nil important details herself. Thus the I rattling 
of pupils in cooking ton easily tends to resolve itself into the assigning of a 
i scries of daily kitchen chores to a small group of girls, usually 0 or 7, hut at 
, times observers found as many as 10 girls so occupied. The list of duties are 

fi about as. follows: 

, 

t'utting bread for sandwiches and spreading sandwiches; pealing potatoes; 
apportioning food; washing dishes; helping to serve lunches; and cleaning 
I kitchen. 

KronAhe standpoint of a cafeteria doing public school service, these kitchens 
we highly successful. They are conducted with clock I ike precision and they 
offer a creditable standard for good housekeeping. More than this, they possess 
greater educational vuluc than tito above recital of details would Indicate. 
Hut, after all. they reach too few of the pupils. The system, too. docs not tit 
into the regular class work, since it takes only a few of the girls of a class 
at <*ne time. There is no time or opjmrtunlt.v to tench girls to plan and serve 
meals, and they are seldom taught anj^Fnethods of purchasing. The point is 
tlmt the present plan of work does not seem to be sufficiently comprehensive 
^ or extensive. To the plan, it is believed, there should be added phases of 
laboratory work similar to thut found in modern school systems. And ull 
* sclfltols of sufficient size should have cooking work installed. 

2. Rnritif) offers opportunities for larger groups and Is conducted along lines 
familiar to mainland schools. With regard to motivated activities, the course 
Is not abreast of modern practice. It calls for too many exercises on details 
most of which could be leurned in connection with the making of garments. 
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Tills work is also sclf-supnortlng. Like cooking, It should b* extended to 
many more schools, and nnmh of the material should be furnished. 

3. Manual training . — In making manual training self-supporting the classes 
have, as In the case of cooking, been very much limited, and the lack of ade- 
quate equipment has given it a further handicap. -Only in a comparatively few 
cases were these shops found to be well equipped. If there were enough hand 
tools, other necessities were Short, or vice versa. The work suggests good 
possibilities for project activities were it not for two fuets: (l)* There is an 
exaggerated emphasis on the making of models. J *2) The teacher can not give 
the boy too free a rein, knowing at the same time that articles must of neces- 
sity reach a certain market value. Hence the manual training teacher, such, 
is the tendency, originates and creates, and the hoy* becomes the helper. <« roups 
of 20 boys at a time ought to liuve accommodation in these shops. In practice, 
the groups are half the number. If not less. Mainland schools supply the ma- 
terial for practically all of the nut nun I training work, and Hawaii js certainly 
in a position to extend the ’same support to it in the way of larger accommoda- 
tion, more equipment, and free materials with which children cun work. 

4. Gardening. Every school in the Territory should and could have a school 
garden, but interest in such a thing appears to be only sporadic. Children 
should also be encouraged to make gardens at home under the direction of the 
school. The survey staff found some excellent gardens under way. but in no 
cose did one measure up to reasonable expectation in the matter of dimensions, 
considering the size of school and the availability of land. No^enough things 
were being experimented with. It is feared that the enterprise is viewed as too 
much of a fad by the average school. On the other hand. Instances did come to 
the attention of the commission in which it appeared that a start had been 
made In the direction of agricultural "project work. The idea contemplated in 
such cases is to have school and plantation cmiperate by having the pupil mis- 
take a real piece of agricultural work, just as in real plantation life, though on 
a limited scale. It is felt that tliereare, happily, ninny plantations willing and- 
ready to pffer such cooperation and to allow the use of portions of their lands 
by the, schools just as soon as the public schools can develop adequate adminis- 
trative machinery and leadership. The Federtfl commission Is pleased to learn 
that only recently proposals for a very original and promising form of coopcm-. 
tlon have been under discussion between the department of public Instruction 
and one of the leading plantations. 


Of all phases of vocational training thbre is the greatest demand 
for agricultural education, and it is fortunate that the attitude of the 
department jof public instruction has become one of keen interest in 
this work. A very large proportiojn of the boys in the upper grades 
should have an opportunity to enter upon simpler forms of agricul- 
tural training employing the project method therein. 

In Honolulu and other cities boys should have advantages for 
engaging ip industrial activities of broader scop^ than the present 
work in manual training, and the project method should also form 
its basis. 

It seems certain, therefore, that in beginning the task of reorgani- 
sation the department will need to take one of its chief points of 
departure from the vocational needs in the elementary field, fitting 
them into a larger program of vocational and industrial training 
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that shall extend into and through the <secondary school period. It is 
all too true, as the present superintendent of schools has pointed out, 
that the public schools have been blindly absorbed in “turning out 
boys, and girls who are fitted only to make their living in the cities 
and in the congested districts where the advantages of life are at a 
minimum.” and that Hawaiian pupils should be taught primarily 
"to lit themselves for the great needs’ of Hawaii’s agriculture and 
other industries.'* (See the discussion in Ch. I.) ^ 

roxrniNisi! the he vision of ffiis course of study. 


The facts set forth in the' foregoing discussion of the present cur- 
riculum in elementary education abundantly confirm the stand taken 
by the officials of the department, namely, that a thoroughgoing j 
revision of the course of study must be begun at the earliest possible 
opportunity. Revision must touch upon practically every subject. 
There must be very considerable pruning of old requirements. Many 
details of procedure that are based on theories accepted two decades 
ago must be cleared from the roadway of present-day progress, 
l ime spent on the memorizing of unwieldy and unusable bodies of 
facts must be saved fof the greater service of teaching children to 
" dd* things, to create, to prove the mastery of an idea by applying 
it to the completion of something. 

In the work of revision officials should be cautioned against that 
type of curriculum which is promulgated by one person or a small 
" inner circle” of individuals and which fails to bring widely repre- 
sentative groups of the teaching body into its preparation. This 
is -one very noticeable fault of the present course of study. It sug- 
gests too forcibly 1 the one-man idea, and as such it so dominates the 
classroom, so exaggerates the importance of obsolete details, that it 
actually sanctions low standards. Equally important with the above 
is the necessity of making teachers understand that the course of 
study is not a document to be followed with never a deviation. It 
is, on the other hand, tentative and suggestive in character. While 
its materials point certain avenues of procedure, they also challenge 
the teaching body to apply the results of tested experience in making 
changes from time to time. In the preface of the Duluth course of 
study there is an excellent statement of guiding principles employed 
in the preparation of that curriculum. Its suggestions are very 
much in* point for Hawaii, and we therefore take the liberty of 
quoting from it, as follows: > ! 


SHIUKHTIONS FROM THE DULUTH (MINN.) COITISF, OF STUDY. 

^ ^ , 
This Course of Study was constructed during the school term of 1918-10 and 

during the summer of 1919. It was iutro<lU%*e<l in September, 1919. It is the 
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product of the couibiued effort of the teachers, principals, and supervisors iu 
the public schools aud the State Normal School of I mini h. 

The general su|M'rv!sion of the entire course was under an executive commit- 
tee consisting of a principal. a su|H»rvlsor. mid u siij»crlntendcnt of the training; 
department of a normal school.- Each subject was in charge of a special com- 
mittee consisting of teachers. principals, and *ui>orvisors, with the teachers 
largely predominating. While the number of teachers on those commit was 
mode os large as jstssible in order to secure the henetit of classroom experience, 
not all were able to participate in the work on account of the tack of time nnd 
facilities for reaching them. Much credit is flue nil who have so willingly and 
efficient ly nssUhsI in bringing this course of study to its present standard. The 
fact that it is an outgrowth of the host classroom practice in tin* city Is due 
largely, however, to the teachers who hvi|H*d in its const nM ion. 

The general plan for each sublet In the course, the principles for the selection 
of subject matter, and the orgaid/.ation of suhject mailer were agreed upon by 
the executive commit h.v and i he rhainiian of each special eonunit n e a i ter much 
tffudy and rarelul deliberation. Knob special committee ohser\ed these prlieaplcH 
of selection and plan of organization In preparing the subject as^igimd. Sug. 
gesilons on the coitr.^c In Kngiish were received fmui a group of business men, 
Im-nnler to secure tin* jHthtt of \ lew of thus*’ outside the schools. Similar help 
was received iroui n group of musicians on the course in music. 

The general plan adopted for each course is us follows: 

I. Table of t'outcuts. 

II, Alms and purposes for all grades. A statement of tin* purposes of die sub- 
ject as a whole, 1 

III. Outline oi subject matter. Brief survey of suhject matter throughout the 

eienumtaiy and Junior liigli schools, 

IV. General directions. 

V. Detailed outline of subject matter. 

VI. General bibliography. 

As a basis for the selection of subject matter for lids Oourse of Study, the 
following mH‘lai valuesTveiv used: 

I. That subject matter was* selected wldch is most frequently used ^ by the 
greatest number of people In life situation*. The term "use" Is not restricted 
to the mere economic sense, hut inrludt-s all those matters which, society has 
lea run I to value and dt*slres to pass on to the next generation, 

II. Thnt subject mutter was selected which Is not only most frequently nsod 
but Is most id guillcn nt when used, e, g.. we teach how to save life from drown- 
ing not because of the number of times it would lx* used but because of its 
grfeat significance when used. These methods of choosing subject mutter, while 
they have he(*n it guiding principle have been insvssm-Ily liisl ted by such eon- 
Blderntlons as excuse of touching, time of pupils, ability of teachers nnd 
pupils, nnd organization and availability of material. 

In the organization of subject mutter an attempt bus l«*en made to arrnnge 
W around project* suited to the abilities anti interests of the pupils for whom it is 
intendphrfrtnT adopted to the suce«M*fui two of well recognized methods of teach- 
ing and to the needs of the State and community. These proj(*cts, according 
to the nature of the subject inntter, lend themselves to one of the following 
types: . 

Type I. In wldch the pur|H>se is to embody some idea or plan Jn external 
form, nr hurtdlng n l»ont. writing n letter, presenting a play. 

Type II. In which the purpose Is to enjoy some leathetlc experience, as listen- 
ing to a atory. hearing a syiujxhony, appreciating a picture. 
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Type III. lu which the purpose Is to. straighten out some intellectual dlffl- 
rulty. to Kul vo sm ue problem. ok to find out whether or not dew fulls, to ascer- 
jtjiiu how Now Vi »rk outgrow rhiludeljdda. 

Typo IV. In which Hit* |mr|Mts' Is to obtain sonic Hem or degree of skUl or 
know lodge, leu ruing to write grade M on the Thurtullke Soule, teaming the 
invguhir \et*hs hi French. Some teachers, indeed, may not closely U i sc ri minute 
hctwccyi drill ns a project and drill as a set task, although the results will be 
markedly different. 

'* Jt V at once evident that these groupings more or loss overlap and Unit one 
type may In* used as means to another ns end. It may In* of interest to note 
that, with these definitions, the project method logically Includes the problem 
meihod as h special ca^e. The value of such a chisshicutiou as that hero given 
seems to me to lie In the light it should throw on the Icinffcof projects teachers 
umy expect and on the pixtyedtirc that normally prevails in the several tyjies. 
KilpairicU " i Teachers ( ’ollege Keoiu'd. Sept .. 11)18.) j 

This ('nurse of Study is In no sense a finished product. It is a record of past 
achievement and a standard ef present attainment It is htimnled also to he a 
gtiidepust for further progress. As tile quality of the .classroom instruct ion i 
ifupryyes hy means of this course, tlie course should likewise he improved in 
-Hie iitUure of the subject matter and in the effectiveness nf the torn'tiing method. 

o j 

I r or this pttrpovf the suggestions and criticisms of teachers, principals, and 
supervisors will he mpiested from time to time. j 

kxpkiit liKLi* in ki:visin<; oiritsi: of srt nv. | 

For immediate assistance and points of surest ion the elementary 
statf ought no tlouU to have access to some of the recent course's of 
study prepared by school systems in America. The problem of mak- 
ing such information accessible to the lurge teaching hotly muy be 
somewhat perplexing. One fairly practical solution, however, is to 
put in the hands of each supervising principul a dozen or a score of 
copies each of two or three of these courses, holding them respon- 
sible for their circulation among the schools. Tltis method would 
not require an excessive nuiul>er of copies, and no doubt they could 
be procured in these limited quantities. In this connection, then, the 
survey commission would recommend a study of some of the follow- 
ing courses of study : ] 

L The Hultlmore (.’minty Course of Study — published, by Warwick and York, 

Hnltlmorv, Md. / 

2. The Duluth' (Mina.) (bourne of Study — secured through tl>e Duluth Hoard 

• of Education. | 

3. Mini muni Courses of Study — the report of a sou4)^ern Cullforuln eonmtfttee 

of teachers. (Southern Hratieh Cn’versity of Cfnllfornln. I.os Angela. 

Cullf.) J ’ % 

4. Cmirwes of Study In the Elementary Seijoola uml ^e HijrU School, ot 

Decatur, III. — secured through the Decatur *Hoard ofjviueutjon. 

Ip the actual reorganization of the course of study in Hawaii the 
commission recommends that u plan similar to that of Duluth be 
adojited and that an earnest attempt be made to have the revision 
ready by the end of the 1920-21 school year at the latest, and by the 
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end of 1920 if possible. The commission further suggests that two 
experts of national^ reputation be employed by the department, as 
follows : 

1. An expert in the curricula of the fundamental subjects. 

2. An expert in the curricula of vocational and industrial training, 

with special reference to the wofk of agriculture. v 

The idea in mind is to have these experts spend from six months 
to a year in a thorough study of Hawaii’s needs along the two 
lines and then to bring to bear on the work of organization the appli- 
cations of their own tested experiences in the wider. fields. They 
should in no wise be employed as substitutes for the staff in making 
the course of study, and they should be persons of" sufficiently bal- 
anced judgment to avoid dictating policies. Their chief work should 
be the development of the necessary cooperation among the teaching 
body under their expert guidance and leadership. The cost of such 
an undertaking would be insignificant in comparison with the bene- 
fits to be obtained. 


TKXTIW >< >I\ S. 


The commission believes that with the exception of geography all 
of the textlxloks now adopted and in use in the grades should go into 
the discard. One of»the chief drawbacks of the work of teaching is 
the unsuitability of these texts. Some by reason of being for many 
years the adopted texts have reached the point where in the natural 
course of events they should be subjected to revaluation in terms 
of what the market now offers. Oj^er texts are of more recent 
adoption, and considering the lists W textbooks then available in 
each respective line one wonders what the basis of judgment could 
have been in selecting these particular books. The impression is 
that they were deemed the proper texts because of the degree to 
which they paralleled an already outgrown course of study. The 
geography texts are (♦omparable to other modern publications in this 
line, but the difficulty here is the fact that all geographies arc under- 
going revision because of the tremendous recent changes in geog- 
raphy data. But a change in this text should go over until 1921-22 
in order to allow for the above changes and for the changes which the 
United States census will bring into being. 

As with the course of study, so in the matter of textbooks the opin- 
ions of representative groups of teachers should be sought. The 
commission therefore offers the following recommendations: 

1. A textbook commission should be formed. Tt should be com- 
posed of seven to nine members, representing the following 
groups: Supervising principals, principals, normal instruc- 
tors, regular class teachers, special teachers. At least one- 
third of the committee should be teachers. 
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2. The commission should appoint a subcommittee for each type 
of textbook, Inn ing a membership of five to seven, it majority 
of whom should not be members of the commission. Each 
subcmnmittce should be composed of persons ho have rec- 
ognize! ability in the particular subject. - 
^3. Each subcommittee should report its findings, following the 
examination of all texts submitted for adoption, in the form 
of recommendations to the commission. 

4. 1 ht*se recommendations should be adopted by the commission 
unless a majority of the latter body, on good and sufficient 
grounds, is opposed to them. 

5. I he ex officio chairman of tliei commission should be the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

(5. The commission and these committees should be continuing for 
the purpose of making uninterrupted studies of textbooks and 
methods of teaching the general subjects and keeping the text- 
book adoptions constantly up to date, avoiding, however, all 
inconsiderate changes. 

pn* need of better textbooks is so urgent that it is felt ^he depart- 
ment ought to take immediate steps to set this machinery for adop- 
tijm into operation, ft’ recommendations can be decided upon before 
tile end of the summer vacation, 1020, it will be advantageous to tyave 
the books in the bands of pupils for the school year 192(L-21. It is 
not felt, moreover, that this matter must necessarily wait upon a 
revised course of study. 

•• w ■ « 

METHOD OF DISTRIBUTING TEXTBOOKS. 

V 

At present all orders for textbooks needed at the various schools 
are filled by a commercial house in Honolulu, which aefs as the dis- 
tributing agent (for profit) to the publishers of the texts used. The 
commission found much dissatisfaction expressed among the schools, 
with this arrangement, because of delays in delivery. The commis- 
sion did not investigate these criticisms, neither did it examine the 
merits of the allegation made that an undue profit was collected for 
handling the hooks. It suggests, however, that it is desirable that 
the department consider the plan-of handling the textbook and sup- 
ply business itself, collecting an amount above first cost sufficient 
only to make this department self-supporting. 
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Chapter VI. 

''the public -high schools. 
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1 . GEN ERA Lc CONDITIONS. 

J he rerritori’ of Hawaii has four public high schools, one. on each 
oj tin* lour principal islands of the* group. ('leo^raphudllv. with 
perhaps lint one exception. they arc placed in good strategic locutions, 
but considering the area and the population which each is intended to 
serve, there are too few sueh schools. The table which foHows will 

make this dear. 

/ 
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1 InHuitintr Molokai, Ixiool. nud. KhIkkiIawt, 

* Im hidliiK NHtmu. 

|>er»wnDol n ’ IIwns ** IMO.IioO. exclusive of the Army, Navy, uud Marine <;orpv 

n mu sonoon pacimtikh inadequate. 

The McKinley High School must serve not onlv tile city of Hono- 
lulu, but also the whole island of Oahu. The Ililo Iligh School not 
only must serve the city of Hilo, but also tli* inly high school 
on Hawaii, thp largest island of the groups The ^ui High ichool 
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serves the vjHjige and district of Huinukuapoko on the eastern side 
of Maui and also' the whole inhabited ure^of Maui and three 
neighboring sriiuller islands, Molokai (exclusive of the leper settle- 
ment * of Kalnupapa, and the county of Kalawao), Lunai. and 
Kahoolnwe. These hitter islands lie to the northwest, west, and 
southwest of Molokai, or on the side opposite to Kuhului. the port 
for llamakuapoko. The Kauai High School serves the population 
of Li hue and that of the whole Island of Ivauai, and of the smaller 
neighUn-ing island, Niihau, 50 miles from Idhue ’by steamer. 

The geographical situation is furthtM- complicated by the topog- 
raphy of the larger islands, each of which consist* of an ii'-sembUge 
of extensive volcanic cones. These are grouped in compact ranges, 
for the most part : but some are more scattered. The habitable por- 


of the islands are the narrow valleys formed by erosion on the 
gentle slopes of the lava cones or near the bases of the sleeper tufa 
cones, the wide valleys and lava plateaus l>etween the dilfcrcnt cones, 
and the narrow coastal and alluvial plains that skirt pacts of the 
islands. Kxtensive plantations of sugarcane and pineapples stretch 
far ami wide over those uplands where the lava has weathered sufli- 
eiently to form u suitable'soil, because of the large areas of desert 
volcanic -lands where there is practically ho soil on account of rel-' 
ativcly recent lava Hows, or where there is insufficient water supply, 
the habitable urea in mu ny large sections is small compared with the 
whole. 

The population is scattered among the more or less isolated in- 
terior valleys and plains, on is segregated in the plantation camps 
or small villages, ov is strung along the peripheral plains. These* 
narrow coastal plains are usually fairly extensive on Mu leeward 
.sides of the islands; but on the windward sides there are long gaps 
where they are absent, and where the coast irN more or Icssdnuccessi- 
ble from both land and sea because of wave erosion. The waves have 
carried away the soils of 'the plains and eujt the lava back in lofty 
cliffs. The valley lands at the mouths of the stream are hard to 
reach by water on account of the burrior reefs of coral which skirt 
the islands and which have few fresh -water openings that are navi- 
gable by power boats. Access to them is had only at favorable times 
1>V the native canoes which at some risk can pass the reefs. Rail 
and road transportation have made a good beginning, but the pos- 
sibilities for these, types of transportation as yet are far from being 
adequately developed. 

|)n comparing the high-school enrollments with the population 
(estimated)*, we fiftd that in the McKinley High School there is oue 
student fbr every 157 of the total population ; in the Hilo High School 
one for every 244 ; in the Maui High School one for every 542; in the 
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.Kauai High School one for every 543; and in the whole Territory one 
for every 220. Naturally, McKinleyjwd Hilo make tKe best showing, , 
as they are located in the only two cities of the islands, anti draw the 
biilk of their students from tliqse two cities respectively. Honolulu 
lias an estimated population of about 85,000 and ITilo of about 13,000. 
The 1,193 public high school students, imwever, do not by any moans 
represent the total number of children in(the islands receiving a sec- 
ondary education, for there are in the isISmls 1 i private schools with 
high-school departments or grades above the eighth; and these at 
present draw largely from the more prosperous elements of the popu- 
lation. 

In a census of the public and private high schools made in 1917. t^he I 
public high-school cnrollmept was found to be (40, and the private* 
high-school enrollment for the seven recognized Schools 001. This 
is exclusive of the Japanese u language ” schools, having high-school ■ 
departments, but holding their sessions before an^l afier public school ' 
hou|$. For the same lists of schools in 1919 the corresponding figures j 
are 1,193 and 763. Yhik is an increase in enrollment for the public ! 
schools from 1917 to 1919 of 547, or 84 per cent, while for the same 
seven private schools the corresponding increase is 1G2, or 27 per cent. 

To get the present total private high-school enrollment we must add 
82 pupils w r ho are distributed in four.sehools not included in the 1917 
survey, making a total in private high-school grades (i. e., 9-12 inclu- 
sive) of 845. If thdse four schools had been included, the enrollment 
of the private high schools in 1917 would have equaled or exceeded 
that of the public high schools. ^The public high-school enrollment 
now exceeds that of the private high schools by 34S. 

, The fact, however, that the public high schools are still but a slight 
factor in the Educational hie of the islands is strikingbtjhowm by the 
proportion of the total public-school enrollment of each county which 
is found to be enrolled in the high school of that county. These per- 
centages are (see preceding table) : City and county of Honolulu 
(Island of Oahu), 4.3 per cent; Hawaii, 2.9 per cent; Maui, 1.3 per^ 
cent; Kauai, 1.1 per cent; and for the whole Territory, 3 per c$nt. 
Three pupils enrolled in the public high schools of the Territorv\mt 
of every 100 in the system is a forcible reminder that the high schools 
are not yet functioning, except in relatively slight degree, in the 
schooHife of the mass ofchildren. 

Nevertheless, from the table which follows it is clear that the tide 
is beginning to set in strongly toward the pufclic high schools. Con- 
ditions warrant the inference that the increase will be much acceler- 
ated as more generous facilities for high-school education are pro- 
vided., ^ ^ 


* 
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Public high-school enrollment. Territory of fTaicoli,' 191 to ]9I9, distributed by 

schools and sexes . 


j Year, i 

i i 

Sexes. : 
I 

McKin- 

ley. 

Hilo! 

' Maul. 

Kauai. 

Total. 

i- i 

Rovs ! 

210 

115 

i 

6 

« J 

343 

j whJ. 

Uirls — ! 

109 

i 

b5 

l 19 

i ! 


; 

Total .. 

325 

1 1H0 1 25 

7 

537 

j J 

f Rm's. .. . 

*0$ ] 

i 

1 13 

14 I 

1 355 

! 1015,. ■' 

lUir'ls..., 

108 : 

! 38 

! 2* 

. 4 

I- 1.75 

| . | 

1 Total.. 

37'i ! 

; 90 

: 37 

IS 1. 830 i 

; ' ;i 

(Rovs....' 

315 I 

1 H1 

i 13 

21 i 

i 430 1 

1916... 

[(iirls..,. 

100 

43 

1 18 

12 j 

! 1*2 | 


1 Total. 

421 j 

l 130 

; 3i 

33 | 018 j 


Ilnvs. ... 


1 ~122 

L 

21 j 

515 j 

*1 1017..' 

Oirls 1 

i:« 1 

03 

! 2 r. 

13 

237 , 

. 

Tolal . 

IK7 

JK5 

! 40 

| 31 . 

752 1 

•> !| 

1 Rovs. . . .' 

■hr~ 

Trr 

. 10 

24 ■ 

525 . 


I'iirls....- 

151 

3.7 

24 

13 i 

24.1 


f Total.' 

521 1 

1 107 

' 40 

37 | 

7tiM 


1 Rovs. 

545 1 

1 187 

1 30 ' 

4i i 

soo~ 

1010.. ; 

iCirls... 

220- ! 

! 106 

30 

17 | 

385 

i 

1 Total, j 

77. J 

293 

72 

58 | 





^ ke seen from the foregoing table that the total enrollment 
in the public 'high schools Kiis mote than doubled in the five-year 
period considered, the larger increase having taken place during the 
last two years. 

.One immediate result of this increase has been an embarrassing 
congestion, which, especially in the" McKinley High School, has 
been steadily growing worse, until now this is one of the most 
serious problems with which the school authorities have to deal, ^ 
besides the difficulties arising from scattered population and 
from overcrowding, another condition complicating the educational 
problem isymggested by the relatively rapid increase in the, number 
of children from non-Anglish-speaking oriental families, discussed 
at length in Chapters I and III, The recent rapicl increase in 
high -school enrollment is due very largely to chilclrem from these 
families, who recently have begun to flock into the high schools in 
large numbers. The character and effects of this influx will’ be 
brought out in the next section of this chapter, 

2. THE HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS, 

The pupils of the public high schools are drawn Irom the mow 
'ambitious elements of £he islands, exclusive of the mQve prosperous 
classes of people. A glance at the following table shows that 
* many different races and nationalities are represented in the McKin- 
ley High School, but that the children of Japanese and Chinese' 

■ " . ■ > ■ * * w *i ■ • Hi 

& ' * . ’ ^ * * . * *. »'," 
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descent constitute a large majority. The pupils included under the 
word ‘“others ’ are of Korean, Porto Rican, and Filipino descent, 
together with scattering representatives of several other nationali- 
ties not named in the first column. Collectively, they constitute a 
considerable group, which serves to emphasize these complexities 
of the school population, hut the term includes no single group 
that , is large enough to be significant; in itself. 


■ Enrollnnmt. of the McKinley High Sehottl, Honolulu, Hawaii, 1919, distributed 
by nationalities, grades, and seres. 



Twelfth grade. 

[Eleventh Krade.j 

Tenth grade. 

Ninth gr^lc. 


'Iota'. 

Xationaiilb-s. 






| . 

1 





.... 


?■ ■ 

T> 



vi 

! B 

« ! 

v! *5 

1 V 

r ! 

■/ 

1 ■ ■ 


o' 1 


1 3 




©* j 

E | | 

• c* 

; n : ~ 

£• 

I '<Z ; 




cZ 



! 


r Z [ 5— 

— 

; * i h 


1 2 ' 

Hawaiian 

0 

0 

0 . 


! o 

'l ; 

1 

2 

( _- 
0 ' 2 

4 

7 ; U 

_ 

„ 

Pan-Hawaiian. . . . 

.... 1 

4 

5 1 

i ^ 

1 » 

i 14 ' 

' 16 ; 

15 i 31 

;io 

- 36 1 6 ri | 

1 52 

M 

American 

.... 1 

2 

3 

s 

1 4 

i 12 

8 1 

13 ; 21 

34 

■ m r 2 « 

31 

33 

British 

. . . ? 0 

0 

‘ 0 i 

2 

o 

: v 

1 ; 

1 | 2 

1 

1 i 2 

4 


Onnau 


0 

-0 

1 0 1 

1 0 

0 

0 i 

■ 0 | 0 

1 o 

o : o , 

n 

0 

Portuguese 

. . . . 1 u .' 

0 

0 i 

! 2 I 

i 3 

! 5 

•4 - 

' li 10 

5 

5 i 1U 1 

i n 

14 : 

Japanese 

17. 

0 

1 17 

47 i 

i 3 

i 50 

44 , 

n 52 

118 

20 \:<s : 

226 

31 

Chinese 


* 

: 35 

3* 1 

1 8 


40 | 

Is 1 5-S 

83 

2* ] 1 11 : 

i»e 

.*(S 

8 panKh 

. . . . ! tt 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

m 0 ■ 

0 , 

0 * 0 

0 

0 O' 

0 

ti 

^ Others 

! 3 

1 1 

4 

2 1 

3 

; s ■ 

6 1 

1 ■ 7 

11 

23 1 

22 

17 

• Total 

•“! 

11 1 

i M | 

i m \ 

30 

; 135 

121 ! 

62 ; 183 

260 

^123 | 3^ . 

545 

226 , 


The following summary of the foregoing table shows how the 
races rank in numbers among the boys and girls, respectively: 

Distribution by sexes and nationalities, arranged in the order of their numbers. 
McKinley High School. 1919. 


Order. ] 

i 

1 

| Boys. 

. 

Number. 

(Ur Is. 

s? 

S 

z 

! 

Totals. 1 

Number. 

All high schfNtb. 
1017 ISA 

t 

c 

V. 

1 

* Japanese 

220 

Part-Howaiian 

\ 

tvt 

1 

; iJ n ptinosf 

2.67 1 

i 


2 

Chinese. . 

192 

Chinese, 

58 > 

1 Chinese 

250 

; Jftpnrw^ 

i ’ll iruvut 

231 

j^y 

3 

Part 'Hawaiian. . 

62 

American . . 

33 ! 

| Part- Hawaiian 

1 lb 

' u Milw 

A tnorictin 


4 

American 

31 

Japanese 

31 i 

\ntrrlran 

04 

1 itrt’Jiuwnliiin . . 

i S 

6 • 

Others 

22 

< Utters. 

17 

1 Othofs 

39 



6 

Portuguese 

11 

Portuguese 

14 

■ Portuciipse 

25 

1 orti igucsi* 

Others 

4U 

IT 

7 

Hawaiian 

7 

Hawamn 


| HawaiLin 

14 


16 

8 

BrltUh 

4 

British 

2 

1 Bril Mi 

iTawall.m 

1 ^ 

Total .. 


546 


226 

i 

771 j 

i*8 


1 

I 


! 

! 



1 McKinley High School, 1919. 


The outstanding feature is the Dumber of boys of Jupitnese and 
Chinese descent, so great in the aggregate that although the Part- 
Hawaiian girls rank first among the girls in number*, the order of 
, the girls is overturned fn the totals, in which the races rank in num- 
bers exactly as they do'in the boys’ column. While in the mainland 
high schools the girls almost invariably exceed the boys in numbers, 
^ there are in this school 2.4 times as may boys as there are girls. The 
Comparison plainly shows that this is due to the Japanese and Chinese 
■' ->■ ■ ■ ■■ ' • \ . 
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who still to a considerable extant preserve their traditional attitude , 
of neglecting or discouraging the education of- their women, 
j f This overwhelming preponderance of orientals, coupled with the 
oveinowding of the high schools due to their rapid influx, accounts 
* partly for the popularity of the private schools with the well-to-do. 
Many white people,. Hawaiians and Pai t-llawaiians, who cunVfford 
to pay tuition, but who would like perhaps from democratic im- 
pulses t to send their children to the public high schools* fcre deterred 
' from doing so. This is mainly because. their chibdreir would be out-' 
numbered in their classes bv the orientals, who have little in common 
with them and whose; language difficulties impede the progress of all. 

On summarizing the preceding table by sex^s and grades and 
reckoning the percentage of girls enrolled in each grade, the fol- 
lowing is found: In the-ninth grade*- 32- per cent are girls: in the 
-tenth grade, 24 per cent: in the eleventh grade, 22 per cent: and in 
- the twelfth grade. 17 per cent. That is. the percentage df* girls in 
the two higgler grades is much smaller than in the two lower grades. 
This indicates either that the girls do riot stick so. well at the top as . 
the boys do, o y else Unit they are coming in faster at the lx>ttom. 
Very probably I>oth causes are operative. 

Again, referring to the same table, it is seen that the Japanese 
and Chinese freshmen lead in numliers with 1-TS and 111. respectively, 
out of 3sP freshmen. The Americans and Part-Hawaiians odme next 
with fl<> and ^^respectively * while the ratios of seniors to. freshmen 
for the different nationalities are as follows: Japanese, 12.3 [>er rent; 
Chinese, 31. f> ]>er cent; Part-Hawaiian. 7.G per cent: American, 10.7 
•*per cent; Portuguese, Hawaiians. and British, 4) per cent; and all 
others 17.4 percent. Evidently the Japanese and Chinese hold their 
attendance through the four yea 1*8 letter than any of the other 
nationalities, for they are known to be coming in below at a much 
faster rate than are the others. 

Of the total enrollment, the Japanese and Chinese descendants 
together constitute G5 per cent, while the American. Hawaiian, and 
Purt-IInwaiian descendants constitute 2. r > per cent, and till the others 
10 poiuceift. American and British descendants together constitute 
hut 0 |>er cent of the total enrollment. 

#* 

THE PROlUJCM OF AMERICANIZATION, 

Th is condition involves serious ^-difficulties from the standpoint * I 
of the influence of the Anglo-Saxon and other thoroughly American- 
ized elements in imparting to the children of alien and non-English- 
speaking orientals the ideals, customs, and language of the American 
Nation. The thoroughly Americanized group makes up only one- 
• fourth of the whole, and those from Anglo-Saxon families, where' 
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presumably good English is habitually spoken, make up only one- 
eleventh of the whole. These groups, outnumbered as they are from 
4 to 1 to 11 to 1, con not have that great influence on their school fellows 
of foreigi^ parentage that the native American children have in our 
great cosmopolitan high schools in such mainland cities as New York, 
Newark, Cleveland, Chicago, and other large cities where the Amer- 
icanization problem is acute. In these cities, in sharp contrast with 
the Territorial population, middle-class Americans generally send 
their children to the public schools, and are able to send them in such 
numbers that they exert a predominant influence on the content* of 
the melting pot. . 

The distribution by races and sexes for the other three high sclimd&y 
(see tables which follow), inserted here for comparison, show* charac- 
teristics which are very similar to those just set forth, but with 
variations due to slightly different racial' distributions on the dif- 
ferent islands. 


Enroll mettf 'dixtributnl I>ft xrsrx nml inttinuol thxrittl. Hilo I\uhl t r H hjh 

Hauaii. 


Natlnnalltir 


Japans 

American 

- Portuguese 

Part-Ha waiian. 
rhineeo. 

Hawaiian 

Brutish. ....... 

otfi«n 

Total 


ltd} 

CirK 

T<*t il. 




lot. 

33 1 

1 139 

21 

IK | 

41 

11 

20 1 

37 

It; 

19 | 

3i 

1 IR 

t» j 

24 

*> 

5 

lit 

! } 

1 

2 

1 4 ! 

L 0 ' 

! * 

IM 

! Utt ' 

m 


hixtribution of pupil* Up ftra*h-* ttt nf ilcxmit. 

School*, HatcoH. 


M'itti ml Ku uni Public Utah 


! 

National It let. 

I * Uaul High School. 

Kruinl 

High 

School. 

(total), 

e 

Ninth 

grade. 

Truth 

(trade. 

Kleventh 

ffrode. 

Twelfth 

grade. 

Total. 

American and British 

13 

• . 9 j 

4 

3 

i 

29 

i 

3 

Japanese ! 

12 

4 i 

3 

0 

19 i 

30 

Hawaiian and Part-Jfawailnn 1 

• 7 


0 

1 

9! 

9 

Chinese ! 

4 

3 


0 

K j 

11 

Portuguese \ 

3 

2 

0 

0 

ftl 

5 

Negro * l* 

, * o j 

: o 

0 

_ l j 

0 

Total ! 

4ft ; 

19 : 

, — R 

! 7 

i 

71 ! 

58 


From the personal standpoint hi most of the English-speaking j 
families, who naturally wish their children to have such companion- 
ships m<i associations in school as shall tend to develop solidarity 
and stability with respect to^he language, ideals, traditions, and cus- 
toms of America, this overwhelming preponderance of orientals is 
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so disturbing that it constrains many who can not afford the expense 
to send their children to the private schools. 

Judged from this immediate and intimate personal standpoint, the 
great influx of the orientals into the high schools seems very unfor- 
tunate, yet we must consider the great and imminent need of Amer- 
icanizing these children who come from families whose language and 
wavs are so different from ours. The task of con veiling them into 
loval and understanding Americans, which is fundamental to ; 
Hawaii's peace and safety, is truly a stupendous one because of their 
great aggregate numbers; so all forward- loo*king Americans tpust re- \ 
j*>ire that so many of them are eager to attend the high schools. In 
these schools they are constantly under the influence which loyal, in- ' 
* telligent, and well-trained American teachers, wide-awake and d&ng 
\ oted* to the problem, are bringing to bear on them; and this is^P 
great gain. Necessarily’ the first and absolutely indispensable step 
in this direction is to increase the high-school accommodations ‘until ! 
they a re adequate. The next is to broaden and enrich the curriculums 
and organization until the high schools can offer even more than the 
private schools now offer of what is best anM most valuable in see- i 
omlary ^location. 

I'KOMOTK >XS AND FAILURES IXMTIUU SCHOOLS. 

The disparity between the enrollments of the higher and lower 
classes shown in the total enrollment by grades brings us sharply up 
against the question as to how many high-school pupils are failing 
and how many are dropping out of school. The following table, 
taken from the 1017-18 report of the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, gives the farts as to numbers and percentages of failures and 
eliminations from school at that time. t , 

The average per cent promoted js taken from the total enrollment 
for each class and the total promotions. The average per cent of ! 
elimination* is taken from the total enrollment and the total number 
leaving school. The table follows: | 


Pttfiit promotions and failure* in public hi{ih srhoafo, 1017-18. 

-RECORD OK FIRST-YEAR PUPIL*?. * 


■ 

1 

Haptrtn- 

tHTfOll, 

Left 

school. 

1 ' -'™ 

Num1>er Xiiml*r 1 v . ! Per com 
pro- . on con- , * 1 pro- 

moted. | dltlon. ! ' a,lwl - 

Per cent 
elim- 
inated. 

MnKinJcy high 1 

IlDo high 

Maul high 

Kauai high ■ 

299 

n 

19 

10 

73 

o ! 

.* 2| 

°l 

. . > . 

| Itt | 33 ; 4.» , 42. 8 

40 : 15 12 60.3 

i : 4 : 8 i 26.3 

! 5 ! 2 3 50. 0 ' 

24.4 
8.0 
ms 
. o 

Totals and averages 1 

399 

Mj 

178 ‘ 72. |».j 44.0 

2 a s 


10140°— 20 1G 
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McKinley high 

HIto high 

Maui high 

Kauai high 

TotaLs*ftnd averages. . 


McKinlev high. 

Hilo high 

Maul hiph 

Kauai high 


Totals and averages 


McKinlev hiph. 

Ililo hiph 

Maulhfch 

Kauaihiich 


Totals and awrap- 


' foihit'i* in 

itublir h iff h .*(■/( 

o limraii , Ittl 

T— / «S— Ct/ii tcL 

ItKCOKl* OK 

SE< OND-YEAft 

PI* PI US. 





i: ;vi 

II 

' 1 

11 

66.7 

14.5 


u & i 

e 

2 1 

62. 1 

24. 1 


2 r, '■ 

0 

• 0 i 

75.0 

25.0 


o u ; 

0 

1 1 

»l. 7 

.0 

vx* { 

U Ml , 

17 | 

_^_L 

67. 1 

16.0 

KKCUKI' (>| 

• rniKit-YK.xrt 

PtPirs. 




V) 

:* .**i 

. . .. 


O 

6.0 

21 * 

4 IT 

;) , 

u 

7U. v 

Hi. 6 

. . 7 

n 4 

i 

o . 

57. f 

.0 


I , j 

_°J . 

0 : 

Ki. 4 

Hi. 6 

"7 


,: i 

a | 

74. 7 

i”3* 

Kccoiin or 

KOCRTH-VK \ \{ 

‘rvriu. 

s 




a :u 

ti 

2 

KH. 1 

7.0 


l i* 

4 

1 

75. 44 

4.2 

w 

0 4»‘ 

II 

0 

100. O 

, .0 


i ; " 

U , 

I. 

• n 

. ;.n.o 

.. | 

1.4 . 

4 

1 

^4. 1 

i t Ch 


The low pcnvniago of promotions :ijhI the high percentages of 
eliminations, especially iyi t lie .first two years, is noteworthy. There 
seems in the past to have been a sett led policy to eliminate the 
u unfit" in the ninth and tenth grades. After the initial slaughter, 
apparently either more mercy has !>ecn shown or only the " tit" have 
survived, for the percentages of promotions steadily increase and tho 
percentages of eliminations Readily decrease as we ascend the grades. 
The large percentages of. failures and eliminations seem not only to 
have been tolerated but also justified by the department of public 
instruction in the past. The idea that the school should in any way. 
modify itself to fit the needs and the capacities of the pupils seems 
not to hare taken hold on either the teachers-or supervisors to any * 
considerable extent.. Happily u change in uttitude with reference to 
'failures and eliminations ha* recently taken plavp. j 

Records, for 1018-11) show that in the McKinley High i^chool Ml # 
out of 515, or 0 per cent, failed of promotion and dropped out. In 
the Hilo High School 12 out of 100; or 71 per cent, failed.* (ft these, 
5, or 3 per cent of the total, dropped out at (Jic end of the year. In 
the Kauai High School 2 out of 35, or-0 per cent, failed, and 5 of the 
*15, or U per rent, dropped out at the end of the year. Data* from the 
Maui High oghool were not obtained. 

The contrnst l>etwcen these figures nnd those for 1917 is striking. 
They indicate a change of jjolicy in the right direction. The result, 
however, is not (hie to any radical change in the curriculum. When 
supervisors call attention to the fact that there arc too many failures, 
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teachers usually resend by marking the pupils higher. Belatively 
few of them react by suggesting curriculum changes or modifying 
their methods of teaching. Probably there has l>een more assiduous 
drilling and coaching, and a less drastic administration of examina- 
tions, Kli mi nations are caused mostly by failures, and failures may 
Ik* caused either by lack of native ability oi ; of sufficient maturity, 
or of -adequate and thorough training in the grades below .the one 
in which the failure occurs. More often, however, failure occurs 
because one or more of the studies makes no vital apj>eal to the pupil, 
who. therefore, does not Income interested sufficiently to apply hini- 
*e!f to the work. Sometimes the failure of the study to make a vital 
appeal is due to its remoteness from the pupil's interests and needs^ 
and sometimes it is due to the teacher's lack of knowledge, of skill, 
and of sympathetic insight into his tendencies and points of view. 

Tu the case of the Hawaiian public high schools the language diffi- 
culties already mentioned undoubtedly add another potent factor to 
tin* school mortality problem. When there are in the class a large 
number of pupils wlipse language difficulties cause them to think and 
s|>e;tk haltingly, many of these will become discouraged, and will 
ultimately fail. The damage, however, does not end there, for other 
children, who have no language difficulties of o’ serious nature, are 
held back, neglected, or l>ecome insufferably l>ored. These, therefore, 
contract habits of idleness because of the slow movement of thought 
and action during the lessons. ^ 

Such Ixdng the situation, the correct solution of the failure and 
elimination problem must be found through several lines of endeavor. 

1. In the elementary schools there must he more thorough and more 
intelligent teaching, a more varied and more vitalized curriculum, 
more care and discrimination in making promotions, and some sys- 
tematic provision for educational and vocational guidance, loginning 
with t lie sixth or seventh grade and extending through the high 
school. , 

± The high school program of studies must he thoroughly recon- 
structed to provide curricula of different sorts, adapted to different 
groups of pupils. The pupils of any large high school fall naturally 
into several groups. Those of a given grouf> have interests, capaci- 
ties, and needs that are generally similar within the group but some- 
what different from the interests, capacities, and needs of those be- 
longing to other groups. It is not very difficult to segregate pupifs 
into such groups and provide a curriculum for each. Such curricula 
should have a certain amount of flexibility and should be so organized 
that a pupil may change from one to the other if, after a trial in 
one, it Incomes evident tlrnt he has not chosen wisely. In the next 
section the curriculum problem will be considered. 
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3. THE CURRICULUMS. 

-V 



In modern educational terms the entire list of subjects or studies 1 
offered by a school is called the proynim of studies. A single sub. 
ject to be pursued for a definitely prescribed time and in a definite i 
manner is called a course of study. Two or more courses of study in I 
the same subject or in closely related subjects arranged so as to be 
pursued in consecutive years constitute a sequence of course*. A I 
definite group of sequences and single courses arranged so as to afford ! 
a special type of training suited to the needs of a group of pupils who 
have somewhat similar ainis and abilities is called a curriculum. 

According to the best present opinion a lar£$ public high school 
should offer a comprehensive program of studies grouped in different 
oiimculunn^one for each typical group of pupils, so far as such 
typical gr^^K exist in the community and so far as it is feasible to 
c^rry on efficiently the various courses involved. Thus pupils are 
required to pursue definite courses of training rather than aimlessly 
or capriciously to choose studies. 

In the building of curriculums it is deemed wise to 'require of all 
candidates for graduation certain courses that are fundamental to 
the needs of all. These are placed in all the curriculums and are 
called con*tnnts. Also, in order that all pupils may he, required to ; 
gain a certain minimum of breadth in knowledge and experience, and 
at the same time he held to continuous and sustained purpose and 
effort, it is held by the best authorities that each curriculum should 
require for graduation the completion of at least two major sequences 
of three or four years each and two minor sequences of two years each. 

A course requiring five 40-minute recitation periods per week for one 
school year of not fewer than 36 weeks, or the equivalent of 120 hours 
(7,200 minutes) is called a unit course. This is the minimum value. 

In the best schools the unit represents more time, as it i^oansidered 
that a recitation period of 45 minutes and a school year of 38 tp 40 
weeks is desirable. For shop and laboratory work, double periods 
are necessary for the best results, and a double period of such work, 
not requiring preparation by the pupil outside the shop or laboratory 
is rated as equivalent to a single period of recitation requiring outside 
preparation. 


CURRICULUMS OF THE MCKINLEY II Kill SCHOOL. 


• The table which follows shows the curriculums of the McKinley 
High School. These are the same ns those prescribed hv the depart- 
ment of public instruction for all the high schools, except that some 
studies have been added as electives. These are health and sanita- 
tion, economics, and sociology. 
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Curriculum* — McKinley Public High Schools Hmcaii. 


tirade . 

College entrance. 

r «enerd. 

Business. 

t 

« 

N i n t Ji 4 

units). 

: 

1 

i 

English . 

A t(jf kr;i . 

Foreign language. 
History. 

(ienor.il science. 

English . 

A Igebra. 

Foreign language. 
History 

<lenor»l science. 

✓ 

English. 

(Ximmirchl arithmetic and 
rapid calculation . % 

Spell in gaud perim a vsh i />. 
History. 

General science 
Foreign language. 

T nth 4 
units.. 

English. 

Chine gromr'ry. 
Foreign language. 
History. 

Biology. 

English . 

Plane geometry. 
Foreign language. 
History. 

Iliologv. % 

- 

English. 

Hot>kkeq>ing. 

Type tenting. 

Foreign lan gurce. 
Biology. 

Algebra. , 

Eleventh <4 
units). 

English . 

Advanced algebra. 
Foreign language. 
Hnel'sh history. 
Hnuith and sanitation 
Sociology. 

Chemistry. 

English . 

Advanced algebra. 
Foreign language. 
English history. 
Health and sanitation 
Sociology. 

Chemistry* 

English 

Shi'rthand. 

Typewriting. 
Bookkeeping 
Health and sanitation. 
Sociology. 

Chemistry. 

Plane geometry. 

Twelfth i 4 
units). 

English 

United States J Fix for g and 
Govern mrvi . 

Fore ign 1 angu ape , 

Physics. 

Health and sanitation. 
Koonom tes. 

Solid geometry and tr To- 
nometry. 

1 

1 English. * 

United States Hl'tory and 
Government. 

Foreign language. 

Physics. 

Solid geometry and trigo- 
nometry. 

Economics. 

English. 

Untied States Theory and 
Government . 

Shorthand. 

Typewriting. 

Solid geometry and trigo- 
nometry. 

Economics. 

Sociology. 

Health and sanitation. 
Physics. 


Two periods per week of athletics or physical training are required 
of all pupils. Courses printed in italics are required.* The others are 
elective; but a total of four full courses must be taken each year, 16 
units being required for graduation. 

(In inspection of this table it becomes obvious' that the first two 
curriculums are identical excepting for one point — that a student in 
the first curriculum may elect sociology in the eleventh grade or in 
the twelfth, while one in the second curriculum mjiy elect it only in 
the eleventh. The only difference in the requirements is that in the 
ninth and tenth grades all pupils in the college entrance curriculum 
must take foreign language, algebra and geometry, and either his- 
tory or science, while any pupil in the general curriculum may oirfit 
either the language or the mathematics if he so desires, in which case 
he must take both history and science. 

It thus becomes clear that in reality there are but two curriculums, 
the “general” and the “ business.” ' Furthermore, the business cur- 
riculum. is different from the general* only in that it requires two 
units of commercial work each year in addition to English and leaves 
only one study instead of four to be chosen each year from the same 
list of electives ns that offered in the general curriculum. 

Thus it may be seen that if a pupil elects the general course he 
must take four units of English and one of United States history 
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and civil government, anti from the remainder of the program of 
Julies he may pick. and choose according to his whims, if, how- 
ever, lie chooses the college preparatory curriculum he elects to he 
held, l>esides the English and senior history, to two yeuts of » foreign 
language and two years of mathematics, and must exclude either his- 
tory or science. If he chooses the business course his education is 
made up of 12 required units, consisting of English. arithmetic, spell- 
ing and penmanship, Iwokkeeping, shorthand and typewriting, and 

onlv 4 units of such subjects as science, historv. and economics, which 
*■ . . 1 • / 

tend to develop thinking power, wisdom, and judgment, and also 
furnish information of-general value. . 

Judged from the standpoint of up-to-date scluMHadniinistration, 
these curriculums are both .narrow anil chaotic, and they fail £o meet 
liny of the standards enumerated in the opening paragraphs of this 
section. There are no consistent major seipienres excepting that in 
English, which is prescrilied for all. and there are only two mi nor _ 
sequences, namely, ninth uml # U*nth grade foreign language and ninth 
and tenth grade mathematics. None of the three curriculums re- 
quires two major sequences and only one of them requires two minor 
sequences. The English constant should he two units instead of four 
(though three and four should Ik? included as two of the major se- 
quences offered), and there should be constants of two unit- in social 
studies (history, economics, civics, etc.), and one of mathematics. 

Also, in this Territory, where the general need of sci^itilie intel- 
ligence and the scientific attitude of mind is so pressing, at least 
two units of science -should l>e included:among the constants. * The 
requirement made at McKinley of two periods per week of physical 
training each year as a constant is in the right direction, but it would 
be better to make it five |**riods. The offerings in foreign language 
consist of four years of Latin or of French or of Spanish. There is 
at McKinley no provision for manual, aits and there is very inade- 
quate provision for household arts. There are no significant modern 
sequences of courses in music and art. In the judgment of the mem- 
bers * of the survey commission the high-school curriculums are in 
urgent need of a thoroughgoing overhauling. 

NKW < TltlWVMWlS ItmiMMKXDF.D. 


The survey commission recommends that five different cumcnlums 
be' adopted and put into service in each of the high schools. The 
changes should l>e made as rapidly ns Territorial and local condi- 
tions become such thnt these curriculums may l>e carried out with 
reasonable efficiency and economy. 

The five curriculums that .are recommended are show n in tabular 
outlines .below. Their names and the groups, of -students for Whom 
they are designed are as follows: 


1. The arts preparatory curricuiuot .- -For nil students who intend 
entering general college courses leading to a bachelor's degree in arts 
or philosophy* 

2. 7' hr nrlence preparatory curriculum . — For all students who in- 

tend entering scientific- courses in colleges or technical schools, or 
colleges of engineering, agriculture, medicine, veterinary medicine, 
or dentistry, and whose strongest intellectual interests are in science 
and mathematics. t : y ' 

3. 'The commercial curriculum , — Fllr those who intend, after leav- 
ing high school, to enter immediately into business occupations. The 
first two years of this curriculum furnish a 'fair course of training 
for those who can not continue through four years. 

. 4. The iufluxtrkt / cu rrinthuu For those who do not desire or can 
not plan to pursue higher technical or engineering courses, but whose 
tastes and abilities are such as to. incline them toward production in 
mechanical and industrial lines of work. This is not a course fof 
training these to start ns skilled mechanics in any particular line. It 
is not, a trade course, but is intended to give a background and intel- 
lectual insight into the sciences, materials, tools, and processes which 
underlie production in all mechanical industries. Boys trained in 
this course should lie able to enter shops as apprentice draftsmen and 
machinists and work up 'rapidly to positions as skilled and intelli- 
gent workmen, foremen, contractors, or proprietors of small repair 
shops: or if they have first-rate ability, to attain ultimately to posi- 
tions of responsibility in the management of larger industrial plants. 
* 5 . The hoMC-rconomh's mrrimhtVK — For those girls who do not 

intend to enter college nor to go into business occupations, but whose 
main interests arc in the activities that center hi the home and com- 
munity life. This curriculum will afford a good all-round training 
for the woman citizen, as well as specific training in the science and 
art of home making. , 

The details of these curricula are set forth in the tables which 

follow : w * 

The nrt * iarparntniii curriculum. 


: ~ | 
CouisO'. | 

Ninth grade. 

Tenth grade. 

Eleventh grade. 

Twelfih gTftde. 

Foreign Inngiuure. . . .| 

I. 

It 

III. 

IV. 

Kngllsh j 

T. 

II. 

lit 
* or 

IV. * 

M Athenian^ | 

1 

II. 

III 

or 

Itl 

, or 

Natural science. 

; civic biology 
or 

( tenoral geography 
or 

Physics. 

Chemistry or 
physics (til). 

Social studies. . ........ 

CommuuJt y civics. 

Ancient and me- 
dieval history. 

Modem histonV . . 

American history 
end civics or 
Problems ot de* 
. mooracy. 

Physical training. 

: 1 

II. 

III. 

Sv. 

M indoor *rt% l>oth may 1» elected for 3 periods per week. 

* 

* 
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f'oursp':. 

Sin* h c-:id ‘. 

TV id h grade 1 

Eleventh gride | 

Twelfth gride. 

Fopi^n lun*:u:i'!<'.. . 

1 

1. i 

1 

11. j 

* in. 

IV. 

Mu* homo 1 Ic^ 

1. 1 

1 

11. ■ 
1 

■«HT. 


English 

.. 1 

H. 


IV. 

Social st ti«l io'i 

1 

(‘ummunit ;* eh Iph j 
• or 

1 

! 

1 

Modern luA'ot L 

\niei lean In lore 
in- cl vies, or 

l'nildiin- of rle- 
ItltKl UVV . 

Natural science 

Civic i loiw:*- 

< Icnrnil geography . 

Ph-vics 

« 

Hniui.iry. 

Physical t minim;. 

i. 

If. 

111. 

TV. 

Music or nr! or mechanical draw ing ami '•hop workma / ite elect e« 

1 up to 3 additional i 

•e rinds ]x*r wee!.. 


Tit*- t nut turrvial rurrirtilunt. 


Courses. 

Ninth grade. 

Tenth grade. 

Eleventh grade. 

Twelfth grade. 

Jirawing and shop- 
work- 

• 

/ j 

I, 11, or HI, 
or 

H, 111. nr IV, 
or 

Music or art 


" • ’ " ” " ! 

I 

11 


m 

j 

or 

nr 

T.ounuago ■ — 

English composi- 
tion, spelling, 
P it nctuat Ion, 
hi. -mime I. 

English compa'i- 1 
tion, rhetoric, I 
literature. 

Foreign language j 
I, or English | 
romposltlon and i 
literature HI, : 
or 

Foreign . langiiaue 
11, nr* English 
composition and 
literature IV, 
or 

Natural icicnce 

V't . ' 1 'iol'igy 

or 

t General geography. 

Physics. 

Chemistry, agri- 
culture) or bot- 
any and sugar 
ana pincnpple 
technology. 

Hut hit .t idles 

Com m uni t y cl vies . 

* 

Modem history. 

American' history 
and Civics, or 
iTobltfus of de- 
mocracy. 



Mat hrnifttirol fttiifllcic. # 

* 

Commercial arith- 
metic and book- 
keeping. 

Bookkeeping and 
office practice. 

i 

Costs and con- 
tracts, salesman- 
ship, and adver- 
tising. 

Auditing, hanking 
and finanee, -in- 
surance and in- 
vestments. 

Contnerrlal studies 

Stenography anil 
. typewriting. 

d 

~ - 1 

Stenography and 1 
typewriting. l 

1 

1 Office and factory 
I management, 
personnel work, 
elementary busi- 
ness law. 

Elements of eco- 
nomics IV. 

Phyxloal training 

I, 

II. 

HI. 

TV. 




Penmanship, music or arl, or mechanical drawing and shopwork may l>c elected In the Hr*t and second 
years'np to throe periods iwr week; also la the third and fourth years If full courses In either of theso 
subject* are not chosen as indicated above. 
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Courses. 

Ninth grade. 

1 

Tenth ;Tade. 

Eleventh grade. 1 

Twelfth prade. 

i 

Draw h.^and art | 

1 

Freehand draw- ! 
iiur, color and 1 
dHim 1, 

or 

Freehand drawing, 
ro or and design 
1 1 . or pempoc.tlve 
and projection 

lain inhere 

Knclish roni|wi- 
lion, s|K'.lliti|!, 
pmicl ti a t ion, 
literature. 

J 

English rnniposi- ' 
timi, rhetoric, 1 
liu-ratiire. , 

l_ _ . .... i 

Foreign language 
I, or Kiiciish 
conit>ositionand 
literal lire 111, 
or 

or 

Foreign lan gu ago 
II, or English 
coratxjsltion and 
lucraiiirc IV, 
or 

Mathematics 

Algo! ra V or ul- 
ta*’ ra 11, iconic* 
try II, graphs 
iiml gi'pinoi nral 
const ruction I, 

Plane and solid 
geometry V, or 
algebra If, geom- 
etry II, graphs 
and ceomet rival 
construction 1. 

* * 

Advanced algr- 
hra, trigonome- 
try. and elemen- 
tary coordinate ■ 
(M'oniotryor 
simp mathemat- 
ics. 

Economics IV. 

Social -nidies 

1 

(‘orrminity ci\ ic*s. 
■ or 


Modern hislory. j 

American history 
and ci\ ies IV, 
or 

Troldemi of de- 
mocracy. 

Nui urnl$Hen< o 

J Civic I'io'ojy. 

General geography. 

PllJMCi. 

(’hointstry. 

IimIi; >11111) practice . .. . 

i Mechanic at draw- 
; :ng am) wood- 
work. 

Drawing and cal- 
ini't making, 

wooil turning 
a n d p a 1 1 e r n 
imiki hi; or 
h enclimcUl 
work, or sheet 
metai work. 

Forge work, foun- 
dry practice, dr 
(1 raw i n p a n ii 
machine shop. > 

Machine il rawing 
andmachl ne 

shop. 

J’hv-.tcal training 

: I. 

j 

II. 

! in. - 

! 

IV, 

A rt or may 'io taken each year as an additional part -unit , elective up to 3 periods i»or week, except 

art in the third at id fourth year, when iuil art courses are chosen as ci relives. 


J* 

Tht home economic* curriculum. 


Courses. 

j Ninth grade. 

Tenth grade. 

Eleventh prude. 

Twelfth grade. 

Art . ....... 

Drawing, color 
^ and design I. 

i 

Draw Inc. color 
and design II. 

Drawing, color 
Bndcostunic de- 
sign III. 
or 

Drawing, color 
and Interior deo- 
omtlon IV, 
or 

English 

1 

1 Composition. spdt 
imp punettm- 
1 1nn, literature I. 

Jgpmposit ion. rhet- 
oric, literature 
II. 

Composition, liter- 
More, history of 
literature III, 

Com posh Ion, liter-- 
ntnre, history of 
literature IV, 
or 

Sik'I 'I studies 

j Community clvlrs 
| (,r 

■ 

Sociology III. or 
modern history. 

** 

Economies ’ IV, 
American his- 
tory and civics 
or Problems of 
democracy. 

N at urul science. .. . „ 

[ Civic hloJOgV, 

I 

Generul geography . 

Household physics 
ami chemistry, 

Dietetics, care and 
feeding of chil- 
dren, flrat aid 
and nursing. f ■ 

k 


• 

' ■ /" 

-a*-? --- 
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Tht ' home economics -curriculum.— Conti in t< il. 


Course. 

Xiuth Kraiiiv ' 

Tooth £nut« 

fcJU'vrnlh gru-li-. 

| 

Twelfth jmuta 

— /X 

Homo economics 

Fowls iiml Onik- 
tm; (3) 1. tfx- 
tllt*s uml sewinc 
iM. 

Foods ;ltld cook- 
Ini; (2) 1! tex- 
tile* and -ewing 

cm n 

liru'SintiVli'iii! uid , 

milUncn Ml. 

JI iii-choM i n Alt- 
iim-mrnt. house- 
wiftTV, Imdeeis, 
and tux-aunts. 1 
himdry IV, 1 

Physical tr.ihdntf. . 

1. 

n - 

HI 

l\ . 


Music mav lx» taken oivch y ns :in elect ive fruct imml unit up to three period* per week. Two Mins* or 
four units of I.:itin or a modern lanwiiiKc. or one, two, three, or four lull unit;. of nuMr. or mu two or threo 
Unit." of muthemulics muy he el octet l Imteml of art. Jf with the formal apjwuvul uf the print! pal. 


Cl.-KKlCrLITM CHAltTM 



L A I NED# 


Those curriculum charts arc for the mosl part self-explanatory to 
those who are familiar with current eiHTic\lum discussions. Head- 
ers of tiiis report who desire to inquire in <\tuil into the character 
and content of the sequences of courses, and the justification tor them, 
will find a rather extended explanation of their nature and educa- 
tional values in part *2, Chapter II of the report of a survey o YWhe 
Public Srhool S if sf cut of .I//7 uphix) 7 cu/h/wcc, Bulletin, 1919, Xo. 50, 
1". S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. The space and time 
limitations of this report do not admit of extended discussion ‘of 
them here, hut a few explanatory comments are necessary. All five 
of these curriculmns conform to the principles of constants and 
major and minor sequences that have been mentioned in the earlier 
parts of this section. 

In “foreign languuge^vthe school should offer a\choice among 
four-year sequences of I^atmJJ French, or Spanish, and also, if suffi- 
cient numlHM’s of pupils wish to take them, of Chinese and Japanese. 

of these latter languages hy a considerable number of 
American citizens in Hawaii seems to the survey corn mission to be 
fully as important to the islands and to many individuals as a 
knowledge of French or Spanish could possibly he, und tin* colleges 
should recognize this anti accept them for entrance units oh equal 
terms with the classical and romance languages. The educational 
leaders in the islands should unite in demanding this-of the col- 
leges, and they should direct the students uwny from those colleges' 
that refuse ^to accredit these languages and toward those that are 
willing to do so. The University of Hawaii should take the lead in 
• this movement. c t 

Community civics and civic biology are courses which are of quite 
recent development, but which have come to )>e recognized ns of very 
great value. Their general content is somewhat similar,, but they 
differ in their attitude and mode of approach. Both treat of per- 
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sonfti, home, and comm unity health and welfare. Botlyinvolve first- 
hand otudy by observation of community organization and activities 
; ami of public projects and cooperative control for the common good; 

. hut community civics approaches these problems more from the socio- 
i logical, political, and historical standpoints, while civic biology ap- 
. proaches them from the standpoints the biological and physical 
; fences. Botlb are intended to train pupils by observation and prac- 
tice in cooperation for the common good, but the former appeals jnore 
to children who are historically and politically minded, while the ply 
latter appeals 'more to those who are scientifically inclined. 

General geography is also a recent development. It means mainly 
politico-economic geography based on a brief preliminary ^tudy of 
physical and . regional geography, considered rather more from the 
K»cial, commercial, and industrial viewpoints than Man^tlie geo- 
logical and physical viewpoint It is intended to replace the half 
^ yea r of physiography and the nalfyear of commercial geogfaJHiy 
which have commonly prevailed iivTi^h-^ckoals/uHl have been so 
uniuccessful in arousing lind holding interest that they have been 
replaced by "general science/' Our recommendation is that u gen- 
eral science” be pushed down to the seventh and eighth grades and 
that u general geography" he required of all students in the second 
year excepting those in the ails preparatory, in wh^ch this subject 

is made optional with ancient and medieval history. V 

* * * 

j fi >. - > 

SOLVING T1IK ENGLISH HiOULEM. 

* 

The type of English sequence that is generally in vogue in the 
States is not suited to the needs of large numbers of the pupils in , 

Hawaiian schools, those who come from non- English-speaking fam- 
ilies. For these the English work from the bottom to the top should 
he changed, and tliey^sfeould be taught in different classes, ^his is 
the only way that they and the others also can get equality of oppor- 
tunity. Their English work from the first grade to the twelfth 
should consist of much intensive drill wprk in lx>th oral find written 
Knglish. There should be much repetition and concert drill on pro- 
nunciation and word f-orms, such as plurals, use of prepositions, verb 
tenses, relative promfttns, participles, conjunctive advcrlis, etc. This 
drill should not be on grammatical definitions, conjugations, parsing, 
and analysis as such, but on the use of the pro|>er combinations in the 
sentences which the pupils use in recitation and in oral and written j 
composition. .The literature studied should he of a simpler and more ' 
modern character, such as is found bv trial to present the strongest ! 

possible appeal to the interest and understanding of these pupils/ i 

The mnin requirement is that the literature treat of subjects appeal- ! 
ing to mincls of greater and greater maturity as it goes up through* ; 
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the grades, but always in simple and concrete language. The class 
study of literature should be intensive, and always mainly directed 
toward^ thorough understanding of the meaning. The test un- 
derstanding by the pupils should be their ability to tell in their own 
words the meaning, implications, “and applications of. ( the [i^ssage; 
pot so much to recite these to the teacher, but to discuss them, with 
one another , with spirit anil with thought. 

In the higher grades of the high school there should be more study 
and drill on the use of figures of speech, aimed always toward help- 
ing. to the understanding and use of the more abstract language in 
which moral, cq*io. religious, poetical, and political ideas are ex- 
pressed. It must never he forgotten that to young people who have 
* -not learned it in the home, as we ourselves have learned it, English 
is a foreign language and we can not teach it to them successfully if 
we .teach it only out of readers in the same wav that we teach our 
own children in school.*. The latter learn to speak it before they learn 
to read it. Tlntt is the “natural methdd,” and English must he 
taught to non-English-spenking school children bv the natural 
method, as French and Spanish, and even Latin, ought to Ik 1 taught 
to high-school -children. This discussion should furnish food for 
r thought for those modern-language teachers who are using the gram- 
mar and reader method of teaching those languages almost to the 
exclusion'of fhe “natural” or conversational method. 

The desirability of establishing four-year high-school sequences in 
manual arts and househbld arts .has come to be very generally rec- 
ognized, even in .quarters where such sequences are not now in opera- 
tion. 

Oi) the other hand, the great educational value of the four-year 
sequences of music, art, and physical training has not yet come to be 
sVwidely recognized, and these are found occupying really important 
places in the curriculums in only a few of the most progressive ‘city 
and rural districts. 

Art and music courses are very important from the standpoint of 
giving training in appreciation and in developing the aesthetic side 
of character. They also tend to develop habits, tastes, and abilities 
of great value to individuals and groups for the .profitable and 
uplifting enjoyment of leisure hours. Now that laborers and ^others 
have more leisure, it is very important that the rising generation be 
trained in the habits of employing this time constructively and not 
destructively. 

The statistical information as to the physical condition of drafted 
.men which was brought to light during the war has awakened the 
whole country to th$ need of universal physical training. The facts 
thus revealed furnish all the argument that isjieeded to establish the 
four-year sequence of physical training as a 'constant in all high 
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school curriculums. Authorities on school hvpiene maintain that 
such a requirement does not interfere with carrying a reasonable 
burden of intellectual work. On the contrary, they adduce much 
evidence tending to prove that the students can carry a normal 
amount of intellectual work, and do it better, in connection with a . 
daily period of physical exercise and training than they can without 
it. Bhvsical training is vital not only for building a good hotly, the 
foundation of all personal efficiency, but also for forming habits and, 
abilities for the useful employment of leisure hours. For further 
discussion and description of such* sequences of music, art, and 
physical training, readers are referred to the special bulletins of the 
I'nilcd States Bureau of Education on those subjects, and also to 
the report of a survey of The Puhltr School 'System of Memphis. 

T< no. (Bulletin, liHP, No. .Vh pt. 2). 

i. THE TEACHERS. 

» ^ 

In such qualities as personality and the type of leadership that 
secures cheerful obedience and good cooperation from pupils, the 
high-school teachers of the Territory generally rank well. They will 
average with those in the letter high schools on the mainland. The 
same may lx* said as to their scholarship and intellectual abilities. 

The best means of judging of the latter qualities, other than by 
classroom visitations and conference, is that of their records of train- 
ing and teaching experience. A good scholastic record, together 
\*ith a record of from o to 20 years of ex(>erience in good schools, 
especially in connection with a steady rise in rank and salary,* raises 
a very strong presumption that the teacher who has such a record is 
more than ordinarily successful* and able in school work. 

* TRAINING or M'ULIC lllGir-SClHXtf. TEACHERS. 

The table which follows shows the distribution of the teachers in 
the four high schools according to the amount of higl^school and 
college training that they have had. The classification had to be 
forced slightly in some cases in order not to make too many groups; 
hut the table is accurate enough to show the general trend of the 
individual facts from which it has been compiled. In this table 
four years of training beyond elementary school usually means 
graduation 'from a standard high school or academy; but it may 
mean an equivalent taken in a three-year high school and a normal 
(school. Si^rj^fiffrbeyond elementary school usually would mean the 
^uivalent of four years in high school and two in a standard normal 
school or college. . . 1 

The G percentage of those holding ‘degrees is seen to be larger in 
McKinley and Hilo than in Maui and'Kauai. The poorer showing 
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for the two latter schools, however; is more apparent than real, for 
in the small schools the whole number of teachers is small, and the 
number of vocational teachers necessary to carry on these types of 
work is larger in proportion to the whole number of teachers. In 
general it is tlu? vocational teachers who lack college degrees, though 
in one of the cases in Maui it is a -modern language teacher, with 
much continental training in languages, and in one of the cases in 
Hilo it is a competent English teacher with much special training 
in English but without a complete college cour>e. 


Ji/n/HfVi/ (nt in in ft of ftu hi >c h itfh-xchonl t^fuJura, Ihw'ttii, thou i ti f/ ynwn 
er pen tied and dcorent mn rod. 


Ten years or i!w?van<l inn'DrC'; (leqnv 
: Nine years up to id ana in.-wi-r's . 

Nine years or uiwtjaixl l-arbt>!rr\ <Wre** 
l Eight years up toil and haelieior decree 

Six year> up to p 

5 Four years up to fi 

• Less than 4 years 

I Total ' i.t ; ( 

i PereiMita^e with s or more y ears' pa*-! oiemeatary i I 

t training and ttaldiu# decreet* . St w*. , 

? , * Inchidiny piimi|«al.-. 

From this table it is seen that, in training, four-fifths of these 
1 teachers rank high among American high-school "teachers. The pro- 
I portion of those holding master's degrees is not so high as in Cali- 
fornia, where a master's degree is generally required: but it is higher 
than in the South and in most of the States of the East and Middle 
. AVest. The teachers who hold no degree are almost without excep- 
tion commercial or manual arts or household arts teachers. For 
these branches the supply is far Mow the demand, and it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to got teachers pro|x*r!y trained in these special sub- 
jects wbo are also graduates of stundard collegiate institutions. The 
inference is that the island authorities are holding as strictly as is 
possible to a high standard of trailing for their high-school teachers. 
They can probably .do no better unless the salary scale can be placed 
so far above those in the States that they can attract the best-trained 
and highest-paid teachers away from the mainland. y 
The table which follows shows the numl>er of teachers in the high 
k schools that have taught for less than two years, for more than five 
years, or for periods from two to five years, inclusive. It will be 
seen at a glance that relatively only few of the teachers are inexpe- 
rienced, nhd that a large majority have taught for more than five 
■ years. The next table shows the facts in slightly greater detail for 
McKinley High School only. The two tables show that the policy 
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is to secure and hold teachers who have experience as well as 
thorough training. This policy is highly to be commended. 
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JJflT y, ! Xn l 7 c, ,’? r * n McKinley Hi^h School has had flpnm:Uraaiely 12 ywirs' total oxperk»nco f 5 
, Vi?. ',' w i in Inch schfiols uml 3 of which has »>een in Mch in!i*y. This dm* not mean any ono nar- 
itoiUr uidn nliul. li irttAns i hat lor e.urh of tiio ihiec kiuds of e.\i»erifDco ball the teochen. have Wd 
the median amount or more and half have luul the median amoun t or less. 

1-iglit of the 24 teachers, who have taught fewer than five years 
in McKinley, are new to that school this year; and 4 of the 1C, who 
have taught lower than live years in the high schools, are in their 
lir>t year of high -school experience. Ten of the Hi tear tiers in Ililo 
arc new to the school this yeajf The principal attributes the turn- 
over to dissatisfaction with -living conditions. 

Those facts call attention to one of jhe serious problems in con- 
nection with teachers in the islands. Many of them are birds of 
passage. They come and go, so that the principals have to assimilate 
a considerable proportion of new teachers each year. This makes 
it more difficult for tlum to maintain a steady school pQlicv. They 
do surprisingly well, under the circumstances, in maintaining a 
corps of teachers with unified school aims. 

EFFICIENCY OF CLASSROOM WORK.. 

Since teaching is the supremo function of the school, *tho most 
important single task of a survey is to find out how well the teachers 
are doing their work. For this purpose the major part of the time 
of one member of the commission was given to actual classroom 
visitation, in the high schools and* private schools. Practically all 
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the teachers in the high schools were visited by one or another of the 
commission. The observations made serve to confirm the inferences 
to be drawn from the teachers’ records of training and exjH'rienoe 
which have been briefly summarized above. The teachers are strong 
'well poised, and, almost without exception, have good control. In 
classroom technic and in the response's they get from their pupils, 
most of them would rank with the average of the teaching force ii\ 
American cities of 50.000 population and over: while a few would 
rank as superior teachers, or within the best 25 per cent . 

All of them are carofijl and conscientious in their work so far as 
observation could determine. All seem to have the confidence and 
good will of their pupils, who respond with reasonable though not 
remarkable effort in class work, and with excellent deportment. 

The members of the commission did not observe a single case of 
conduct which merited condemnation. No more dignified and well- 
mannered pupils cun be found anywhere than those of the Hawaiian 
high schools. 

The general and professional scholarship of the teachers is dis- 
tinctly above the average. Many of them have taken much more 
training than shows on the face of the preceding tables: for, while 
not a great proj>ortion have master's degrees, the majority have taken 
graduate work in su miner terms amounting to one, two, or three years 
beyond that required for a bachelor's degree. Nearly all have had 
the equivalent of 11 semester hours of college work in psychology and 
education. Nearly nil of them use very good English, which is nn 
indispensable qualification anywhere, though it is not bv any moans 
nlwuys present. It is a quality that counts tremendously here, on 
account of the language difficulties of the pupils. 


I M I'OItTANT *1*0 1 NTS IX TKACIl 1X0 MKT1I0I), * 

Some general comments and criticisms of a very definite character 
may be made on the methods used. 

1. The recitations arc generally too formnl. consisting for the most 
part of questions and answers or topical recitations only, and ap- 
parently aimed mainly at finding out whether the pupils ha**e com- 
mitted to memory the substance of what is to be found in the text 
i ' Very few real thought questions are asked, and there is very little 
free discussion such ns would result in original thinking, weighing 
of evidence, and reaching* conclusions through- informal debate. On 
the part of the pupils there is too much reciting to the teacher and not 
* " . enough talking to the class. The teachers do not; ns a rule make 

enough use of visual aids, such ns maps, pictures, charts, specimens, 
lantern slides, and the like. There is too little consulting of reference 
works with well organized reports to the class on the questions sub- 
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The socialized recitation v in which the teacher as it were directs 
tlu* classroom work from the^wings and keeps off the center of the 
stage and out of the spotlight, is very little used. This form of 
recitation, in which the pupils elect a chairman and a secretary and 
carry on a formal parliamentary or an informal round table discus- 
sion of debatable questions arising out of the. lessons, is very success- . 
ful in arousing interest and getting independent study and thinking. 
It has to be handled with skill and careful planning beforehand, how- 
ever; and the teacher must use good judgment as to when to keep 
out, just how and when to direct the discussion in order to keep it 
on the track, and just what and how much to say in summing up and 
chirifying the discussion at-the end. Good coaching of the leaders 
beforehand also is necessary. 

2. Most of the teachers do not carefully distinguish between the 
kind of subject matter, on the one hand, tlmf calls for the fixing of 
memory connections or the formation of habits and the acquisition 
of skill, and the kimhon'the other hand that involves problems and 
culls for real thinking. The former’kinds of subject matter, such as 
learning quotations, learning definitions, rules, language inflections 
! and phrases, mathematical processes, writing, typing/ etc., call for 
many repetitions'with interest and concentrated attention. In these, 
therefore, pupils should work in concert drills, all doing or saying the 
same thing simultaneously, and they should l>e speeded up as fast 
H\thev cun go without making too many mistakes. When pupils are 
ailed on to recite singly and serially on such material, only the one 
I reciting is interested, and the rest are mentally passive. Hence, if 
there are 20 in the class, each pupil does one-twentieth of the w f ork he 
would do if all worked m concert. It is easy for a skilled teacher tb 
pick out the laggards in concert work, and make only these recite 
jj singly. He can easily encourage and inspire these slow ones to extra 
effort in keeping with the rest and avoiding mistakes. If there are 
many slow’ ones, the speed should be reduced slightly at first and then 
gradually increased. Teachers \Vho have not lx*en accustomed to use 
p this t.yj>e of concert work and speeding up in the memory work of 
foreign languages, of English grammar and literature, and of mathe- 
matics, are not aware of the intense interest and rapid progress that 
result from well organized and skillfully directed drills of this nature. 

| With material requiring thought, the procedure must be different. 

; Only one pupil must be called on at one time; and that one must be 
given opportunity fora short period of reflection. The teacher must 
< not allow other pupils to interrupt or interfere or suggest, until the 
one called on has, had this chance for reflection and for framing his 
reply. After a brief time has been given, however, (good judgment 
Uung used not to make it too long Or too short), if the pupil called on 
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does not offer something logical leading toward the solution of the 
pfoblem, others should be called on singly for suggestions. The pupil 
should then be given another chance. If he then fails, the question 
should be passed to another. The teacher should search the material 
of each lesson for problems. He should aVo incite the pupils to 
search for such problems, to ask questions, and to propose questions 
for discussion. He should frame his questions carefully, so as to 
bring the essential elements of the problem clearly before the pupils. 
The question, however, should never suggest the answer, for in that 
case the pupil does not think. He merely guesses at what is in the 
teachers mind. 

One of the most common and vicious classroom I a nits is that of 
jHTihitting “volley answers’ 1 to thought questions. That is. the 
teacher asks the question of nobody in particular, and several pupils 
answer at the same time, with little or no reflection. This is quite 
different from a concert response, where the same thing exactly is 
to be said or done by all. If the question is so framed as to require 
any thought, each pupil who answers will say something which is 
more or less different from what any other pupil says. 1 he result is 
a confused babel of voices, in which nothing is distinctly heard. 
The time used then is wholly and utterly lost, for no pupil knows to 
what extent his answer is right or wrong and no one hears what.Mny- 
one else ha$ said. These “volley answers” were quite commonly 
permitted by many of the teachers whose work was observed, and 
very few of them distinguished in their methods between subject mat- 
ter calling for drill arid subject matter calling for thinking. 

Teachers should plan every lesson l*forelmnd with care. No 
matter how familiar one is with his subject, he will do better teaching 
if he prepares for each lesson a written plan, setting down definite 
aims for the lesson and a briefs or skeleton outline, of the subject 
matter to be taught, together with concise notes as to particular pro-* 
eedure at each point, the time allotment for each portion of the 
lesson and the visual aids, references, or other illustrative matter to 
be used. It, is well to set down three ,or four pivotal questions, to 
be asked in just the form in which they are written. It is far more 
important to make the plan than to folio* it exactly, but usually it 
should be followed mainly as it is planned. Having made the plan, 
the teacher should have it well enough in mind so that it need not 
be referred to bo, often as to constitute a barrier between him ifnd 
the class. 

# CHARACTERISTICS OF A WELL- PLAN NED LESSON. 

A well-planned lesson should have the following characteristics: 

(a) If sh^jld enforce good bodily attitudes and clear, distinct 
grammatical speech from the pupils in reciting, I 
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(7>) It should have unity and logical sequence and should ordi- 
narily estal>lish logical connection between the lessons preceding and 
to follow. 

(r) There should be a -wealth of illustrative material to furnish 
a rich background for the theme. „ 

('/) -It should be planned to take advantage of every opportunity 
to help the pupils in the formation of useful habits, in the acquisi- 
tion of ideals and standards, and in the building up of concepts of 
method; that is, concepts of the ways in which thinking is done and 
processes are carried out so as to get the best results in the shortest 
time with the greatest certainty., 

h A good lesson should afford opportunities for practice in one 
or more of the following kiruls of intellectual work : 

Organizing subject matter; judging of relative values; using in- 
ductive us well as deductive reasoning; interpreting facts, phenom- 
ena. or. literature: using knowledge to get other knowledge or to 
armniplish definite purposes. 

•"»- *ome lessons should afford opportunities for the exercise of ini- 
tiative and the development of tastes and appreciations. 

(1. The class management should be efficient, so that everything^ 
tlnnc in order and in the shortest possible time. This means that 
pome things should be reduced to an automatic routine, the l>est rou- 
tine that can 1 k> devised. The things that are chosen to be automa- 
tized. however, should be relatively few in number. The teacher 
wlm reduces all his work to a mechanical routine never feaehe&Jiis 
pupils to think. 

It is only the exceptional teacher who in his or her lessons habitu- 
ally e< insiders and provides for many of^the opportunities just men- 
tioned. ^ et these are the thiqgs which every teacher ought to plan 
for. The teacher who merely Tiears recitations from a textbook has* 
a very inadequate conception of what teaching really means. 


KU I/rs'oK TKAOIIINC TKCHXIQIIK. 

7. Some mechanical faults in the technique of teaching which are - 
very common elsewhere were observed here, though not so frequently* 
on the whole, as in most schools of this class. Among the most 
notable of these are the following; - , 

(a) The falte-fttart question. The teacher begins the question, 
hesitates, and Ijegins it again, making sometimes from three to five 
false starts before getting the question out in a form that is clear and 
satisfactory. The obvious remedy is to think the question through 
mentally before Iwginning to utter it. This bad habit, in general, 
is not common to teachers who give vareful preparation to every 
lesson before loginning to teach it. ' 
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(J) The repeated question . The teacher states the question in 
one form, then repeats it in another, and perhaps in a third farm, 
often interrupting a pupil who MUs begun to answer it This fault 
is like the preceding one, but not so bad. 

(c) The inverted what question. The teacher gives the substance j 
of what the pupil shall tfcll, ending with u was what? ” “ did what l f | 
“ is called what ? ” etc. The pupil answers with a single word, or at* 
'most with a short phrase, which is too often a mere guess. Such a 
question rarely stimulates thinking or |>er forms any effective func- 
tion in teaching. This fault is^verv common even with some other- 
wise superior teachers. ^ 

(<i) The blank filling question. Here again the teacher tells nearly 
till of what the pupil should be telling, but leaver ont a word here and 
there and pauses for some pupil to supply it. The required word * 
* usually is suggested by the context of the question, and practically no 
knowledge or effort is required to fill the blanks, nothing at most but 
the lowest type of memory. 

(e) The leading question. This is a kind of tfyestion similar to the 
preceding in that the answer is so strongly suggested that a mentally 
active pupil can give it correctly without knowing anything about, 
the subject under discussion. , It is letter to tell a fact or make an 
explanation outright in a clear and terse statement than to put it into 
the form of such a series of questions and ‘let the pupils deceive 
themselves with the idea that they are contributing information on 
a subject of which they are not informed. 

(/) The question that '‘an be answered by “yes’" or “no." This 
is another type of vicious question. Like the two preceding types. 

^ it allows the pupils to deceive themselves ns to the ; h* accomplishments. 
Anyone familiar with the most elementary principles of the doctrine 
of chance or probability knows that of 100 such questions 50 will 
Ik? correctly answered by any person knowing nothing of the subject, 
lmt merely guessing. 

(#) The teacher repeuts the pupil's answer after him. This is not 
only useless and tiresome, hut is wrong, because it relieves the pupil 
of the responsibility of framing a good answer and giving it loudly 
and distinctly enough to be heard by all the class. It also causes 
th^ class to pay no attention, because they 'habitually expect the 
teacher to repeat the answer so loudly that they will hear without 
paying attention. ^ 

(h) TKiHq ach er interrupts the pupil or allows other pupijs to in- 
terrupt him wmle he is working out his answer, possibly rather* too 
slowly, but is really making good progress, perhaps in a bit of dilli- 
cult thinking. Interruptions trre imperative to correct faulty English, 
or allowable at times in mathematics or science when a statement is 
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mude without giving the reasons for it; but in other circumstances 
they are both inconsiderate and pedagogically wrong. 

(/} ( ailing on a pupil first und then stating the question. This 
allows all the other pupils to sink into n delicious re very or a 
comatose condition until the next question is asked. If the 'question 
is asked first and then a short period is given for reflection, all must 
t* attend and reflect, for no one knows who wilhget the question. 


COMMENDABLE FEATURES NOTED. * 

\ Among the specially good things noted was the strong teaching 
o? arithmetic and bookkeeping in the commercial curriculum in 
McKinley and Hilo High Schools. The practical effectiveness of 
the commercial curriculum, however, is seriously limited by the nar- 
row range of commercial studies. Thej'ango of studies should be 
widened as indicated in the suggested commercial curriculum in 
K'tion :iJof this chapter. Especially ‘‘penmanship and spelling M 
slmuM he dropped out as a formal unit. Spelling should be taught 
i\> needed in connection with all other courses and not as a formal 
course. High-school pupils should not study spelling as a subject 
pn se, hut should learn to spell the words they have to write. Their 
time should not he wasted on learning spelling of .words that people 
gdieiully never write. The time taken for spelling would far letter 
bt* spent in practicing them in the habit of using a dictionary for nil 
wo^ls with which they are not familiar, as these words come up in 
connection with their studies. They should be trained to get not 
only the spelling of each new or unfamiliar word, but also the dif- 
ferent uses and shades of meaning, and the synonyms ami antonyms 
of the word. 

Daily formal practice in penmanship is a waste of time when the 
pupils write as well as most of the pupils in the Hawaiian public 
schools write. Eighty o* ninety per cent of them write as well as any- 
body needs to write for any purpose, and any further practice with 
such pupils is liable to make them go stale and los? form rather than 
approach closer to perfection. Those pupils who are deficient in pen- 
manship should lie given special drills until brought up to a passable 
standard for office \rorl$,Jwt those who have reached that standard 1 
should have their time occupied with learning things that they need 
to learn.* Such, in the cast 1 of the orientals, is English, more Eng- 
lish, and still more English. Th^s study would 1* much facilitated 
by beginning shorthand and typewriting in tfie. first year, as desig- 
nated Hn the suggested Curriculum, so as to get to the tuking of 

1 That la. *ay. from Quality 14 to Quality 16 on the Thormllk*- hchIi* of handwriting, 
n npoetl nf 90 letter* per minute. 

'They *Houhl, however, be held up to the Mtondanllii nil tie* written work that they 
are required tu baud in. 
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dictation and the typing of letters as soon as possible. Pupils should 
be encouraged to dictate letters to each other and then subj**ct the 
letter, when typed, to their joint criticism. 

9. Another specially good feature seen in the McKinley High 
School was the assignment of commercial exhibit projects in the 
teaching of chemistry,^ Each pupil in chemistry during the year 
works up an exhibit card displaying samples and pictures illus- 
trating some commercial raw material and the different stages and 
processes through which this passes on its\way toward becoming 
finished products. The various uses of the finished product are also 
illustrated. Each display card is worked up in as artistic a manner 
as is consistent with clear exposition of consecutive stages and proc- 
esses. and the individual taste and initiative of the maker deter- 
mine the exact form that it takes. Accompanying each card is a 
carefully compiled and usually well-written report or essay, accom- 
panied by a brief bibliography, ami describing the soni^yof the raw 
material, how it is grown or mined or othcrwis^gfKjJffrd, the proc- j 
esses it goes through, including especially the chemical technology, 
and something of thecdiaraeter and extent of its use. These projects 
showed that much initiative had been called out and much practice 
given in getting, organizing, and using knowledge, and also that 
much interest had been aroused. The projects' included such subjects 
as leather, explosives, cotton, sugar, rubber, steel, cjmeolate, silk, j 
*copj>er. dyes, and so on. The possibilities for work of this valuable 
sort in subjects other than chemistry have been very little exploited 
in fhesc schools and might be developed in. English, history, biohtgy, ; 
geography, anti other subjects with very great advantage. In fact, 
the more the teacher can throw his assignments pito the form of a 
problem or a project the more thinking and first-hand 'study he wilt 
get and the greater and more lasting will la* the interest aroused in 

the subject. ^ 

to. The discussion of how such problems and projects may be used 
in the different subjects, what should la* drilled on and how to con- 
duct the drills, and how to eliminate habitual faults of teaching, 
might well occupy the time of one or two teachers’ meetings a month 
iu each high school for a year. Many teachers read pedagogical 
Imoks but do not apply to their instruction what they find in' them. 
Such meetings and discussions would help the teachers in making the 
application of the pedagogical principles which they are reading in 
these books. 1 

V . teachers’ salaries. 

Two principal factors.imlTce good teachers to stay in a community. ; 
(1) a salary that will afford a reasonable scale of living, with a nmr- j 
gin of savings, und (2) fair un<J. considerate treatment professionally i 
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by the school administrators and socially by the community at large. 
As to salaries paid high-school teachers, the following table gives 
more information than a statement of average salary [Jbr school 
would give. It shows u good distribution with no extremely low sala- 
ries and no great proportion of the teachers bunched in the highest 
salaried classes. 
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1 S)ilnri«-s lit 12 huuallni.'tits 

If a dollar would buy as mucll'of the comforts and necessities of 
life as ifcjid^buy six years ago. the pay roll would l>e a fair one. As 
*■*•»» pared with tliose of other cities now. it does not look bad. Vet 
we* must remember that, ini all of our cities excepting a very /ew, 
teachers Imve been notoriously underpaid in comparison with people 
of like attainments in other callings. I'nder present conditions they* 
are leaving the profession for better paid occupations: and seatgm 
the normal school classes on the mainland are going begging. There 
is an alarming scarcity of teachers now. and the condition is growing 
worse all the time. *In view* of this situation it is probable that unless 
teachers’ salaries are raised everywhere in something approaching to 
the ratio of the.inereased cost of livilig the competition among cities 
in bidding for the few' able teachers who remain in the profession will 
l* very slmrp. Hence, those cities which make early and very mate- ' 
viaf advances in their salaryscales will be the ones who can get and 
hold the few well qualified teachers* 

Thenresent Salary scale for high -school teachers begins at $110 per ■ 
montl^or 12 montha^a&$l,320 per year, and increases $10 per month, 
or $120 per year for each year of service, Until the. eighth year, when 
the salary becomes $180 per mohth, or $2,160. There are no further - 
increases. 1 i 

This scal^ is faulty for the reason that it takes nd. account of differ- 
ences in ability, training, and professional growth* l It is Well known 

l* \ \ 
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that mere length of service Joes not necessarily make a teacher more 
efficient, although a just and wise educational policy should give sub- 
stantial recognition for long and conscientious service. While, there- 
fore, there should be steady automatic increases for length of service, 
the scale should be so constructed that special recognition can l>e 
earned by teachers of manifestly su|xrior initiative, industry, teach- 
ing power, and skill. Also there should be definite and well-defined 
* opportunities for gaining additional salary through steady and pur- 
poseful efforts toward professional growth. On the other hand there , 
' should be points where increases are automatically halted unless the 
• individual is actually growing in efficiency, power, and zeal with his 
years of servic e. These desirable features can be obtained through a 
careful scheme of classification of teachers, with formal promotions 
from one class to the next higher class bawd on efficiency and pro- 
% fessional growth. 

St (iCiKM'KI) sAI.aHY M’HKhlbK. 

The following is submitted for consideration as a stjpje embodying 
these principles, and adapted to island conditions at the present time. 
It calls for hig^ter salaries than those now being paid : but even so. in 
v * view of the present High costs, it is set too low. However, it is belter 
to recommend something that will- have some chance of adoption, 
with a view to an even percentage advance whew this can be carried. 
It*sh()uld l>e remembered that it takes about $2.<>00 now to buy what 
$1,000 would buy six years ago. 

UIlASS I. 

Minimum training. — 4 years' high school or equivalent; 4 years* standard col* 
Jene or university or 4 yours* normal, with degree or diploma ; 11 semester hours 
training in psychology and education, including a course In the teaching of the 
major subject. 

Minimum crpmcwv— ‘J years, nt least one of which shall he In a standard 
high school, with written testimony of siuwss from each of two reliable and 
competent Judges of teaching, based on i>ersonal Knowledge of the applicant nud 
his or her work. . 

’Salary, 'ttrat year, $1,440; second year, $1,560; third year, $1,680. 

Animal appointments In thin class. 

class n, 

Promotion to daiw II In recognition of nhlllty, success. and steady pYofesslonal 
growth Involving special study hnd credit steamed toward a master's degree. 

Salary, first year. $1,800: second year,' $1,020, » 

Appointments in this class for an Indetinlte period, not subject to annual n*- 
•fflrmidlon hut wtth the understanding that a return to annual appointments 
may be made tn tlwV case of any Individual who Is tmt giving thorough satisfac- 
tion or who censes to grow professionally, - ' 
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CLASS III. . I 

Promotions to this class in munition of marked surrows ami the attttluuicnf 
of n master’s degree or other substantial evidence of advanced scholarship,* * 
together with evidence of sih*cIii 1 initiative in methods, uutliorHlilp. or other con- 
trlbutionH of a definite nature to the local school or c^onaraunlWor to educational 
theory or practice. 

Salary, first year, $2,040 ; second year. $2,180 ; third year. $2,300. 

Appointments in thi^ class pernmnent. nml removal only for proved cause. j 

CLASS IV. j 

Promotions to this class in recocnition of conspicuous ability and scholarship 
and special usefulness to the system, together with Ions and faithful service. 
Consideration to he given to productive scholarship and the earning of a doc- ; 
tor’s degree. I 

Salary, first year, $2,400; mvond year. $2,.VH>. j 

Appointments permanent in this class, automatic raises in salary cease after j 

H"“ml year, hut further raises may he made by sitecial decision in cast 1 of 
assumption nf extra work or rcsiwmsibillty. or for tjie purpose of holding in 
the system an especially valuable personr Vice principals and heuda of depart- 
ments will ordinnrllv ho chosen from this duns. * l 

% 

Teachers of experience and recognized success may be placed in 
advanced classes according to their training and professional records, 
but the first appointment will be for one year only. After the first 
appointment* in ("lass IT, III. or TV, appointment will be indefinite 
or permanent, according to the class in which tht* teacher is placed. | 
In the case of commercial, manual training, or other special teach- I 
ers not holding n regular college degree assignments or promotions 
to advanced classes will be made only when such teachers show 
marked ability and enterprise in their special lines and also areN 
making progress in college work toward -the attainment of a degree. ' 
In case the University of Hawaii establishes a department of edu- 
cation with practice teaching in connection with the McKinley High j 
School, graduates of this department with the qualifications of Class ! 
I, excepting that of two years’ experience, may be appointed to n 
probationary class, with a salary for the first year of $1,080 and for 
the second year $1,200, after which they may be regularly assigned 
to Class I, beginning at $1,440. * | 

besides n better salary scale, if the annual turnover of high-school | 
teachers is to be reduced, better living conditions must be provided 
for them. In Memphis, Tenn., the best homes in the city are’ opened I 
to receive high-school teachers coming from other cities and in want 
of homelike places in which to live. Ample opportunities for social 
contact were afforded them without compelling them to adopt a scale 
of living beyond their means. A similar attitude on the pq^t of 
home owners in Honolulu would go far toward the solution of the 
turnover problem. The Territory could do no single thing that would 
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contribute more potently toward building up a permanent and happy 
teaching staff than to establish cottages and apartment houses to be 
rented to teachers at rates slightly above cost. Until the Territory 
is in a position to do this there could be no more far-reaphing oppor- 
tunity for private philanthropy than that of undertaking such a 
project. 

■ A TEACHERS 1 BUREAU NEEDED. 


Another plan, which would help the private schools as well as 
the public schools, is here suggested. Let a law be passed making 
provision for the establishment. in the department^ public instruc- 
tion of a free teachers 1 bureau. This should lx? made a separate 
division within tftfc department, with a budget provision of its own, 
subject to the approval of the superintendent, who should have 
power to appoint and direct the official in charge. This bureau 
should carry on a publicity program in the States and in the 
islands, so as to place its service ^within the knowledge of teachers 
everywhere. It should publish and send free to teachers, on appli- 
cation. a bulletin describing the kinds of teaching opjiortunities 
within the islands and detailing the circumstances and living com 
ditions for teachers in the various types of schools and localit ies. 
A nominal registration fee of one or two dollars should Ife charged, 
but no commissions or other compensation for the bureau's services 
should be exacted. Teachers having the required qualilivatinns for 
positions of the various kinds should he invited to register with 
this ; bureau, filling out a blank designed to secure all needed infor- 
mation about them in detail, including cable address and informa- 
tion as to when their services would be available. It might l>e wise 
also to provide in the salary offer for the first year for an equaliza- 
tion of the increased traveling expense of iyaching the islands 
pfrom the more distant Stutes, as compared with the States on the 
coast. Such a bureau intelligently conducted would !>e worth many 
times its cost to the school system of the islands. •* 

As a further contribution to the solution of the problem of 
acher supply, we recommend the establishment of a completely 
organized school of education in the University of Hawaii, with 
courses for the training of teachers for kindergartens, elementary 
schools, and high schools. Teachers training for high-school work 
should be given courses in the principles of high-school teaching 
and administration as well as in psychology, and should also ti^ke 
a course of observation and practice teaching in the McKinley High 
School or in private schools of Honolulu, under the direction of-A 
supervising professor who is a specialist in secondary education. 
This department should not only take care of prospective high- 
school teachers whose homes are in the islands, hut should also 
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graduate work for teachers in service, to be taken on Satur- 
days' and after school hours, and leading to the master’s or doctor’s 
degrees. Such cooperation between the college and' the high schools 
as is recommended here would redound greatly to the benefit of 
both parties in inci^asing their influence and usefulness. 


5. ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, AND SUPERVISION. 


A satisfactory organisation for a high school of the size "6f’ Mc- 
Kinley or of Ililo should include a stenographer, clerk, and a 
woman assistant principal. In another veaj* or two McKinley will 
have reached an enrollment necessitating a man assistant also. - 

T! ie principal should have a great deal of time free for the shaping 
of school policies, for supervision of classroom work and for educa- 
tional leadership of the touching force. The mechanical work of 
keeping the school records up to date, getting out notices, circulars.* 
and letters, “and other work of such character can l>c done and should 
Ik* done by a clerk. The principal should be regarded in the same 
light as the manager of a large business, and it is very poor economy 
to take the time of an expert for minor clerical work. Neither 
should'* such work be exacted of teachers. A woman assistant princi- 
pal is’ needed in every high school to deal with girls in matters of dis- 
cipline and confidence, just ns a dean of women is needed in a college. 
The. position should he giVen to the broadest minded, most sympa- 
thetic, and able woman who can he secured for it; The man assistant 
should he n school man of conspicuous ability, capable of handling the 
school in the absence of the principal, and of handling cases adjust- 
ment ami discipline. The direction of student ext ra-currieular activi- 
ties should be delegated largely to the assistant principals? and thev 
should also assistyhe principal in the leadership of departmental 
teachers’ meetings and professional study as well as in devising and 
carrying owl* educational tests and measurements. 

A prominent defect in the organization of McKinley High School 
isjthe verv small pro|x>rtion of men teachers; only 6 out of a staff of 
30 are men. A high-school teaching staff should include about equal 
numbers of men and women. Tt is therefore recommended that in 
tilling future Vacancies every possible effort lx* made to secure men 
for the positions until the numbers of men and of women are approxi- 
mately equalized. 

JUNCTIONS OF A IlIGH-SCHOOf. PRINCIPAL.' 

Classroom supervision by the principal should be one of the most 
important ‘functions in the school. The principal should plan out 
needed improvements in the technique of teaching and should direct, 
and inspire the teachers individually* and collectively in putting 

s. . t ■ ■ • 
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modern educational theories into actual practice. He should get out 
bulletins from time to time explaining the best practiced in other 
schools and submit these to the teachers for study and discussion. 
He should organize the teachers into committees for the selection of 
textbooks and the progressive revision of the content and organiza- 
tion of the different courses of study. He should discuss school poli- 
cies with the teachers and .secure their cooperation through a con- 
sensus of their judgment after study and discussion rather than by 
laying .down the policies ready-made for them to carry out. Tie 
should visit the classrooms frequently, note points of excellence and 
success and also such faults in method and technique as have been 
mentioned in the preceding section of this chapter. These he should 
discuss with the teachers individually. He should encourage teach- 
ers who are doing some kinds of work of particular o^xcellemv to 
explain and demonstrate these to all the teachers at teachers' meet- 
ings, and he should also call up for discussion technical faults that 
are common in the school and encourage, teachers in devising plans 
for eliminating them from their school practice. He should stimu- 
late intervisitation of classes 1 >y teachers in the same general lines of 
work in order that they may learn one from another and gain an 
insight into one another's work. Finally, he should promote meet- 
ings in which the teachers of different subjects are to explain the 
'educational values of their subjects and their functions, relations, 
and correlations in the curriculum. 

In order to do all this he must he a constant student of tlie problems 
of secondary education and the psychology of teaching, as well us 
the organizer and manager of the school* With all this in mind it 
should be clear to anyone that the principal of a school as large as 
the McKinley High School should have the uajpof a full-time clfflT* 
in the office and one or two assistant princinals/^Tliff^ii kiqMt. fl fm- 
cipals should teach one or two classes a day each, and both should 
not be engaged in the efhssroom work at the same time. It would l>e 
^advisable in order that he keep himself in close sympathy with the 
W teachers and their problems that the principal also teach one class 
daily. This is another reason why the organization should provide 
for the clerk and assistants. 

rriMi.s oRorrr.n wrqitpiNu to aiui.iVv in kn'uush. 

Attention has already l>een drawn to the difficulties growing out 
of the fact that ■such a large proportion of the pupils in the high 
schools. come from families in which English is not spoken. It has 
been recommended by the commission that in the study of English, 
at least in the two larger high schools, where the large? number of 
pupils makes it easily feasible, that the pupils who speak English 
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fluently be separated from the others and that the latter be given a 
different type of English study*. It is believed by the meml>ers of the 
commission that this principle ought t$ be carried out to the full 
extent that it is feasible without making toq many small classes, and 
we therefore recommend that a similar segregation be made in all 
subjects excepting American history and civics. . 

The plan would be to divide the pupils of each grade and subject 
into three sections — the fust section, £he medium section, aud the slow 
section. Pupils should be assigned to the three sections according 
to their ability to get on in the subject. The fast section should l>e 
pi cen more and harder work than the medium section and the slow 
section less and easier work, involving more drill in the subject and 
more attention to correct expression in English. In case there are 
not enough pupils to make three sections, two should be made, one for 
t In* most proficient pupils and a second for all the others. Such a 
plan of segregation would help in all subjects and won 1<1 go far 
toward removing the objections of English-speaking families, to 
ending their children to the public schools. If the distribution 
among groups were made wholly on the basis -of ability to get on 
rapid and successfully with the work, there would lie no ground 
for any feeling of discrimination. 

The mason for not making the same divisions in American history 
and civics should be evident. In these subjects the children of all 
the other national descents should have the opportunity for contact 
mul discussion on questions of American history ami civic ideals 
with the children of American parents That they should have this 
contact in discussion with children who have hud the habit of looking 
at things in general from the American standpoint since their baby- 
hood seems perfectly obvious. It seems plain also that contact' on 
thi> basis will be equally good for the children of American and 
Anglo-Saxon parentage in order that they may get the other racial 
points of view in this field, for all these diverse racial elements must 
meet' outside the school and in the industries and business of life 
the common ground of democratic citizenship: and a spirit of toler- 
ance and mutual good will must prevail in the interest of peace and 
their common safety. 

In all the public high schools the length of the school year is 38 
weeks. This is above the minimum, standard and approximately 
the l>est length. The recitation periods in McKinley ami Kauai are of 
the standard length of 45 minutes each. In Hilo they are, 43 min- 
utes, conforming to the minimum North Central" Association stand- 
ard of “40 minutba iVf the deaf.” In Maui they are reported shorter 
than this minimum standard, and should be lengthened to 45 or at 
least 43 minutes. . 
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SIZE OF HIGM-KCIIOOL CLASSES. 

An important factor in an efficient and economical high-school 
organization is a fair approximation to a distribution of about 25 
pupils per recitation section. The best size for a section in most 
cases is lietween 20 tond 25 pupils. In subjects that consist largely 
of drill and practice work, such as music, athletics, penmanship, 
shorthand, typewriting, mental arithmetic, and the like, sections of * 
from 30 to 40 can be handled' by a skillful teacher just as easily and 
with as good results as small ones. In algebra a section of 2# or 30 
is not too lar£e for an exceptionally strong teaclier to handle* lmt in 
most other subjects from 23 to 27 is the 'best size for a good com-V. 
promise between efficiency and economy. Sections with fewer than 
15 are very-expensive. They make the tuition cost per pupil in them 
very high as compared with sections of normal size, and they neces- 
sitate the loading up of other • seet ions to an abnormal size. This 
gives an unfair distribution of public funds to the advantage of the 
pupils in the small classes and to* the disadvantage of pupils in the 
large classes. The following table shows the distribution of sections 
bv sizes in the four public high schools: 

Dint ributiun ui irritation serf fan* h // hum her* of pupil* enrolled m Htem, puhllfc 
hi oh sehool*^ Iftnraii' 
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It will l>e seen that in Kauai there are no oversized classes, but that 
20 out*of 2H ure abnormally small, producing a high per capita cost 
for tuition. In Maui, 12 out of 32 are abnormally small, and 2 are 
over the maximum standard in size. 

Hilo has 17 smah classes out of a total of 67, and 5 of these twe 
very small. Only 3 put of the 67 are oversized. 

In McKinley, however, while there are oidy 2 undersized classes, 
about a third of the 150 classes are abnormally large. It is clear that 
McKinley needs at least one, and probably two additional teachers. 

The North Central Association standard for the ratio of pupils to 
teachers for the whole school is 25 to 1. For efficiency in teaching it 
, can not go mutjji above this, and for economy it shouhl not be much 
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below tli The status of the schools with reference to this ratio is 
as follows: McKinley, 20. G; Hilo. 22.5; Muni, 14.5; and Kauai. 17.3. 

McKintey ranks first in approximating the standard ratio, and 
is slightly above it. Hilo is nearly as close, but a little. more l>elow 
than McKinley is above,. while Kauai and Maui are considerably 
below, with the consequent loss of economy that is. inevitable in a 
small school giving a suitable -variety of work. The small school can 
sometimes keep the ratio down by combining classes and alternating 
subjects where the classes are small. For example, in Latin a four- 
year sequence of courses can be given in three classes, one in first-year 
Latin, one in second-vear Ixitiu, and a third alternately in third or 
in four! 1 1 year Latin. That is, Cicero would lie read by the juniors 
nod seniors together in. say, the odd-immliered years and Virgil !>v 
juniors and seniors together in the even-numbered years. Third and 
fourth year Knglish, or modern foreign language, or physics and 
('hmiistrt*, and some other subjects can be alternated in a similar 
wav in any school where the combination of the two classes will not 
cause fin enrollment of more thair2*^ir 30 pupils. This plan is 
r*H # hu i mended for consideration in connection with the two- smaller 
srimoL It may he possible through its use to do away with a ntim- 
Ut of the small recitation sections, and make for greater economy 
wit Lout loss of efficiency. * 

rod UAltn Y r»K Dll FKItUNT (T Kit I t T fl M S. 

\ he distribution of lx>ys anti girls in the difTereiit curriculunis in 
da* three hi^lr schools from which, data were obtained. Decemlier. 
is shown in the table which follows: 
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1 Two eleventh-grade glrli ere taking “ipccUl courses." 
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The^ noteworthy fact shown by this distribution is the popularity 
of the commercial work, in spite of the fact, that, the curriculum is 
narrow and poorly put together. The conupercial pupils not only 
make up the largest number in the two city schools; but also the 
numbers-of both boys ami girls who are in the senior class in this cur* 

* riculum, with the exception of the boys in Hilo, are higher in propor- 
tion to the whole number of seniors in the other curricuhuus. This 
indicates a clear need for developing strong and broad commercial 
and industrial curriculums, as recommended in section 3 of this chap- 
ter. Since the boys and girls are botli entering the commercial cur- 
riculum in large numbers and seem to be sticking to it better, tliis^ 
leads to the' inference that there is a strong and increasing demand 
^ for good commercial 'training. Probably if an industrial curriculum 
™ had as good an opportunity to demonstKjite a demand* for this kind of 
training, it would show results equally interesting. At any rate, we 
believe that such a curriculum should be offered and the correspond- 
ing enrollment and interest should be closely observed. 


* 6. LIBRARY FACILITIES. 

The library at McKinley High School contains a very creditable 
assortment of lx>oks. especially in the lines of general reference, his- 
tory, civics and politics, general literature, and fiction. It is de- 
ficient from the standpoint of good balance in modern geology, 
geography, and travel, in science and-elenicntary works on industrial 
technology and agriculture?*tnd is especially weak in the line of voca- 
tional literature. The library is not catalogued as it should lx\ and 
th^re is no regular librarian. There should be a librarian who is a 
trained teacher first tind a trained librarian second. Both kinds of 
training are Essential. She should be in the li hr iffy all of every 
school day and should cooperate with all the teachers in teaching the 
pupils* the intelligent use of the library and instructing them in ref- 
erence work. 

It/is a pleasure to testify to the fact that tji^ principal of the high * 
school and the librarians of the library of Hawaii are in complete 
and harmonious agreement on the proposition of coojhj ration l>etween 
the department t>f public instruction and the Territorial library 
whereby a trained teacher-librarian may be supported in the school 
at the joint expense of the commissioners of public instruction and 
the library board. It is strongly recommended that this plan be put 
in operation. 1 . 

In the other public high schools of the Territory creditable begin- 
nings have been made in assembling books. and magazines needed in 
school work, but this equipment needs to be greatly augmented. 
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Furthermore, in some of The schools the usefulness of the material is 
impaired because it has been placed in cramped and unsuitable quar- 
tet’s. 

Another splendid jrlan of cooperation that is now maturing by the 
school, commissioners and the library hoard is to include participa- 
tion of the librarians in the summer school Jor teachers. It is pro- 
posed by the librarians to give courses to tcajchers in library science 
:md economy, and in the methods of conducting reference work with 
pupils,. and in story-telling. This plan ought by all means to be car- 
ried out. as it will l>e of great benefit to the schools and afford \h e 
library one of the be>t possible means of spreading its influence and 
service. 

In concluding this part of the report it is a pleasure to testify to 
tin* splendid management, high efficiency, and unselfish zgal for serv- % 
ire tjiat characterize tlu* administration of the library of Hawaii. 

It \> an institution of which all citizens of the Territory nitty well 
In* proud. * 

7. BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. 


The. high-school buildings arc very unsatisfactory and would be i 
even were they not overcrowded, as in the cases of both McKinley 
and Hilo. In both the^e schools the layout of file rooms is incon- 
venient ami unsuitable almost to the point of absurdity, the lighting 
conditions are very bad indeed; the stairways are dangerous be- 
cause of the narnnv treads and high risers. The windows are ^11 too 
short and too scattered, fn many rooms they a re* improperly placed, 
giving rise to serious cross shadow*: in no case is the standard re- 
quirement fulfilled -that the length of the windows shall equal half 
tlu* width of the room. Furthermore, most of the rooms are too large, 
and some arc too small. The principal's offices in both McKinley and 
Hilo are so small, so inconvenient, and so ill supplied with decent 
office furniture as almost to he ah affr/fnt to' the dignity of the men 
who are forced to occupy them. Hilo ha> no library room and th^. 
library books are kept in a poorly lighted hall. ’ > 

The school authorities are not so much to blame for these condi- 
tions as they might be, for the school population has grown so fast 
that building programs have not Ihtii able to keep pace with it; and 4 * 
these' buildings are heirlooms from a former' time when not so much 
was known about what an adequate high-school plant should be like. ! 
Thejlcpaitmcnt of public instruction is fully aware of these facta i 
and is planning new buildings for three of the four high schools. I 
All that is necessary is that the public l>e awakened to the facts, and 
that adequate measures l>o taken to provide the funds to carry out the l 
program as it has l>een planned. 1 

10146*— 20 17. 1 
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Til K I,i(iHTIX<; OF MCKINLEY high .school. 


The lighting sitiiat ion at McKinley ought to be something of an 
awaWncr. I pon request Mr. Cueenly, the teacher of biology in the 
McKinley High School, kindly enlisted his class in making :l' survey 
of the lighting conditions of the McKinley Building. The measure- 
\inents wort* taken by the class and t ah id a ted 'for every room accord- 
ing to directions given. The tabulated data furnished and verified by 
Mr. Greenly were analyzed, and the following arrays of facts were 
extracted from them: / 


f. nth tit) ;t rf'tnlifiottx, Vr/wa/r// f fifth. Sr h not. 


Hndrn* dirtribufnt nrmttlin-i t ■* fnti-,* 
t ht virfM..// io«w 


’ f hn¥*‘ (tj ' l.'nrt/n* H" rl f 'bt/ii <1 Pcmr'fuW tn j.Tftti* if r:< ■ 
! ti ithiiti' u> i'l :» t\n>r an n 


! . K'miyi •; 


I.rss iltun i . 
1 ue to j. 

I to 1- 

\ In l 

}0W»vcr 

? Totul. . 


d'v/- : f Hih i! acr- filin'/ M d- fidi'iVf 
which ptifut* rtftin- thr liffrt frftiii vinJwit. 




.t ; n.n.'t tt|i !<■ it m“ . , 

4k . 11 07 ill) If) O.u . 
rr j o n:nip id o il 
or on no ton. ia 
\.s .< <u:i ri|» mn i:. 
■\i o r)ii|)tun it.. 
0.17 up to 0.10. . 
!■'*» 10 Up ion LM ... 
" 0:21 up too si... 
■ m ! 0 2.1 tip l»(l If, 

; n.£>up too 27 . 
; 0 27 ;u)‘] over 

Ti t! :tl *. . . 


Left or.lv in * 

LoUanarvuc .'*> 

Rearomlv .... 1 1 

flight onlv l 

Right ana rror . .. r 

flight anti left - 2 

Right, lfft, and rent .. , i . 

* Fronton]^ i 

Total * 2 j i 


Ht II.niNt; STANDARDS. * 


The standard for proper area for the admission of light is that the 
clear glass window area shall he not less than 2a per cent of tlvfe 
floor area where outside light is not good, as in smoky hr cloudy 
'cities: not less than 20. percent fon cities where the light is medium; 
and not less than IGij percent under any .circumstances, 'even where 
the light is always good. The latter might suffice for the Hawaiian 
Islands where heavy shade trees are not too close to the buildings, 
as they frequently are, or where no building wall or tree is nearer 
to tlic, windows than a distance .equal to twice the height of the 
obstruction, but It is better to have more than is needed on bright 
day’s in order to have enough on dark, cloudy days. It is seen from 
the tabic that 12 of the 21) rooms, or nearly half, are distinctly below 
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the lowest standard, 0 are Slightly above the lowest standard, 5 are. 
near the medium standard, 5 are near 'the high standard, iipd 1. 
tlie themieal laboratory, *is well above ft. , In none of the looms v 
do •the -windows reach to or witlyn 0 inches of the ceiling, as they 
should. 

Another imperative standard of good lighting which is violated 
here add in most, of the *sehool buildings of the islands is that the 
length of the windows should be at least one-half the width of the 
room. The'table shows that tills is true in McKinley for only rqoms 
out »>t’ t he ^0. In all the others the windows are too short or the 
, rooms are too wide or both. The three rooms which have ratios 
abou* the 'standard at*e not classrooms. They are the oflice and the 
boy-’ and girls’ dressing rooms. These and the office are omitted 
from the next table. When l lie table giving the direction from which 
the pupils receive the light is examined the conditions are found 
‘likewise t<> lie bad. The light should l>e received from the left only. 
This is true of only 10 out of the 20 rooms, and most of these are 
bungalow rooms, which get enough light from thd wide open door 
,al t hr right to make bad cross shadows on the paper's and the hooks 
aL/tlie pupil.- while they are studying, reading, or writing. 'The 
'lighting conditions in this school are. thus seen to he very bad, and 
they are made still worse in some rooinsTBj**the opaque blinds, which' 
cut nil* -froiu a third to one-Lalf of the light that should come ill. 
The windowsin all school buddings should conform to the standards 
*|Um(im 1 above. and when the light is too strong it should l>e diifused 
by means of seiuitrnuspuicut amber-colored adjustable shades of 
the Draper type. y J f -. 

INAOrQI AoCor KQCll'MKNT, 


= ( 


T he auditorium in McKinley W used for a study room, but it i a 
totally unlit for that purpose. It lias the double seats of the New 
England country school of oO years -ago — long since junked in the 
jural schools of ‘progressive eonummitics. Eight rows, or 18 of these 
double seats, arc back of the rOarmost windows and, get no light 
excepting diagonally from the front, and some scanty light from the 
hall. Even jn the front part of this room the light i;- from both 
sides, and the cross shadows are Very' bud. If this building is ever 
to he uVed for a school after McKinley leaves it for its projected new 
building-, it* should he thoroughly reconstructed and um^e hygienic 
lie fore it is occupied. jft 

The equipment of; McKinley' is very iuudcqnaft*t>£rcptmg in chefci- 
istrv, for which the equipment is nearly sufficient in kind mid char- 
acter for present needs. Many conveniences of a modern school 
cliCtnical laboratory, however, arc laekiflg. 

W * * ' 1 J 

• ? \ ■ . ... : .. 
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Th e physics* room is too small and the tables are of poor design, 
while the appumtus^^Jiftfstly out of date, and in v^rv bud and 
neglected condition, an<T is stored in a room away from where it is 

Jto be used, but where it is e.\|X)$ed to the fumes from the chemical 
f * .* 'laboratory. No system of order is evident in the manner in whir h the 
-” 1 apparatus is stored apd kept. 

The biology room is too small and the light arrangement is bad. 
There is a fair equipment of a ppa rat ns. including MO good microsro|>es. 

Ther e? te/ i domestic-science kitchen with spaces for IP pupils hut 
having few of the modern conveniences. 

'The business department equipment consists of «V> typewriting 
machines. There are none other of the modern office conveniences 

* or appliances which now constitute an important part of the equip- 
ment of our l>cst commercial high-school courses. 

The map equipment h far below par. and more g<>o< fiiiups are needed 
in many departments. There are about C good maps in the scIukiI 
and about IT good* clums (Tabulae Cybulski) for use in t!u* tiist 
and second years of the Latiy codrse. There should be a full <ct 
each of physical maps, political maps, hitanrieal map*. and a gen- 
erous assortment of i; blackboard ?1 outline maps. An effort should 
be made also through the coming years to collect an assortment of | 
' ^ ^ pictures of educative and artistic value forjhe decoration of the walk ! 

Then*, is no nrt&quipment and no definite courses or sequence of 
courses are given in free-hand, drawing, color, and design. Neither : 
•> * is there any equipment for maftual training, : 

The Hilo High School building is worse than the McKinley build* 

* . *. ing. .The equipment for physics is mneb letter than that of McKin- 

* Jev, is better arranged and has received l tetter care. For chemistry 
there is not enough space or equipment foi* the number of pupils. in 
the class. The biology equipment is not yet adequate, girders have 
Been placed fo^ additional biological and -physical apparatus, bat 
they have not yet been secured. The laboratories are crowded and 
ill-nrrnnged. The schqp^ has a limit ecj equipment for woodworking. 

It is d^ar from what ha3 l>een saitl that -there is urgent need for 
the new buildingi arid grounds that » re being planned for the high 
schools. .In commotion with working, out the details for the build* - 

* ings .and equ’qrfnent, it is recommended that th<fce concerned make 
% a careful study of the best references <m the subject Among these 

the following are likely to be especially useful : 


, t)rea?lai\ It ^ierloun SMioolhotises. V. S. Daren u of Kdurutlon. Bullo- 
tin No. B, 1910. ^ , 

. * ‘ty**; O. c! Method* tdal Standard* for-u lx>nil School Survey.. C. Heath 
A, Oo^ Boston. \ * e , : 

'■ Twhw, th'-H. /The Principles of Belem** T^tichlnfc * Macmillan & O., New 
- . York. 191T.‘ ■ V ; . - ' ./ . . 5 ’* - 

"■ ,■ ■ !. V: - * 1 , * ’ 

\-.V '* * 3 ? * *'*.^-- ' ■* r -■ • _ " - **.■* ■- *- 1 ,, ‘ , ■ ■ - ■ . 

•- •• yy | iHm 
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The writer has examined the sketches for the McKinley High 
SrhiK.il layout and conferred with the architect and Principal 
< livens concerning ’the plans. The plans provide for a campus^ 
uf 14 acres and a 10-acre athletic field, with ground build- j 
ings connected by cloistered walks. Fifty thousand dollars have been 
appropriated for the purchase and preparation of the grounds and 
siHijiHM) for the first bi/ilding. Other buildings .will be added later, as 
appropriations are secured.- It' is gratifying to l>e able to say that 
'the proposed plans as described by the architects and principal are 
Ik / th excellent. and comprehensive. The^riter was told that in the 
plans, when completed, practically all the {joints of special import- 
ance with reference to school hygiene, educational facilities, and ad- 
ministrative conveniences about which special inquiry was made 
would* he provided for. If the plans are carried out as indicated, 
the hew high school buildings jyill be a source of pride and satis- 
faction; to theMVrritorv for Years to come. It remains for the peo- 
ple and the legislature to put this big project across and make it 
complete and creditable in all its details. 
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Chapter VIL 

THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII. 


Coxixxi s. — 1. ayetviu : CoUvjju entrance fcuUjccU ; pnvatv pre- 

par«tf*ry t^-hooN ; colleges attend*-*! k v ►‘■coniMry m-hool grndualo. 2, liiph*-r c*luc:<iuu> 
io 1 1 a wn I i : Relo l ion **f unW'-r*lty to I>tl<*r:il nnrl Territorial (iovernin^nts ; oi^:iniz:itloB 
and aihulnl»trail<>u ; internal administration; Internal reorganization m-nled ; <*]utj>ni' ni ; 
training and iziktIcucc uf faculty; rvmti iteration, relations, and work ef Oulty; put* . 
ltos*-d faculty i-id ' iumoii ; m-.v ilepa rltueui - ; student attendant*;- and racial dUt rlt'utina ; 
entrance rtqulrvnM*nt> : e-peclul students; fit intents’ term food; Unv graduates ; income iiuj 
costs. 3. Development ol a University of Hawaii: Graduate ami professional bdiuuG ; 
ncs-d for training teacher* for bifib school > : research functions; s**rvl re to th*- c'ict 
xu unity ; reporting u> constituency. -1. Summary of r** -omim ndatloni. 


1. THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The Territory of Hawaii has four public high sdiooU: McKinley 
High School. ;tt Honolulu, with 771 students; Ililo High School, at 
Hilo, oil Hawaii, with 202 students; the high seliool at Ilntnakmtpoki*. 
on Maui, with 7 -S students; the high seliool at Lihue. on Kauai, with 
08 students. Alwmt one-third of all the ljfcL-sehool students in the- 
* Territory are registered in the collcge-en^^re curriculum. In all 
these schools, except the high ^chool oil Maui, the great majority of 
the students come from non-Knglish-speaking families. 

The program of studies£S& preseribed by the department of pub- 
lic instruction, provides for three eurricuhfiis.ih the Territorial hijfh 
.schools: A college-entrance curriculum, a commercial curriculum, 
and a general curriculum. Kadi of the four’ high schools offers the 
three currieulums except that no commercial work is offered at llama- 
kuapoko. The college-entrance 'tMirrieulum, as outlined by the .'de- 
partment of public instruction, is ample to secure entrance at the vast 
majority of colleges accepting students on the certificate l^un. In 
r T*n}q9t cases the subjects thus preseribed ai$ actually offered at the 
various high schools. However, the actual subject requirements nude 
by tKe high schools for' protective college entrants is in some cases 
less thun thejunoupt- required for entrance to certain colleges and less 
than t)ie amount actually offered in the school. .11 Ace the student; 
enrolled the college-entrance curriculum is not always required .to 
take the fuirnmount ojf work in certain subjects necessary for matri- 
culation at the college of his choice, although the' work is usually 
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Tlio completion of d four-year course in English, covering the 
standard! college -entrance requirements. is u requisite for graduation 
for students in the college-entrance curriculum at each of the four 
high schools. In this purtieujar there is no variation from the gen- 
erally accepted standard. 

Especial mention should he made of the plan now in use iu the 
freshman clsus at McKinley High School in the teaching of English.^ 
A scpai'atexli vision has been formed* for students who through 
unusual afulity or home training speak English fluently; Entrance 
to this division imposes no test of nationality whatsoever, but is con- 
ditioned upon ability to pass written and oral examinations in Eng- 
iwh U ts felt by the authorities that it is as unfair to train in the 
xmie e!as< pupils of widely different preparation and ability in 
English us ihpwould be to train together pupils of similarly diverse 
preparation in ninthemalks or any other subjects TJiis course of 
action brought forth sharp protests of unfair discrimination from 
the parents of some of the children and was eventually brought be- 
fore the grand jury -for decision. The majority of the jmy favored 
tin* school authorities by finding in the plan no “unfair* discrimina- 
tion, hut merely an effort to secure proper educational classification. 
The plan contemplates that 'any pupil in a u lower” division who; 
shajl bring his English work up to the required standard shall be 
promoted to the “ upper ” division Personal inspection of the work- 
ing of this leads the commission to believe that it is a wise one, 
involving no racial discrimination whatsoever, but merely insisting 
upon proper classification erf students by jlhjlity and training. The 
commission believes: thnt the standard college-entrance requirement 
program in English is, in the main, unsuited tt>..the’ needs of the 
pupils whose home language bus not been, English. As proof there 
is quoted herewith the composition of a Chinese l>oy in the freshman 
t*la>s of due of the high schools of the Territory. This work is pos* 
sil)l>ysbmewh»L lx r low the average ability of students of this class, 
but it is at least illuminating: 


J* ' MY DO& 

* 

Two years np> I went to my friend's home for rt visit: ' My friend ha&spven 
little doy?» nhouUono month old. He tvketl me if I want a little dog. 1 was 
surpHp* of little dog, so I took a male one. I thanked him very much afltl 1 
went with the little dojr. I put hltn lu a little boi for him to slept In. He cried 
during the first night because lie was lonesome. I named him Jimmy, an® f 
fed him with ri<v ^TkiU ment. tie grew very large In months torn* 
yel!o\%nnd \thlte sjigiggy hpir. * t * , A 

•> * rr . v 'ji. 

- -Q- * ; 
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I taught him how jumped and played In the 'grasses, and h*' c«»ulil juni|N*0 / 
iilnuit six feet high. He loved to played with cats anil Chicken* I tati^it him ( 
bow to swim; first be was scared qf water. 1 threw ‘him in the river and let 
him swmiiyfi shore. After la* was very loud of swimming, and he eliused the j 

ducks in (the river. He has only one master, ami lie followed m* 1 every time 
when 1 go'soiue places. I used to go limiting and tramping with him. He grew * 
as a old dog now, and lie is still lived. 

To prescribe for the writer of the above a high-school English 
course abounding in the works of Slpikesj>cnre. Milton, and the 
earlier English writers is manifestly absurd. The schools of Hawaii 
have the duty and'thc right to work out a special substitute course in 
the best modern English to meet t he needs of such students. On the 
other hand. English-speaking children and others of unusual ability 
have the right Jo proceed with the customary program unhindered. 
Colleges should* take these (acts into consideration in passing upon 
the entrance requirements in English of high -school graduates from 
Hawaii. , ** 

M ATMKMATK S. 

Each of the high schools offers from one and a half to two years 
.of algebra, a year of plane geometry, a half year of solid geometry, 
and, in addition, a liqtlf year of trigonometry. There syems to Ik* a 
tendency not to require enough mathematics in the college-entrance 
, course. Thus, for example, at McKinley High School only two 
units are required (one year in algebra and one year in plane geome- 
try). College-entrance requirements would more generally met 
by Offering .in all high schools at* Jeust^ofue <yub one-half years of y- 
algebra, yfcnr of plane geometry, and a huM year of. solid geometry 
(particularly for prospective engineering TsUulents ) , a total of three •, 
units. The teaching of trigonometry in the high schools is not gcii- 
erally required from the college-entrance standpoint, except for soine 
engineering colleges. In view of the lack of teaching force often 
complained of, it might well be made elective anil. by. given only in 
alternate years. 

. * HrKKKiN J.ANOCAtiK.M. 


Latin and French are the foreign languages generally .taught in 
the high schools of Hawaii, although the entire four years of l^atin 
are being offered only at Honolulu and Hatnnkuapoko. Spanish is 
offered at Honolulu and Ili*v The McKinley High Schobl is the 
only hijgh School having a definite language requirement in the col- 
lege-entrance course, , and here, this requirement covers two years. 
;The (Emission is informed that, as a matter of actual practice, 
students preparing for college entrance ft botli Ilamukuapoko and 
: Hilo all take some language. « The situation in the Lihue High 
on;Kauai^ 



The commission, found 
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that owing to the lack of u teacher only one class in foreign language 
of any sort is being carried on — a class in first-year Latin. Xo 
modern foreign language whatsoever is being offered. 

SCIENCE AND HISTORY. 

Three of the four high schools offer four years of science, as fol- 
lows: First year, general science: second year, biology; third and 
fourth years, chemistry and physics. The higlr school at llamakun- 
|H*ko was at the time of visitation without the services of a science 
U*:n-her and no courses in science were being given. This latter 
school requires chemistry and physics in the ooliege-ent ranee course; 
McK'inley requires two years of science: while at Hil<5 there is no 
' definitely stated requirement. . «. 

The equipment in chemistry is fairly adequat^, except at Hama- 
kuapoko, where the few desks are j)oorly arranged and sufficient for 
hut four students. Uaiuakimpoko is also sadly d^icient in even the 
most elementary equipment for the teaching of physics. In fact, 
Ililo is the only one of the- four high schools with even, a fair equip- 
ment in t his branch. In biology McKinley High School is amply 
prepared for work with an equipment of .‘10 microscopes. The other 
* schools are undersupplied in this respect. 

All high schools require oiie year of American history and offer 
,'H«three or foui^yeur course covering . undent, medieval, and modern 
r. history.' ♦ . 

1 THE TK VC1I I NO FORCE. 

V - * *♦ 

^ I ♦ 9 I f ^ 

The Territory is fortunate in having in its service a corps of .well- 
equipped high-school teachers and principals. The teachers, with 
few exceptions, hold degrees from standard colleges of the mainland 
Hint have had sufficient experience and professional training in the 
work to fit them for dfirient classroom activity, A number hold 
the master’s degree or have done equivalent graduate work. Close * 
personal inspection by members of the commission leads to the belief 
that in this respect the high schools of ilawaii are on an equality 
with the standard secondary schools of the mainland. Even better 
results could doubtless be obtained by a closer interrelation of inter- 
ests through departmental su)>ervtsion covering all four schools and 
closer agreement in the ontlirre of subjects, taught, as well as by 
occasional departmental meetings, / ' 

TIIB PROGRAM OF ^TTOlESv ♦ 


Tl/e program affltedirs issued by the department of public instruc* 
tioif prescribes t^Rnndnnl college-entraUce dfrricttluiu. Xo Student 
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more than four subjects, except in cases of £s}>eci*l and well -demon- 
strated ability*. A total of 16 units of well-performed work in the 
lour -year course will satisfy the entrance requirements of most col* 
leges if the subject requirements arc carefully defined. Although 
periods of 4 *» minutes in length are definitely prescribed and are 
generally required in estimating college -entrance work, the Terri- 
torial high schools are disregarding this point and cutting the normal 
period short by from .*» to 7 minutes.. 

' . IlM'c.M.MKXfMTfnNs f 

Regarding tliecollege-ent ranee curriculum in the public high schools 
of Hawaii, the commission makes the following recommendations: 

. 1. That the soundness of the principle of the division of students 
in English as now used in the fiis^year work al McKinley High 
School be recognized ami extended to all high-school classes in Kng- 
list) where uumliors warrant such procedure. 

2. That a specially adapted curriculum in Kngli-h be planned for 
the chib Iren of non -English-speaking families and for others of |>oor 
preparation and less ability, and that more time l>e <Ie voted, to this 
work with such students, even though such action Result in the 
. necessity of :t longer period than four years for preparation for 
col lege. 

That the college-entrance curriculum as presc ribed by the de- 
partment contain 16 unit-. S of which shall be made in thoffcst two 
years. ‘ . 

■4, That the class period in all high scimoU In* 'extended. to envoi 
4f> minutes. 

THE O'RIVATE rU^jl'AIlATOUY SCIUmU.s . 1 

‘ By reason of the peculiar racial situation in Hawaii, a majority of 
theCnucasian sty dents -of high-school age attend private prepara- 
tory schools. These private institutions, all located in or near Ilcmo; 
lulu, prepare students for college entrance and have sent graduates* 
to varioib^eollcges.* These schools, are Punahou Academy. Mills 
High School of Mid- Pacific Institute, and Honolulu Military 
^Academy. The great majority of white students have been pre- 
pared for college at Punahon Academy, which has been practically 
atone in its field of effort since its foundation in 1841. In^fact. 
Punahou Academy has served in al! but name as tile high'school for 

‘"fho snrv<^ cloe*'tipt‘lnclndo preparatory *chbol« comloclrtl untW tic- m«*<pMvk of lb** 

■. .Catholic CluVp'h. v. 

.■The lolaul^ School, uhrirr (IcaomlnaUeofll wprniMon, aluo matittalm n college pr*-*, 

• panhofy epartr from whldkA limited hortbrr of «fiidrnt* hav* rntrrM collogr. Tbc 
[ , ^commlwloq regrets It* ImabUlty to Nrarr accural* flfurni rrganUag tbi& Institution 

i it A- . , r . i ■ -‘A > : ■ c : * 
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the* majority of white inhabitants of the founds, who have paid the 
tuition fee charged rather than attend the frey public high schools. 
It is coeducational and hn> in the tj^pr upper classes an attendance of 
hi 1 ill 1 the -Honolulu Military Academy was founded as a 
iioy*’ hoarding school with military discipline and training. It has 
at present an attendance <>f approximately 100 boy*, about one* third 
of whom arc in the academic or high -school department. Mills In- 
stitute f urn i>hcs a I maiding school for oriental students, with an 
attendance of l-o in the high-school course. 

All of these schools have been successful in preparing students for 
college entrance. The large faculty and excellent equipment of 
1'imalmu phue it in equal rank with the leading private preparatory 
schools of the mainland. While the other schools mentioned are not 
so adequately equipped for- science teaching, the members of the 
teaching^ stall’s uiv carefully chosen am I good scholastic standards 
arc maintained. ■ 


><u i;< t.^ ' \v > i I'i'j.v run Tin: r nivkkmTv or Hawaii. 

I In* following tables have !>een compiled to give data regarding 


^rudmis prepared for college entrance at the various juibl 
rate school** in tin* inlands. 
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x An examination of the figures here tabulated shows some inter- 
esting facts. AVhile the white American population of the islands 
constitutes hut a very small percentage (about 14 |>er cent) of the 
total population, vet this numerically insignificant class lias furnished 
40T out of a total of !>11 secondary -school graduates during the last 
«lecade, or about 45.*, per rent. Idle second place is held by the Chinese 
witli 10R graduates, representing '2\ \ per cent of the total. The da pa- 
nes© with their great numerical superiority on tl;e other hand have 
'Contributed only graduates, about 15 i>er cent, These iiguivs 

would seem to refute the charge, so often heard, that secondary and 
lollegiftte education arc resjxmsihle for drawing large numbers of the 
oriental population away from lulmring groups. 

The above figures'^ re particularly important since they define with 
considerable accuracy the maximum limits from which the Territorial 
university may recruit its students. It should, of course, be borne in 
mind'that the nnndier would l>c actually -somewhat greater 'if the 
graduates of Catholic secondary schools were included, Then* is 
also to l>e considered the factor represented hv students entering the 
1 T n i varsity^) f Hawaii from tfuMua inland. Neither of these element*, 
however, would make any considerable difference, and it is safe to 
iissumo'.that the yearly average number of secondary-sclUM>l graduates 
from wliich the University of Hawaii might hope to secure regularly 
’matriculated candidates for its freshman class has not during the 
past decade exceeded 100. At least three additional facts must l>e 
taken into consideration in determining 1 the probable field M the 
present time. The first is the strong tradition wliich exists in the 
islands in favor of sending students to mainland colleges. The con- 
templated establishment of a college of arts and sciences at the Ter- 
ritorial institution will doubtless have its effect in influencing a -con- 
stantly increasing numlicr of students Co secure their college course at 
home. The second point of im|K>rtunce lies in the' fuct that a large 
percentage of ea^h year's secondary-school graduates have not pre- 
pared ^themselves with college in view, but have graduated from the 
so-cajled business or general courses. 

- • The third factor lies in the iact that the number of secondary* 
school graduates will doubtless Vuclt year show a certain increase. t 
Of the seven- schools considered only three’ lm,ve graduated' students 
(prepared to enter college), during the entire 10-ycur |>eriod. Of 
, the remaining four schools, two have* graduated such a class only < 
during the past year, another has graduated four classes, and another 
sevfcn. It will be enlightening to.eXamin^into the uejtunl number of ; 
- graduates of secondary schools who have attended college and alsol 
kitothe matter of their choice cjf . college. The figures tfiven are com* j 
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an* based upon the records of the Oil graduates of the past deeade. as 
shown hy rtqiorts from tin* principals of the schools in question: * 
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i mm tin* figures just given it is evident that the four piihkte high 
s'-houls lone during I lit* last decade sent only lid students to college, 
while th" private schools have sent 2 -sii, The following table shows 
nii'Tr these :»!Kl students attended college. In the case of students 
ji 1 1 **nd i ng two uv more institutions. the college of tljeij* first choice is 
given: # . . 
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Tlip University of Hawaii Jims attracted only ]l-» .'indents out of 
:i total of .‘UK! wlin lia^c piiii' to college. i. c„ .ncarlv *J9 per rent. 
This figure is doubtless low. a* compared with the local drau ing 
(jower of most of the mainland-colleges. It imirtt he ivincinhcivd, 
however, that the 10-year |x?rio<l in (juestion iiichuks tin* whole 
life of the ‘Territorial college, froni^the* time of its foundation as 
a new institution. and' that until 1919 no academic nmrsv wa.- 
offered. It is particularly interesting to note that of the das> of 
1010 of Punahou 17 out of a total of UO who continued their edu- 
cation entered tlie lnealk*o1lege. This is significant in view of the 
• fact that the class entering in the fall of 1910 was the first class 
to whom the. opportunity of registration in the course in lilwral 
arts was off ered. 

\ ' ■ ' * 

* 2. HIGHER EDI CATION IN HAWAII. 

Ot'TMNK OF TIIK SITUATION. • 

■ t 

Most of the States of the Union have adopted systems of ^Stute- 
supported higher education. In most eases those systems repre- 
sent the result of natural . development 'rather -tlian of aiiv prear- , 
^^ : .v^Anged,pl|n v \ On^v; tbo',ninycr Suites have, been fortunate cnuiigh. 

fry th$ study ;of undesirable conditions in 'oilier tjommuni- 
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lack of centralization of effort and supervision. Twenty States 
(Arizona. Arkansas, California, Florida, (reorgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Louisiana* Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ne- 
v«da, Ohio, Tennessee, Vetrnont, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming) dmve used the plan of combining the University and 
the agricultural ail lege ill the same place and under the direction 
of one president and one boaixj. 4 

The Territory of Hawaii, through its legislature of HMD, adopted 
the same wise policy when it enacted a bill which ^vill create in 
ll>ju the ITiiversity of Hawaii on the foundation of the present 
College of Hawaii, originally organized by the legislature of 1W7, 
as a college of agriculture and mechanic arts, and enjoying the 
lieru'lits of the Morrill Act of ISOO and of the Nelson amendment 
Co* the Morrill Act. passed in 1907. 

Then* are no private institutions of higher education in Hawaii. 

• Thus the Territory presents the unique spectacle <>f a i>olitic?fl 
'.subdivision of considerable size and population isolated geographi- 
cally from the rtst of the world ami \ assessing only one higher 
cddi atitmal institution. All these facts 'rentier the problem pre- 
sented in the 'Territory a peculiarly simple one. in so far as dupli- 
cation of effort and overlapping of field is concerned. There is no 
duplication, and the ITiiversity of Hawaii is alone in its field. 

Ui icily stated, the history of higher education in Hawaii' is us 
follows: Stimulated by the congressional grant l^owtt as the second 
Morrill Act. the Teirjlorial legislature in lh<)7 established the Col- 
lege of Hawaii, providing for a 1 college of agriculture and mechanic, 
arts, offering courses in agricultniw engineering (tins- ha ideal, elec- 
trical. and civil), household economics, and general science. During 
the iir>t war the college gau* instruction to fi regular students, 5 
preparatory students. *2*2 special students, and to C4 students taking 
led ii res ami practice work in subjects especially provided for them. 
During the biennium of* UH>7 -1909 the college, enjoyed uiyneome of 
*t;f,.ooo from Federal sources and $2n,<)00 from the Territorial legislu- , 
Hire, and was housed in two tenrpora rv buihliugs in the residential sec- 
tion of Honolulu. In 1911 the legislature appropriated $75,000 
the construction ami furnishing of If college building on a tract of 00 
lit res previously acquired in the NIiiucw Valley on tbo outskirts of 
the i-ily, and in the fall of 101*2 the college moved to this, its present 
location. f * 

From the first the conception of the usefulness of a public institu- 
tion of higher education k> the Territorial community seems to have 
been u broad one. The report of the boird of regents fba (ho first 
biennium (100J-dft09) suggests, for thg k fuliire 4«velopngiettt of Jthe 

' CEor of sasplag ^irtON ^ St#* batttvrtoAt 
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college, study and research in such matters as agricultural conditions 
peculiar to Hawaii, as in the raising of sugar cane, pineapples, coffee, 
rubber, etc.; forest, mineral, and water ronservaiion ; animal hus- 
bandry; engineering (municipal, commercial, and manufacturing); 
economics; government; etc. From the time of the removal of the 
plant to the Mahon WlFey a definite building plan was adopted. In 
such broad matters of policy it may be truly said that the people of 
Hawaii have been farsighted in planning for the development of their 
Terjdtorial college. e £ * 

Manifestly U»e most pressing problems *of the islands have to do 
with agriculture. lienee it is only fair to conclude flint the operation 
and support of the college of agriculture and mechanic arts are, a ml 
must remain, the chief concerns of the Territory, although the tie- 

a college of arts and 

i * i 

a* logical forward step. ' 
re and. mechanic arts 
needs be by no means limited to agriculture alone. ‘ Knojyeering 
plays an important part in the development of the Territor Pt'ob-^ 
lems of road and bridge building are evfc’r present: irrigation is the 
very life of agflcnlture ^the extension of telegraphs and railways 
will undoubtedly continue, and problenjs of harbor facilities and of 
interisland navigation and commerce aiV still far from ultimate solu- 
tion. In a semitropical climate like that of Hawaii the services of 
the clu*tnist, the entomologist, the biologist, and the bacteriologist 
are always in demand. Such local needs these will continue to 
direct the activities of the University of Hawaii along the channels 
of practical usefulness and to justify the original establishment of the 
college of agriculture and mechanic arts.' * 


vclopmeut of a University of Hawaii \tfth 
sciences has already l»een determined upon Xs : 
The activity of such a college of.agrimltu 




KKDATIOX OF TIIK UNlVCkslTY 'TO FCDKUAl/ AND TKIUMTolUAL OOVKKN- 

> • „ * . ' MKNTH. 

* » 

# 

The relation of the college to the Federal (Jovernment calls for no 
, especial elaboration here: It was, aifd still is, the arrangement pro-' 

; vided for in the so-called second Morrill Act aiu^the Nelson amend- 
■merit. *In accordance with these* the college now receives $5,0,000 
i annually from the Treasury of the United States. . The purposes for 
',which this money may be expended are, however, detinitelyTimited. 

! It may be ex landed for ^in&ruct i<yi in agriculture, the mechanic 
arts, the English language, and the various brunches of-^athehiati- ' 
;* Cal, jihysicttl, natural, and economic science,’' hut it may not, 1 >e used 
tb ’pay for such necessaiy things as land, buildings, stilnries of/ 
administrative officers or teachers in mil > jects tmt sl)eci fica lYv tmrned^ 
r lmd tp< add VonB| 
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development beyond the college of agriculture and mechanic arts was 
attempted. For some 10 years a college of this type was deemed 
sufficient to meet the needs of the people of the Territory of Hawaii* 
and appropriations were mjtde by the Territorial legislature to sup- 
plement the Federal funds. The work carried on was? almost entirely 
of a scientific nature, and no attempt was made to approximate the 
common curriculum of the liberal-arts type. As a result the oppor- 
tunities for Territorial students were naturally somewhat limited, 
and this doubtless accounts, in part ?t least, for the small attendance 
of regular students during the early years of the institution. 

In April, 1019, an act was adopted by the legislature of the Terri- 
tory “to establish a University of Hawaii/’ Its first section com- 
bines the pi%*nt (allege of Hawaii with the newly created Univer- 
sity of Hawaii in the function of a college of applied science, creates 
“a college of Urts and sciences,” and provides for the incorporation 
into the university of “such other departments as may from time to 
time l>e established.” Additional sections provide for the delegation 
of management to a board of regents, define the purposes of the uni- 
versity, outline its plan of administration, and define its financial 
relation to the Territory. In general, the act is an admirable .docu- 
ment. based on the best practice of the mainland States, and defining 
broad general powers rather than details of control and administra- 
tion. As a result of its passage the Territory finds* itself in the en- 
viable position of Inhng able to concent rate its resources upon the 
development of a. single public institution of higher education. 


ni'vcii members, of w hit’ll the p resilient of the university, who shall act as secre- 
tary to the board, ami the president of the hoard of agriculture and forestry 
SsliaH be menders ex ulllclo. ;tml the other live members shall bo appointed by the 
pivernor of the Territory of Hawaii at* hy law provided. 

The experience of many States Ipts shown that seven is an admir- 
able number for a board of this sj>rt. The inclusion of the president 
of the university as a member e k offieiov while it is a not uncommon 
practice, may at times subject tint officer to a certaiil embarrassWnt 
in voting upon his, otvn recommendations and upon questions which 
affect his own relations to the university. The best educational prac- 
tice assures the president the right of attendance at all meetings of 
the board, but relieves him from the responsibility of voting op poli- 
cies which must of necessity largely originate with himself. 

The combination of the offices of president j»f the university anji* 
SecrofAjy o{ the board as a|)at-fotthitoFgnp*te charts*' of the Univer- 
sity i%. the commission fqek? most unforttiftate. While present con- 
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ditions may make such an arrangement desirable, it is by nfl means 
certain that future president* will possess those peculiar character- 
istics necessary in the secretary of the lx>anl of a g rowing university. 
The ofhcc of secretary' of the board in*us "rent an institution as the 
University of Hawaii may some day become is one of extreme impor- 
tance and requires the undivided attention of an individual whose 
training and abilities will probably 'be far different from those re- 
quired for the presidency of the university. Should the hoard of 
regents now. or at any future time, desire to combine the tuo offices 
temporarily', it should undoubtedly have the right to do so, but the 
mandatory character of this provision in the Territorial laws may 
jJtovc contrary to the best interests of the university, amUthe com- 
mission recommends that it lie stricken from the act by legislative K 
amendment. 

The inclusion of the president of the hoard of agriculture and 
forestry as an ex officio member of the board is. in view of the pits* 
vailing activity of the Territory, unquestionably wise. The commis- 
sion Indie ves £hnt„the same principle should l>e carried u step further * 
and that provision should be made in the personnel of the board of 
regents of the university for some Representation of the public-school 
i interests of the Territory'. The common method of procedure seems 
to l>c the inclusion of the State superintendent of public instruction 
as a member ex. officio of the university board. In case this plan does 
not commend itself to the people of Hawaii, numerous other methods 
are available. An instructive description of some of these may i»e 
found in ‘‘State Higher Educationar^nstitutions of Iowa," Bulletin’ 
of the Bureau of Education for 1910, No. 19. pages 125-12S. Con- 
veraely the interests of the university should unquestionably bo repre- 
sented in the administration of the public schools. The commission 
recommends the appointment of a joint committee from the hoard 
of regents of the university and the board of commissioners of the 
public schools (including the president’ of the university and the 
t superintendent of schools) to formulate a plan of mutual representa- 
tion best suited to the local situation and to recommend its enactment 
by the legislature. 

The Territory is to be congratulated up6n its success in securing* . 
as members of the board of regents during the short period of the 
existence of the institution citizens of a higher type who have, in most 
cases, been willing to devote themselves whole-hen rtedly to the duties 
of their office. The records of the board of regents have l>een in gen-' 

% cral well kept. It is a matter of surprise that the board has never 
adopted a formal code of by-laws or rules for its government. This 
omission is at the present time being rectified by the compilation of t 
a code of rules based upon the practices of the bonrd during the 
few years. 
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I XTERX A L ADM 1 N t STUATIOX . 

As is natural in the case of new institutions, particularly of those 
with a small and but slowly increasing enrollment, the problem of 
internal administration has not yet reached such proportions at the 
College of Hawaii as ti^nake it particularly difficult of solution. The 
timide^t possible form, that of general persoiuil supervision by the 
president, lias so far sufficed to meet the problems which have pre- 
sented themselves. Inevitably, with the development of the new Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, it will become increasingly more difficult for this 
system to meet the demands of the situation. At present prc'^eally 
nil details of college administration are referred directly to tl a pivsi- 
dent for solution. He is provided with one stenographer, who. how- 
ever, mist also be responsible for the general stenographic work of 
the entire institution. In addition, there h«» been provided recently 
a \*i «* iu:\n gra mate of the college w^iose duties include the keeping of 
Min lent and office records. There is no special provision for the 
financial ad n illustration of the institution, with its necessary dctnjls 
nf bookkeeping, purchasing, receiving of fee^. etc., and all these 
detailed activities devolve directly upon the president and his insuffi- 
cient office force. In view of these handicaps the system of student 
records is reasonably adequate, a result whhdi could lmnlly have been 
alt a i tied without the cooperation and help of faculty meml>crs. 

The organization of the* faculty provides for a governing board, 
composed of all faculty members of full professional rank with a 
minimum of one year’s service.- To this hoard general matters of col- 
lege adininist ration arc referred for discussion and decision. The 
entire faculty is divided into various committees, to which are in- 
trusted the different college interests. 

Without reference to the coming reorganization of the institution, 
the commission feels that the system just descril>cd already puts upon 
the president Hi many responsibilities that his important function of 
representing the college before its constituency in the Territory and 
l>eforc die world of education in general must of necessity be seriously 
hampered by the detailed routine of his office work. Particularly 
*erion-> is the lack of a competent financial officer \vho,*utnder the 
direction of the president and the board, can give his entire time to 
the proper administration of the business interests of the institution. 
In the expenditure of the quite considerable sum annually necessary 
for the conduct of the college the undivided attention of n competent 
man to the details of contract letting* purchasing, budget making, 
and of accounting would, in the opinion of the commission, more 
than pay for the extra salary expense involved. The commission 
therefore recommends as the most immediate need in the internal 
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administration of the college the establishment of a financial office 
in charge of a competent and well-trained accountant and business 
man, vfcho shall, under the direction of the president and the board, 
- assume charge of the activities above mentioned and of such similar 
interests as may conveniently be assigned to him. 


INTERJCAI. REORGANIZATION NEEDED. 


| The- imminent organization of the University of Hawaii must in* 
evitably bring with it a reorganization of the present plan of internal 
I educational administration. The establishment 'of a new college of 
I arts and sciences and the highly desirable increase in extension work 

* and cooperative activities which may reasonably be expected will; 

S within a short time, probably make it physically impossible for the 
president to attend personally to all the details involved, particularly 
in the matter of the routine contacts with the student body. These 
should be* delegated to a regularly appointed dean injeach college 
| or division, the president devoting a limited amount of time daily 
| to such interests as particularly demand his personal attention. The 

! duty of keeping student records should eventually* center in the office 

\ of a registrar wlro might, for a time at least, bo chosen from the 
* fnctilty with a proportionate lightening of the teaching load, or a 
competent registrar might possibly be' found in a member of the 
office staff. In view of the fact that the University of Hawaii is not 
{ . 'yet an accomplished fact, the commission feels that it can male* no 

h definite recommendations for its administration beyond the general 
1 suggestions just given. Probably one of the mosf important activities 
of the future will prove to l>e the development 6f extension work. 
The proper centralization of this interest under the direction of a 
competent administrator will l>e only one of the many now scarcely 
to l>e foreseen questions which the board and the president wilt have 
to solve in the development of the -institution. 

The administration of an educational institution is dependent upon 
a number of intangible factors, as well as upon mere formal orgunizu- 
- tion. The war-taught expression “morale" is especially applicable 
in times of peace to that spirit in which a college or university or- 
ganization |>erforins its educational and administrative duties. The 
geographical situation of the College of Jlawuii is so unique in its re- 
moteness from other centers of education that the commission feels 
justified in suggesting methods of maintaining necessary educational 
contacts which might be* quite superfluous irt the case of a mainland 
institution. Without the inspiration of such contacts the educational | 
morale of the College of Hawaii must inevitably fall Mow the stand- I 
ards of the mainland colleges where constant interchange of ideas i 
and personal associations vitalize the college life of faculty mevd>ers 
’ and administrative officers. 
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The commission leimis^/vlfn surprise that the president of the 
College of Hawaii during Jiis five years of service has visited the 
mainland only twice, once at his own expense and once with a partial 
payment of expenses by the college.- This condition has rendered it 
impossible for him to meet with any of the various college associa- 
tions of the United States and to receive at first hand the inspiration 
and information regarding modern educational conditions which can 
mine only from persohar intercourse with others of the same profes- 
sion. It has also meant that even heads of departments employed 
l*y the college have been engaged without a personal interview with 
any college official, a policy entirely contrary to the l>est practice of 
the day. Identical conditions have existed, and still exist, in the* 
i. isc of faculty members, whose only opportunity to attend scientific 
and professional meetings is limited to occasional trips during sab- 
liaticid leaves at the individual's own expense. These conditions, due 
to the peculiar situation of the College of Hawaii, are extraordinary 
and basically unsound. They threaten seriously the quality of the 
teaching and administration of the college, and they demand extraor-^ 
d inary measures for their solution. 

The commission recommends to the board of regents of the college 
the cstablidmicnfof a personal expense fund f jfl' the president of the 
university, to he used by him in visiting the mainland at least once 
annually, and also in visiting the various islands of the Territory 
* fur the purpose of establishing contacts with the entire constituency 
of the college and extending the knowledge of its work. It also rec- 
ommends that the Inuird confer with a committee of the faculty re- 
garding the establishment of a fair rotating system bv which the 
expenses of certain faculty members, particularly of department 
heads, may Ik? paid' -annually by the college for the purpose of attend- 
ing scientific, and professional meetings on the mainland. The com- 
mission realizes that such expenditure represents a distinct innova- 
tion in tiro procedure hitherto customary at the College of Hawaii* 
It Iwlieves, however, that expense thus incurred should by no means 
i>e considered in the light of reward or compensation for the indi- 
vidual. but rather as an investment in theeducational efficiency of the 
institution. 

EQUIPMENT. 

X * i 

The tract of land in the Manoa Valley occupied by the College of 

Hawaii ^covers 00 acres. *Tihis land is at present carried on the in- 
stitutions inventory at a value of $1,000 an*acre, but its situation 
in 'u somewhat recently developed section of excellent residence 
character doubtless makes it worth at least three times this amount 
per acre. The entire tract has hot yet been cleared* but considerable 
4 progress has recently been made in this respect. The college po^ 
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sessc.^ a building equipment which is still inadequate in some re- 
spects. The main building is of reinforced concrete, three stories 
in height and contains about GO rooms used for classroom, office, 
and laboratory purposes; here V re located the administrative offices 
and the library; the building is modern* in equipment and Veil 
adapted for classroom use. although the provision for laboratory 
space is scarcely suilicient for all necessary purposes. Most of the 
scientific departments of the college are housed jn this building. 
Chemistry is represented by a building of its own, unfortunately of 
wooden construction and of- temporary character only. The provi- 
sion for this department is quite inadequate, and the laboratories 
are overcrowded, as is also the case in some of the laboratories in the 
main building. Experimental laboratory work for engineers is pro- 
vided for in a modern reinforced concrete buildirig of good design * 
and construction. The need in this department for the immediate 
present seems to be for additional equipment rather than for labo- 
ratory space. In addition to the buildings mentioned there are several , 
small structures, an insectary, a slat house, and a building for ex- 
perimental plant .purposes. On the far$n 15 acres are ’devoted to • 
crops, three buildings are used for dairy purposes and there are in ’ 
addition a piggery, tool shed, horse stable, and several laborers' 
cottages. Aside from the buildings on thecampus the college pos- 
sesses, an astronomical observutort at Kairnuki and has recently ac- 
quired the famous aquarium atTvapiolani Park. 

Except as' noted above there are no bad conditions of student over- 
crowding at the college, but the situation in the col lege^TmrryJs 
Such as to merit especial attention. It is needless to stale that tlV 
intellectual life of every college or university must nocessurHV center 
*in its library. The library of an institution of higher uWning 
should be adequate' in books, equipment and administrative foiV to 
give mental inspiration and furnish proper working conditions to 
student*', faculty and interested public. At the College of Hawaii 
this is far from being the case. Considering the short period of the 
institution existence, its collection of 25,000 volumes and 80,000 
pamphlets# represents a rrTost creditable beginning, hut tlu* limited 
space which can be spared in the main building to house this collec- 
tion is entirely insufficient for proper shelving and for reference 
and reading-room facilities. Even more serious is the numerical 
insufficiency of the staff which consists of a single librarian, assisted 
by an untrained girl helper and, temporarily, by n voluntary citizen 
.assistant. The duties of the librarian include the not simple task 
of managing the college book store, a task which occupies much of 
her time. As a result it is difficult to meet even the most immediate 
nteds of buying, cataloging, reference, and circulation activities, 
while no time. nor foroe is available to undertake the active campaign 
'of making the library useful to the people of Oahu and the other • 
islands. 0 




•] 


By personal examination and in conference with college officiate, 
members Of the board Qt^regents, and citizens in general the com- 
mission has tried- to gain an insight into the needs of the new uni- 
versity to be, in order to reeommend a construction plan for reason- 
able increase in material equipment for the next few years to come. 
A group plan of buildings has already been adopted by the college 
authorities. - £ 

The | ) residents report to the board of regents for the biennial 
period 1917-18 contains a valuable summary of the work of the insti- 
tution. with comprehensive suggestions for its development. The 
commission has studied these suggestions carefully in the process of 
arriving at its conclusions, which are as follows: 

It is recommended that sufficient funds be raised by the next legis- 
lature. either from the current sources of Income or through the 
issue of bonds. to provide for the immediate erection of a suitable 
library building (*if possible, to contain ail auditorium), and of a 
science building to house the departments of chemiffcry, physics, and 
biology. For this purpose a building of at least three stories and 
a basement will be required, which should be planned oh generous 
enough lines to meet .the needs of the next 10 years. Any consider- 
able increase in the population of the Territory and corresponding 

increase in the attendance at the university will doubtless mean an 

» 0 

eventual separation of the three scientific departments into individual 
buildings. Meanwhile, with the present attendance and prospects 
of increase, an inclusive science buildingiwill probably suffice for the 
next few years to come, and there will be no eventual loss of invest- 
ment, since any one department — for example, vhe ini stry — can take 
over rooms later vacated by other scientific departments, if such a 
purpose is held in view when the building is planned. It is especially 
desirable to free the present main building' of the laboratories of 


physics and biology* in order to give more classroom space for the 
development of the ner^ Tollege of arts and sciences. 

The >ituation in tin: present agricultural department will be dis- 
cussed at greater length a little litter. Generally speaking, the 
equipment is not of such adequacy as should be expected in a Terri- i 
tory whose interests are largely agricultural. The problem of its 
fneiva.se involves certain questions which belong to another part of 


this discussion. ' \ 

,The commission does not at tlte present time feel itself able to 
indicate other lines of material expansion than those just mentioned. 
So much depends upon the attitude of the people of tlte Territory 
toward the new I T niversity of Hawaii* that it seems safer not to 
attempt to anticipate, future needs too Tar ahead. - Generally speak-, 
ing, tiie university ,nee»ls* and needs badly us soon as possible* con- 
siderable additions* to its scientific equipment and* perhaps first of 
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all, a suitable building for its library and an increase in the lilyary 
staff. The^eommission recommends that the college book store lx& 
placed under the sujiervision ,of the new financial officer, if one be 
appointed, but at any rate that its management be divorced from 
that of the libunry. It recommends also the employment of at least 
one trained, full-time assistant librarian and of one or two part- 
time student assistants. * 

THAI XI NT. AND EXPEDIENCE OF THE FACULTY. 

No attempt has been made by the commission^.to appraise the 
' work of individual faculty memlwrs by personal classroom visits. 
The fitness of college instructors for intellectual leadership' may l>e 
tested in ai general way hv three factors: (1) Academic training, 
(2) college teaching experience, (-1) research and publication. The^ 
tables which follow- are based upon the returns made by individual 
faculty jnem hers upon specially p re pa rod blanks. The extent of the 
academic training is to be inferred, at least approximately, from 
the degrees held by various individuals. 

•TnthiiMJ. CJ'ia t ienrt . amt jufftlicnhintx of turn Hit at rath iv*. f ' ai rrrsil if t*f ] hi trait. 


Department. 


iTed'Icn: K\«utive (and rhem- 

* isiry). 

Ihvfwsor , Engineering 


Avd-ttmu pmfe«n«r do 

Ciofe^-tr t any 

Do Systematic botany... 

Do ! Entomology 

Do ... Physic* — r- 

Do.f. ’ KiivlLsh 

1*.q v ] Chemistry 

lio*. do. 

Dq.. i Agriculture 

Assistant professor. 1 do 

Professor : Mathematics and fts- 

p I tronomy. 

Do ^ Cenirplcsand de&ign.. 

Assistant jnnfriwor . ‘ Domestic art ■. . . 


trideinie tunning. 


Highest 

degree. 


rh. n.. 

M.S... 


1 ri«: it in ion. 


Cullen 

teilrhltlg. 


.PuMU.v 
j 1 ion*: ill 
ipast 1 m a ■ 
i venr. 


Do i Household science 

Assistant j Drawing and ceramics. 

ITofessor i Romance languages . . . 

» Instructor — | History 


n.s.... 

Pb. I> i 

None 

M. A * 

Pb. 1) .J 

do.... 

M. A 

Ph. I> 

B. 8 

....do 

M. A... 


Yale. 

Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. , 

do.. 


n 

, ^’q 

1 v 

> 

i 

• • 6 I ll 1 


a ~ 

U-H 

- ? 

m 


Honor.... 
None 


M. A.. 

None.. 


B. A 

Ph. B.. 


Uqisorslty of . 

2 years’ atndyat Vienna 

Iceland Stanford 

Harvard 

Cornell .. 

Yale. 


.do.. 


University of W isconsln . 

University of Illinois 

Marietta ' 


Woman's Art School, 
New York. j 

Studied under private 
Instructor. 

Columbia. . .'. 

Studied at Park College 
and College of Hawaii. 

Boston University 1 

Oberlin, ,! 


2 ! 

0 i 

s 

3 

t 

9 

Si 

SI 

“I 


2 i 


9 20 
23 ! 26 


ft! ft 
0 1 10 


0 

) 

ft 

3 

2 

1 

ft 

2 

i 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.. 0 4 


Summary: Number of names, 19: number of doctor of |ihlloaophy degrees, .3; number of master dl^eeth, 
5; number of bachelor degree*, 5; number without degrees, 4. r 

The figures just given show the following facts: Of a faculty of 
18 persons, (excluding the president), 12 hold full' professorial rank. 
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Of these 12, 4 hold the doctors degree and 7 have had collegiate 
teaching experience, other than that gained in their present positions. 
Four hold master’s degrees, 2 hold bachelor's' degrees, and 2 hold no 
.degrees, although in both. of the latter cases study of, an academic . 
gr;Ple is indicated. "While the doctor's degree is by no means to l)e 
considered as nn unfailing and a unique criterion of professorial 
l fitness, yet it does serve as the indication of a definite course of 
sustained graduate study successful!}*, completed, and it is being 
more and more generally required for elevation to the full pro- 
\ fessorial rank in the standard American college. 

/ The commonly accepted minimum-requirement for the training of 
■ the college faculty member of any grade is the possession of the 
Raster's degree or of equivalent graduate preparation. Nine of the 
is faculty members have only the bachelor's degree or else are with- 
out degrees. In a few of these cases, however, a fair equivalent of 
the master's degree in graduate work is indicated. From what has 
just been said it is evident that the past policy of the College of 
" %\yaj> has been somewhat lax in the filling of full professorships 
iffifTalsoin the appointment to faeulty positions and the advancement 
i\ persons without previous college teaching experience. Thorough 
training and broad experience are particularly necessity in a faculty 
st isolated from professional contacts as is the faculty of the College 
of Hawaii*. The commission recommends that in making future 
| additions to the teaching staff the college domain! at least the posses- 
sion of the master’s degree fromjill pro^iectiyfc appointees, and, if 
jtossihlc, some experience in college^ teuelrhTg. It recommends also' 
that appointments to full professorships be reserved for those who 
| have attained the advanced graduate degree, or who have earned such 
appointment by unusual work in research or by exceptional teaching 
ability. 

S In order that the purpose of these recommendations regarding a 
permanent policy of faculty appointments may not be misconstrued, 

| tlie commission desires to affirm its l>elief in the devotion and high 
| scholastic" ideals of t lie present faculty of the College of Hawaii. The 
| limited n timber of the present -teaching* body has allowed careful 
| selection in individual cases, s6 that the standard of academic efficb 
[ enev has l>een on the whole well maintained.. This condition, how- 
ever, docs not obviate the necessity of adopting a definite policy 
! based on the maintenance of. high eollegiate standards in the niaking 
of future ‘appointments. \ 

Research is generally regarded .as one of the most important furicv 
t-ions of a State university.* The, fact tlkt the Territorial institution 
has until the present- time l>ornp f the name of colicge#does not affect 
I this &scntial obligation to .its constituency. The resell roll work of 
President Dean, assisted by members of the department of chemistry.. 
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<m the subject ot u cure for leprosy, is, a striking example of the 
l>enefit which may come to^TVQininuiuty'und to the whole world from 
a State educationaHnstitution through the researches of its faculty,. 
If a cure for leprosy has actually been discovered, as now seems to 
be^reusonabiy certain, the College of Hawaii has by this activity 
alone justified its support by the Territory and lias .made a distin. 
guished contribution to science and to the welfare of maukind. Of 
the 18 other faculty members 11 report no research contributions dur- 
ing- the past two years. The remaining 7 have submitted 16 titles. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the leadership of the new Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, in both the academic and practical fields, will 
depend g neatly upon the jiroductive activity of the faculty. Cor 
this reason it is all the more necessary that care bo used in selecting 
for future appointments iueu whose scientific and professional train- 
ing is thorough and who have shown particular promise of creative 
ability and productive scholarship. The continual addition of per* *, 
sons of this type will do much to make up for the distinct disadvan- 
tage under which the facility of the institution ! a! tors in I icing en- 
tirely withdrawn from opportunity for professional association with 
the great body of its colleagues on the mainland. 



Itl'MI \KBA'ni>\, I1KIATI0NS, AMI WORK or FAO'I.TY. 


The salaries of college faculty members should unquestionably be 
large enougfi to attract to* the pr^jsion persons of studious habit 
and thorough preparation with the basic impulse to teach. They 
should be large enough to insure for this type of individual <\ life 
reasonably frt^ from ‘financial worry. The profession of teaching 
never lias been and doubtless never will be an avenue to wealth. This 
•condition is commonly known and generally accepted ‘by all those 
who enter it. Before the outbreak of the Great 'War college profes- 
sors were generally looked upon as underpaid. Within the last four 
or five years conditions have becomwirnfr and 'colleges in numbers 
have responded to the absolute necessity fori nc^easing salaries. The 
following table shows average salary conditions four rears ago: 

Arentffe iiw/iw«w tmtl mmbtiHM wittrie* hi HO Si ate vfrflrttrx amt imirfvWf/r* ht 

tot.ute: 


Topi linns. 


Pres Went 1 

Deans, maximum 

Deans, minimum 

rromora, maximum- . 
l*refessors, minim run . . 


• Associate professors, mlrrttnum. 

Assistant professors, maximum . 
Assistant professors, minimum. - 


’Xnraher of mrrwbers In family. 


Under 2ft. 

20 to 60. 

51 to UIX 

tot tom 


94, STS 

• 95,03 


1 2, (W« 

2,WK» 

a. 054 

3.100 

| 2.0B0 

2,23X 

2,10ft 

•jjuf* 

1 2,423 

2,300 

2,W5 

2.770 

1 1,742 

1,775 

l.S# 

1.883 


1.825 

1 ,922 

2,043 

1.357 ■ 

1,Vi0 

l,W! 

1,700 

1,314 

»ivt 

1 l.KM 

1.750 

1.330 

1.383 ' 

' 1.314 

1,305 


1 From M Tho Educational System of South Dakota.** Dull., 191$, No. M, V. S Bureau of K 
♦ la tlfe majority Erases Use prcawlaDt's bouse to also provided. 
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Authorities agree in stating that the cost of living has risen from 
SntnHTw) per cent ‘(hiring the past four or live years. Wn fortu- 
nately the increase in professorial salaries has been by no -means so 
■crivat. A few instances of 50 per cent salary increases nr<j recorded 
within this period iftid numerous others are planned. . In* general, 
however, it is probable that n tv vision to date of the table just pi veil 
would show an -nveriige increase of lass than 50 per cent. 

In obedience to the necessities of the situation the board of repents 
of tip* Collegcof Hawaii in the fall of 1918 established the following 
salary schedule : 0 Full. professor, maximum $A.G<H>, minimum $2.5<K); 
assistant professor, maximum $2,400, minimum $2,100; instructor, 
maximum 81.800. S ^ 

. Judged from the standpoint of average sajjmes in similar iiistitu- 
tious on the mainlaml as determined fronWft) State colleges and uni- 
versities as just given, these salaries are, roughly speaking, al>out 50 
]km‘ rent higher than the mainland average of 1915-10. This in- 
rrriM’ is lolly justified by the increased cost of living. The College 
of lUCCTJTTi is, then, paying salaries approximately comparable and 
cnitid t»> those paid by similar institutions on the mainland. While 
they arc doubtless inadequate when compared with the incomes en- 
joyed by men in other professions, they are fairly in accord with 
the present college practice. It must be remembered, however, that 
imiMtal inducement's may often be necessary to bring the highest 
type of scholar to thy islands and to keep him- in a position so remote 
l’nmi the. broader professional Held. 

The cost of travel to Hawaii, with the transportation of family 
and household Hfects. is a. considerable item, and the cost of living 
shows us yet no, signs of decreasing. It would not be surprising if . 
the next two ur three years prove the necessity for an additional im 
crease in salaries at the .new Universityrof Hawaii. 

Tim (wnycruf :ipi»ointi»ont and dismissal of faculty members rests 
lc <r alk w ith tlie board of regents. The board has l>v resolution dele* 

■ ( * ■ t * 

gated to the president the .power of employing nil instructors l>elow 
the gradv of assistant professor., A governing board consisting of 
family nieniljors has recently been organized and appointments to the 
higher faculty positions are recommended by thi* board through the 
president to the board of regents. Dismissals, which have been but 
few in munlier during decent years, have been handled by the Ixmrd 
of vogents and the president. 'Theta seems to l>e a desire on the part 
of the administration to share with* the faculty responsibility for ■ 
the determination of facility relations to the institution. The feel? 


l Tli« conimtatlim undctatuml* that tfrew limit* 
predict’ than of Ironclad Inflation, nnd that 
chhsc iis tiMinl, rraerved. 



=3 

. and* 


mat tor of mfn-emeat i 
occasional exceptions for 
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in" in the institution is apparently harmonious, ami no "rave eases of 
dissatisfaction were 1 ght to the attention of the commission. 

The estimation of* the teaching load is always a very difficult prob- 
lem. So many imponderable- 'factors enter into the situation that any 
purely mechanical method of measurement will give only approxi- 
mately correct results. Nevertheless ii is often necessary in thi ad- 
ministration of every educational institution to adopt some method 
of comparison of the teaching load borne by various faculty mem- 
bers. both in order tliat injustice may be avoided and that funds mav 
lx efficiently apportioned. In * estimating the’ teaching hauls of 
faculty members the Bureau of Education has adopted a unit called 
the “ student clock hour.’' It may he defined thus : One student under 1 
instruction in lecture. quiz, or laboratory for at feast at) minutes net j 
represents one student clordc hour ; for example, therefore, 20 students 
meeting four hours a week in recitation -represent SO student dock 
hours. The student clock hour reckons hdioratory, lecture, and quiz 
exercises equally hour for hour. For instance, a student spending 
one Jiour in lecture, one hour in quiz, and four hours in laboratory 
in a week can lie counted ns receiving six student dock hofirs of in ; 
struction. The following table illustrates conditions at the College 0 
Hawaii: * : 

« 

Trurhinp fiitui jornUft tiurinft fir*t fOfO-iO. f'tfirrr.iit ft of ffofttii. 


Title, 


Depurtmeni . 


Ancon 1 ; 
I .salary. .| 


ItiOiit- 
I inn or 
lecture 
hours 
[xt week , 


l.;tiinf:i* 
*t ory or 
ronfe r - 
ritep 
Ilnurs 
per 


NnmUr 

or 

SOMii'llC 

in nil 


Professor 

Assistant professor . 

Profwwtoc. . . . .*, 

. Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Assistant profewior. 

l*r»f(wsor 

Do : . ... 

Assist a ol professor . 

Do... . 

- Assistant 

l*rofe«sor... 
Instructor 


Engineering... 11,000 < 


-do. 

Hot any 

Systematic Uiluny 

Entomology 

Chysica 

English 


1,000 i 
. 1,000 ! 
2,400 I 

1.1100 l 

1,000 I 

:t,ri 00 , 


■* w 


** ( t)UU | 

Chotnislrv 3,000 | • 

.....do 2.700 i 

Agriculture 3,600 ■ 

.. . . .(to. . . 2/ +00 ■ 

Mathematics and astronomy. ; 3,600 

Ceramics and design 3,000 ; 

Domestic art 2,400 . 

Household science 2, )0Q I 

Drawing and ccAnilcs..... . . . . : 1,200 

Kotmimo language 2,500 , 

Hist or v 4,800 . 


1* 

in 

12 

3 . 


811 

4 : 

l*J 

.*4) ■ 


K 

1 

%r>w 

23 

3i 

4 ; * 

in 

, *25 

,11' 

r u . 

111 

4 '' 

•20 

• 

11 , 

$ 

. MW 

9 1 

12 j 

12 

14 ■ 

'L, 

*17 

2 1 


42 

i-r 

1-4 

25 ■ 

r* 1 

15 

18 

o . 

11 

42 

13 ; 

0 

'.*1 

9 ■ 

t) . 




s.ti : 



■»* nr : 


> Indent 
rlock 
hours 
j mt rcV. 


175 

109 

9 

I.ViC 

132^ 

4«3 

J03J 

431 

112 

tk; 

;h 

i« 

1 301 
- W 

!S 

v» 


4*011, 


Total ; 52,000 i... 

Avoiage.. , . ; 2,8H8.S8 '... 

S 1 1 

Tptttl codeglat v enrollment, (107 regular 39 sffneiaM; a veragu student clock hours per student, 21.9. 

The figures just given are vuluuble us an index of the distribution 
of the teaching lpad. As ia usual in 6verv institution those depart- 
ments where work is required of freshmen at* largely elected by them, 
bear the heaviest loads, as for example the departments of Knglisli 
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and chemistry. The professor of systematic botany at the College 
of Hawaii is retained especially for the ymq>o>es of research and his 
teaching activity is merely incidental, hence the unusually low teach- 
ing load., ruder the elective system it is a mattef of considerable 
difficulty to gain any great d egret' of uniformity in the teaching load 
as indicated hy the student doc If hunr. It 'is, however, possible to 
establish for purposes of 'f'oinparisou a theoretically proper average 
term load. The investigation wlfh the Bureau* of Education has 
made of Various institutions throughout the country has led it to 
J suggest— % * * . • 

that in an institution where resea n h work is rurourngcil and exacted it in 
reasnimhle to exia*ct also a dei>amm*inal a vertigo of J.'m student clock hours 
per instructor )*t week. This, it is believed, might la: a fait* working avet 
ape for the larger modern State univi»i>iti<>s. I a a distinctively umlvrgrmluateX 
<ofh^e, on the other hand, where research is limited mid where little or no J 
graduate work Is conducted, a departmental average of H00 student dock hount 
per instructor is regarded as a reasonable norm. In rids connection It is worth 
"Idle lo note that usually an institution whose program Is rtindo up largely of 
laboratory work will generally record aSarj&r number of student clock hours 
ls*r instruct^TMhan an institution most of whose program consists of now/ 
lahorfltory»<!f)nraes." . • ' 

At the University of Nevada (the survey which has just been 
quoted) the average number of student clock hours j>er instructor *for 
the whole institution was during the first semester of the year for 
which the survey was made, 221.0; and, in the second semester, 218, 
The range of departmental averages was from 27 to 45L At the 
State University of Iowa the averagMiumber.of student /flock hours 
per instructor for the year 1014-15 wnfc 252; at the Iowi\ State Col- 
lege <>p Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 312; at the University of 
Washington, 333$; at the Washington State College, 214.4. The 
range (^departmental averages was at the State .University of Iowa 
from 71 in Greek to 501 in geology : at the.University of Washington 
from 04 iit mining engineering to 048.4 yi zoology. 

No such extreme conditions of overloading re to be found at the Col- 
lege of Hawaii, and the general average per instructor of 202-f- is dis- 
tinctly lower, than that found at any other institution surveyed hy 
the bureau. This is quite evidently explainable by the fact that the 
College of Hawaii enrolls at present fewer students than any of the* 
othbr institutions surveyed. There must necessarily be a definite 
minimum of overhead in the lnntter'of departments a ndl instructors 
in order to establish a collegiate course at'all. Were only 50 students 
to attend; this minimum could nevertheless hardly be reduced^ 
although "the machinery set up could well take care of 200 students 
without exceeding .the allowable ternlt load per instructor ns ex- 


• Surrey of the University of Nevada, Hurefl’o of Education. Bull., 1917, Xo. 19, 

* ' ■ .. -• . •/ 
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pressed in student clock hours. The commission believes that the 
present faculty of the college of Hawaii does not exceed *in number the 
minimum absolutely necessary for the conduct of courses of the type 
givyw The present average of 203 + student clock hours per in- 
structor indicates, however, that the maximum limit of students for 
the present faculty has not l>een entirely reached, i. e., from 25 ia-r 
cent to 50 per cent more students could be efficiently instructed by the" 
faculty as resent constituted. 


Tin: ciau'osKi) lAcri/rv r.xi\\.\sinx. 


J 


In view of what has just been said the proposed addition to the 
faculty of a number of new departments and new instructors' for 
the purpose of establishing a course illiberal arts may at lirst glance 
seem unwarranted. This, however, is not believed to be the case. A 
* glance at the list of existing departments, as indicated in the last 
table, shows that the prospective student at tho College of Hawaii is 
limited almost exclusively to scientific and technical subjects in his 
choice of courses. For the student of nonseientific inclinations tin* 
present organization as a school of ‘‘ agriculture and mechanic arts" 
offers possibilities for study so limited that this factor musif hg^rccog- 
nizeil as one of the real reasons why the attendance at the C<$ego of 
. Hawaii has not, until the present year 7 shown the hoped-for increase. 
The establishment of a college of liberal arts will give to thelmstitu- 
tion that foundation of basically important' courses' upon which all 
specialized study of a technical or professional nature depends, and 
on which various types of extension work can Ik* built up. ft will 
give to the boys and particularly to the girls of the islands the oppor- . 
trinity to secure at home ’the same type of general college training 
r which can. now be found only on the mainland, and it should 'Unques- 
tionably serve as the means, for increasing the attendance of the in- 
stitution and its usefulness to the community. * 

There is appended herewith a tentative outline of the new depart- 
ments contemplated, as they are now being consirferM by the faculty' 
of the college. For this purpose a fund of $35,000 appropriated by 

the Territorial legislature is available. 

* ' * 

New Departments Proposed. 


Proposed additions to present courses offered : 

Economics. — Accounting; motley, banking nnd exchange; advanced economic-'. 
ffWofff. 1 — History of Japan; history of China : history of Hawaii: American 
constitutional history. 

UoccrmVaf.-^Generul fre3hnian course on American institutions*: municipal 
governin'® ; modem European governments; Asiatic governments. 

i Students entering iu Ihe full of 1019 were declared eligible for the new course In arti 
Und sciences to be cstahlNbcd In ld20. 

■ » * • * 

- * 
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(Qeologji . — AdviTuml courses; water rt^um* slutJk**. 

Umgnaye*. — Hawaiian; Chinese; Japanese ; Latin. 

Fn fj U s h . — A rpu men hi t i on . „ 

Xo( Uil science* — Anthropology; oilmoltY^ ; snrioloay ; social work: Chinese 
social systems; anil Japanese social systems. 

Philuxifphy. psyvhol'tpif. and education . — History of philosophy: educational 
psyrliolo^y ; history of education. , 

- Several of the proposals made above a-re unique in American higher 
education and deserve closer attention. It is, for instance, especially 
'fitting that the University of Hawaii should preserve and teach the 
native Hawaiian, language, as well as Chinese' and Japanese, l»oth of 
high commercial value. The histories also of Hawaii. China, and 
Japan aw* of immediate practical usefulness. The department of 
government may well acquaint the people of the islands with Asiatic 
‘systems of government, and the department of social science is bal- 
ing with an important local question when it teaches something of 
the oriental social systems. Such recognition of local neeils and con- 
ditions as is indicated by these proposed adaptations of traditional 
college education to the life of the institutions constituency, is wholly 
commendable. It»is unnecessary to point out the opportunity thus 
afforded by contrast for an unusually intensive precipitation of those 
principles upon which the American State is' founded.- A public in* 
stitutioiy^f higher education, teaching sympathetically the languages % 
and customs of closely associated alien peoples., but emphasizing 
Americanism in these very teachings, may soon establish in Hawaii 
a patriotic intellectual leadership which will help materially in pro- 
ducing imod American 'citizens. 

• ' ” * v 

* v* * 

* STUDENT ATTENDANCE. 

i / 

\ 

The enrollment of students at the College of Hawaii has never Weft 
large. The reasons for this may be summarized under five heads: 

1. The comparatively Minited field. The population of the Terri- 
tory, as shown by the census of 1920, is 249,999, exclusive of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps. The geographical location makes* attend- 
ance from .outside the Territory practically negligible. ' 

2. The difficulty experienced by a large part of the population in 

securing high-school training, owing to distance of residence fi om ex- 
isting Jiigh schools. ’ - 

3. The, lack, up to the present time, of courses at the college for 
lionscientific students, i. e.. of a college of liberal arts. 

4. The comparative newness of the institution aiyf lack of kivowlt 
edge of its activities. 

5. 1'lic strong local traVlition of sending islapd students to college 

* mi. the mainland. , 
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In sj »i te of these things, the attendance p.t the College of Hawaii 
* has shown a steady increase, as witnessed by the following figures for 
the five-year period just past : 

\ 

L'ni'bUuifut *//'Co//ff/e of lltitvitii. 


Year. 


i9iv i *; 

191V17 

1917- 1 K ,! 

1918- 19 , | 

1919- 20 


I 



sr ini(*nt.s. 


r->h'r. 

SpfK-lal. 

Tout. 

39 . 

06 

105 

44 ! 

66 

110 

fil : 

:>9 i 

120 

81 : 

43 ! 

124 

107 ! 

;>o 

i 166 


r 


i' 


It will I>e of interest t.o consider in u little more detail the causes 
which operate to limit the attendance of the college. Comparison 
with conditions on the mainland shows at once that the limited 
population of the Territory is not in itself the only reason for small 
x attendance. T he State of Nevada, with a population not half so large 
as that of the Hawaiian Islands, sent 264 students to the University 
of Nevada in 1916, South Dakota, with a population only a little 
more than twice as . large us Hawaii, enrolled about 860 regular 
students, residents of the State, in her three State institut ions. North 
Dakota, with 'a little less that* three times the population of Hawaii, 
registered 1,445 native .students in her university and agricultural 
colleger Evidentlj;. then, the^Territory with its present population 
offers ..a field pumericulty sufficient for the support of a public 
institution of higher etluc^onoaiopa ruble to those /)f a number of 
the smaller StntesortitlA? iuainr|and. 

The high- school situation presents a more serious condition. While 
Nevada had 19 four-year public high schools at the 'time of, the . 
bureau’s survey, Hawaii has but 4. On each <if the islands. .a f ' con- 
siderable part of the population is so remote from high-school facili- 
ties as to render it impossible for children, particularly of the jxiorer 
classes, to attend An extension of the prcsenthigh-sclutfh system 
is one of the first proiwqui$it^'^r v 4nci%Rsin^ the attendance at the * 
. College^ of Hawaii. (See discussuin^pii&p. II^^Yr '/ 

The probable effect of the establishment of artsMTpurse 

upon the attendance has alreattybeen' di^ussed'^Thk^witf doubtless 
also have a .marked effect upoi\the condition^ indicated : al>ove in the 
last two reasons for, . limited riftt^pidan^;^ TJKfc ’tfbmtion^may* be ”* 
summed up briefly ns ’ follows : haft ir pQpuirftion to 

% ;wnri^nt the support of** hlgfc^edtw^ 8ti£h a* 

institution, hovpgyer, must'. .for alUtvpeffM>f £tu»:\ 

SC .iv V "V -v 
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dents. If this be done, it is only reasonable to believe that the 
university will gradually attract more and more students of the type 
who now attend college on the-mainlnnd, although the attraction of 
the mainland will always l>e an important factor in limiting the at- 
temlcnce at the local institution^ Most important of all, however, is 
the strengthening and popularizing of secondary education by giving 
better and more accessible opportunities for high-school work. 

*MU;it('KS A XI) <<>MI*OsmoN ok TUK STI*1)KNT- HODT. [ 

The entering class at tlie College of Hawaii, in the fall of 1019, 
numbered 47 men and 7 women, made up racially as follows: 

Caucasian, 26; Chinese, 20; Japanese, 6; Hawaiian, 1; Korean, 1; 
total, 51. ' ' * 

Of these 54 students 61 came from local private schools and 19 
from the Territorial public high schools. The analysis of sources of 
attendance follows: 

Fmm local private schools:. Punahou, 16: Mills, 5: St. Louis, 10; 

Honolulu Military Academy, 1: tutors, 2: total, 31. 

* *• • ^ 

From Territorial high schools: McKinley, 13; Maui, 2;. Kauai, 1; 
Hilo, 1; normal school, 2: total, 19. 

From the mainland, 4; grund total, 54. 

In judging these figures there must be borne in mind the extremely 
important part which the private schools vpf the Territory play in 
secondary education. Nevertheless the student contribution of the 
i public high schools, normally the main feeders. of a State college or 
university, remains unusually small, particularly in view of the fact 
that the high schools enroll a‘ considerably larger total number of 
students than the private schools. The small number of students 
from the islands other than Oahu seems to indicate that the Terri- 
torial college is insufficiently known ami its advantages little ap- 
preciated outside of Honolulu itself. That these conditions are not 
limited 'td the freshman class alone is shftwn bv the figures for the 
9 entire body of tegular students, consisting eff men and 16 women: 

Hy races. — Caucasian, 53; Chinese, 3G; Japanese, 13; Hawaiian 
and part Hawaiian, 2; Korean, 3; total, 107. * 

, H V secondary schools, — From local private schools: Punahou, 24; 
Mills, 11; St, Louis, 15; Honolulu Military Academy. 1; Iolarti, 3; 
Priory, 1; tutor?, 4; total, 59. From Territorial high schools: Mc- 
/KinlcV, 3(V^Maui, 4 ; Kauai, 1 ; Hilo, 1; normal school; 3; total, 39, 
Froni the mainland, 9. Grand, total, 107. 

i .Of. the total number of 107 regular students, a glance will show 
that. 92 yonie from^chools in the city of Honolulu, 9 from the main- 
land. anc]'onl$t$ from theother islands. This condition is unnatural 
j and diffi(;ult/<)f e^>lanaty>iir 4 lt is perhaps partly due to the feet; 

Ut '&'> ^ ft '<■■■?• 
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that the college has uo dormitory facilities.* The Commission, more- 
over, is unable to learn that any organized or consistent effort has 
ever been made by the college authorities to present. the advantages 
of the Territorial institution to the students of the high schools on 
the outlying islands, and it feels that tfiis is perhaps in part respm- 
•sible for the small attendance from these sources. The commission 
recommend^ that a ''definite and continuous program of publicity be 
maintained by the colleges in order that secondary school students, 
U)th in Honolulu anti particularly on the other islands, mav bo 
informed of the advantages to l>e gained from attending college ami 
of the courses offered at the local institution. Such efforts might 
take the form of talks by l lie president ami by faculty member.-, the 
circulation of descriptive literature, and the enlistment o*f the inter- 
est of high-school teachers and principals by personal contact ami 
by acquaintance with the personnel and the activities of the college. 


i:nti;anu; KKQl 


The current catalogue (IfMlMJO) of tin* college Tocugnivs tliref 
classes of students: (1) Regular students : (2} special students: ami 
{•*!) graduate students. 

Candidates for admission as regular students may secure ontruna* 
in any one of three ways: 

1. By presenting n certificate of gradual ion from u standard 

accredited high school or other institution of standard secondary 
school grade. || 

2. By transfer from another college or university. | 

:i. By presenting 15 approved entrance credits or their e<pmalcnt. j 
The commission has gone over in detail the entrance credits of all ■ 

the regular students admitted in September, 1910. and finds that the 
requirements of 'one of th^ three entrance methods as stated a l hut* ; 
have been satisfied in all cases. It is necessary, however, to call 
attention to the fact that the statement of the first method by which . 
entrance may be loured leaves room for considerable divergence of 
practice, due to the fact that there is no evident basis for accrediting 
high schools or other secondary schools in the Territory. As a result. ^ 
the graduates of nil schools giving four-year secondary courses have j 
been received upon certificate, regardless of the fact that some at 
least could scarcely be r&koncd ns ready for college entrance in 
accordance with common practice in mainland colleges./ It is only | 
fair to say, however, that these cases are exceptional and tluit.4u»st j 
of the certificates examined would doubtless have been uct^ptod b\N 
the majority pf colleges Admitting, on the <vrtificate plan. Those of i 
which criticism may be legitimately made Tall naturally into two j 
classes : 
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1. Certificates of secondary-school graduates from highly special- 
ized professional courses. .V feu cases are on file where from 5 to W 
units of credit for purely commercial courses had to Ik* allowed to 
make up the customary 15 units. Naturally the amount of English, 
mathematics, and foreign language commonly deemed advisable hail 
to l)c correspondingly cut down. Two students were admitted from 

. the Territorial normal school with no attempt to evaluate their 
records of highly specialized normal work according to college - 
entrance standards. 

2. Certificates totaling less -than 15 units of secondary -school credit. 
A few I’iirli were found, three coming from Purmhou. one from 
McKinley High School, and one fi;om Mills High School. 

The commission realizes fully the difficulty under'uhhh the Col- 
lege of Hawaii lias labored in the matter of the strict enforcement 
, of standard entrance requirements. Its field for W»cruiting'T#iident:s 
lias been so limited that a certain leniency in interpretation was per- 
haps not unnatural. Tt has conceived its duty to be the education 
of the secondary-school graduates of the Territory, and the lack in 
the preparation of some of these can not jnstlv l>e laid at the door 
of the college. The commission believes, however, that the present 
situation warrants the new University of Hawaii in assuming the 
duty of* careful selection of college material and" of more rigid rejec- 
tion of persons inadequately prepared. Such action can not faH to 
have a good effect upon secondary education in the Territory. Spe- 
cifically the commission recommends that no one l>e admitted as a 
Mvondniy- school credit for unconditional entrance or 14. units for 
conditional entrance, and that the practice of accepting as regular 
Undents those who have prepared themselves in highly specialized 

hus’mo*^ r>r normal courses lx- nlxindoned.* 

• » 

SPECIAL STUDENTS. 

■f 

The problem of the admission of special students has always been 
a difficult one in higher education. The (‘’allege of Hawaii bps made 
an earnest effort to decrease its mivnbcr of special students who dur- 
ing the earlier years of the institution’s history were- considerably in 
the majority. A glance at the table showing the enrollment in this 
college (1915-1920) shews that while the actual number has not de- 
creased greatly during^ the past five years the ratio of specials to 
regulars has been my much diminished by the increase in the latter 
class. The current catalogue of tho college states that u Persons not 
less than 18 years* of age will bed^mitted to the college as special 
stud ents — no student, however, who luw been in attendant at any 

comtolsstioft l* lu/orwfd that a n entrant pbin. «i bat* »4 kill* Vt» accord wMh 
them* rt'comtucmlntlotix. hns jo**t 1<ccn adopt ctl. l»y Uic C’ollcp* of Hawaii, 
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preparatory school shall be admitted as a special student before his 
class has graduated, except by special permission of the faculty of 
the College of Hawaii.” Abatement furnished by college authori- 
ties divides th'e special students Into three groups: 0 (a) Former 
.students with good records, 20;- (5) new students, high-school grad- 
uates, 18; (c) maturity and obvious fitness, 27. 

It is evident that n considerable portion of the 50 specials could 
qualify for entrance as»reguhir students if they chose to do so, hence 
the number of ifc specials" in the sense of those, without college-en- 
trance preparation is relatively not large. Most colleges refuse to 
admit students of this type under 21 years of age. 


SCHOLASTIC; STANOAltns AND KKqriltK.MKNTS. 

Inquiry shows a remarkably small number of students excluded 
from class wock for failure, and but few cases of persons dropped 
from college for the same reason. It is difficult for those not in 
close daily contact with the work of the institution to judge this com 
i dit ion adequately. Undoubtedly the presence of numerous. students 
\ of alien (particularly of oriental) races tends to increase the earnest- 
\ ness of student effort. Most colleges, however, find it of advantage to 
have some definite minimum limit of scholastic accomplishment, in 
order that those not qualifying to this degree may lie* separated from 
the institution. The adoption of some such plan is suggested as a 
. topic for faculty discussion. 

The regulation of the student’s term load is also a matter worthy 
of cnreful consideration. A feeling was expressed by some faculty' 
members that too much freedom is allowed in this respect and that a 
! definite maximum limit should be put upon the amount of work which 
students be allowed to curry. Investigation of the schedules ofthe 
student body gave the following results: Five students are carrying 
21 hours; one student is carrying 23 hours; one student is carrying 
\ 26 hotfrs; four students are carrying 28 hours. 

All others carry 20 hours or less, the majority ofVhedulcs calling 
\ for 17, 18, or 19 hours. While these figures seem high, as compared 
to the standard schedule of 15 or 16 hours common to the liberal arts 
course of the mainland college, they are not in excess of the require- 
ments in many engineering schools. Again, the purely local elements 
* of racial ability and application, ^outside work, etc., make it difficult' 
for any but those in close daily contact with these problems to solve 
them wisely. That they should be solved by faculty stiidy of the whole 
situation goes without saying. 

•The* elavneft arc not altogether mutually excluttfvr- -*oiae In the lux' grout* nn* 
college graduate*. . 

k, ’ x ’ •• . , | 
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It is a tribute to the quality of tin? work done at the College of 
Hawaii that transfers have been readily made to many good main- 
land, colleges and that the students thus transferred lmve maintained 
good records there. The record of such transfers during the years 
HM7-11M0 (three years) include: West Point, 2; Hostftiv Thuversity, 
2: University of California.*!!: Carnegie Institute of Technology, 1; 
rniversitv of Utah. 1 : Cornell, 2: University of Town, 2 ; University 
of Illinois. 1 : University of Louisiana. 1 : Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 1 : 'i-eland Stanford. 1: Dartmouth. 1; Harvard, 1; 
Columbia. 1: University of Michigan. 1. 


- THK OKAIU'ATKS. 

. Sti iking testimony to the-*fruggle for existence which the college 
has had during its first decade is bornejiy the fact that in this period 
only 33 bachelor degrees have been given, 0 to women and 27 to men 
(also 2 master degrees). 

Kacially the graduates are divided as follows: Caucasian, 17; 
Chinese'. 8; Chinese-Hawaiian. 1: Hawaiian, 1; Korean. 2; .Tapa- 
I1CM', -I. 

By occupations *the division is: Engineering practice. 9; sugar 
chemists. 5 : chemists not on, plantations. 3: high-school teachers, 2; 
grade-school teachers. 1 : IT. 8. P. A. Ex]>erimetit Station staff, 2; 
research agriculturist (Ohm Plantation), 1: assistant secretary Ha- 
waiian Board of Fire Insurance Underwriters, 1; registrar College 
nf Hawaii, 1 ; entomologist, 1 ; clerfc, United States Navy, 1 ; agricul- 
tural work in California, 1 ; women, married. 2; unknown, 3. 

While the quantity of the college’s product has been very small, 
it i<- evident that those graduated have been largely absorbed into 
]* 'sit ions of usefulness in the Territory, This is after all the best 
t^t of the institution's efficiency. The problem for solution during 
the next decade is to increase the student body and broaden the field 
i»f activity, of the new University of Hawaii, so that it may repay 
the expenditures of its constituency by an ever-increasing number 
nf trained graduates. 

INCOME FROM FEDERAL’ AND TERRITORIAL SOURCES. 


The college derives the bulk of its income froatfwo sources, the 
Federal and Territorial Governments. The income from Federal 
sources is given in a lump sum, with certain definite’ restrictions upon* 
the purposes *f or which it mov b* used. The sum is now .fixed, and 
invariably from year to year the income, from the Territory varies* 
by biennial periods* It is separated into funds by the process of 
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appropriation for various pm*|>oses. The sum is variable and fur- 
nishes t^e element of flexibility so necessary to meet Increased needs. 
An analysis of income from these two main sources follows: 


-Total Frtlc* *ff Trrritnrhrf »*/'/' •'Ofn'itrtiour (nr //<** I nth nr r <t,nf *'nh'rr«ihn of 
s Uaizttti. 


Iliorin::,! 1^1 


id 09 -if»i i . . 
1911-1313. . 
1W3-I0U. . 
1913-jy!7. . 
ioi 7 -iein. . 

m«KT921 . . 
Total 


i*. -U t.O 

appro- 


Territurbl uripf'tnni'.ij.i: 


f.iri^O' 


.j *VM 

K7,, 

. 100 , 

joo, 

I*}, 

too. 


i ttiiildini:.* and fixiiirrx. . . . 

Salaries nwl pav roll 

Incidentals I 

■(Salaries nr.fi expenses 


lDftiry. jHMiltrv. swine. 
(Salaries 


Jirs ami expenses. . 

(Main binkUrp 

(Salaries and ex [tenses 

it UuiMlujfS ami improvement a. . 

! Salaries and excuses 

Building* ami improvements. . 
Salaries and expeiiM-s 

i HuIldines and linprox cinents. . 

Salaries and ox[ tenses 

llnilciinesand improvements.. 
UnhtTSitv of jftwail 


' 

},, 


$n, 2 <G. wo 
• n t v>7. nr, 

3.717. Hi 
17 i. 0 tyi.no 
*1,000.00 
20,000. (HI 

7 a, non. i#> 

20 , non. m 

V-, ‘rjK 38 

2 «,noo.oo 

is, OHO. go 
42,0O<‘. 00 
12,00(1. tM) , 
104 , 700 . no j 
142.000.00 i M. 


Tulal Tot 
rilorbl. 


V 'J. o t 

OiH.tHl 

noinO 

•'d.-.r, 

ikV). m>) 
im.in 

-jv 1. 1 k i 


Total ItnC) 
appropri.e 

! '>1.1'. 


>‘"'t m 
*0 i.ivw <m 
fCi.nui.ifl 
1 I'.VI/W 

«* 

1", !, .>)() ;rt 
d'd.OOl.'H 
», >n.7.*x 


1 Based bn the established rate of &0,00t> annitollj*. . 

5 Tn addition the Territory has plotted 01.17 acres wflan I c-'rrlc 1 /’.win- <*n:..rv;C si to o". 1 : . r>t *■— 

out value H suid to be from' ll.ono to So, 000 per acre. 


Jt is evident tJmt until the- bc'rinninir °* tlie biennium KMO-Wl 
tlfc College of Hawaii lived upon a very moderate income indeed, 
particularly in view of the fact that tfie total biennial appropria- 
tions "iron above include not only curteni expenses, hut also expendi- 
tures for buildings and other permanent improvements as well. Just 
how small this income was may be seen from a study of the funds 
furnished by Territorial appropriations as compared with similar 
appropriations for higher education in the States: 


.imuuitt ryprittlctl fur Stafr-iripjtortrtt hhth*r rtlttrtrUntt f**r *wh 'SjOOOnf n-rttfffi, 
% , ft// S$atr A, /fl/8. I'.fft ItJintf nr ho* tin. s . 


1. Wyoming 

‘ . SO 8° 

2. Arizona ........ 

78 

3. Idaho 


4. New Mexico 

.08 

5. Utah 


0. South Dakota 

50 

7. Michigan 

53 

8. Montana 

53 

.8. Tvnncwo... 

.53' 

H>. Delaware 


11. Vennomi 


12. 'Wisconsin 


13. New Tlam|wliir" 

m 


11. Nevada $t). 13 

15. Colorado 3fl 

10. Minnesota - .38 

17. Mbwiasippi 3* 

IS. Oregon 37 

K>. South Carolina. .!*w. 37 

20. Massachusetts. .31 

21. Florida 33 

22. Kansas... 3.1 

23. XeTtranka .33 

24. Wellington 33 

25. California... 32 

20. Indium .32 
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:\innH)it expended 
irraltf by 

*27 Texas 

for State- supported hipher education for each $1M0Q of 
States. IVtii, exelntliny jionunt .hi-Ioo/*-- C ontinued. 

2^. Virginia 

31 

41. Mar viand 

. 15 

2*.). Maine 

. 23 

j -12. MLsstoiri 

. 15 

30. Iowa — 

2S | 

■13. Arkansas 

. 14 

31. North Carolina.. 

2S 

! 11. Rhode Island f 

. 11 

32. Ohio.... 

. . 23 

13. Hawaii . . ,? 

. 11 

33. Ocarina 

*>■> ! 

i 40. New Yorl . . 

. 10 

31. Kentucky 

oo I 

-17. New J< i>ov A 

.QG 

35. North Dakota. 

. OO I 

IS. IYnnsvlvani.i 

.00 

3i ; < iklahoma 

.,21 i 

1 JO Louisiana 

. 03 

37. Wot Yicnnia. . . 

. . 20 ; 



3 >. Alabama . 

* . 17 1 

Awra^- l'i' Cnitfi Siate- 


3'i Connecticut . . .L. 

JO . 

7 excludin'.; Hawaii ' *. 

.3(1 


Kvidcntly during tlic first dorado of its existence. the College of 
.Hawaii was not only lacking in students hut in the proj>er funds as 
well to offer educational inducements equal in seope'to those of* the 
mainland colleges. With the year 1019 a new policy seems to have 
1‘eeq adopted by the Territory. % Tt^ was evidently realized that no 
real expansion could be hoped for until an adequate investment was 
ina^Jct The biennial budget for 1919-1P21 contemplates $142,000 
for buildings, an increase from $42,000 to $104,500 for salaries and 
expenses, and n special sum of $35,000 for new professorships und 
for other expenses incidental to the establishment of the college 
of liberal arts. The new tax inconle for 1919-1921 is $381,000 
a< compared with $15-1.000 for 1917-1910. It* is interesting to note 
that the new rate of Territorial expenditures raises the Territory of 
Hawaii in the table just given from 11 cents per $1,000 of wealth to 
CO cents- per Sl.oOO and from forty-fifth place to sixth among the 
States o? the Union. 

Another excellent standard of comparison is by per capita re- 
ceipts. 


L'tntf; of State .' c ns to per cujtito rccript* of higher" rdumtiowtl institutions 
l* tried by the stole. ttonnni xchoot* ttol invhttlni. 


1. 

Nevada 

. _ S2. 43 

1.3. 

Minnesota 


*> 

Arizona 

1.00 

14. 

Oregon . r. . . _ . . _ 

1.10 

a. 

\V vowing 

„ 1. 02 

13. 

KtttKIS . *. _ 

1. 14 

4. 

Montana 

... 1 . fit* 

Hi. 

Wisconsin .... 

1. 08 

•\ 

Utah 

1.2*3 

IT. 

New Mexico.. 

1.01 

0. 
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Utnik of Stuff* us tu jt< r ra/'f/ff receipt* Utf/htr **furotinnul fust Util ('tun mi ^ 
iwrtrtf hit the State, twin at *vhoot* not im tnrinl -£-f NnithiuH. 
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In view of the comparisons just pi veil. tl*o sit not ion may l»e 
summarized in a few words: 'Hie Territory lias, during t lie first 
decade of the colleges existence, not^given it adequate linaneial sup* 
port. The uplniiltlinp of a State institution of iiipher education 
means more than the mere supplementing of Federal appropriations 
hy sums barely sufficient to fill the most pressing needs. It means 
more than the maintenance'- of purely technical schools alone. If 
the attempt is worth making at all it is worth making 'thoroughly. 
The constituency from which the Territorial college or university 
may legitimately ho|>e to draw its students is not to he satisfied 
with an institution struggling for a bare existence. If Hawaii is 
to build up in its own field the kind of university to which all types 
of citizenship will be glad to contribute students, it must he pifi 
pared to pay the price, i. e.. it must expect to contribute as much 
proportionately as do the States of the mainland to their institutions. 
Not until the more generous policy of the present biennium is 
definitely recognized ns .permanent can Hawaii hope to offer higher 
educational, advantages comparable in scope and excellence with 
, those to be had on the mainland,, and not until this result has been 
reached will the majority, of .her sons and' daughters turn to the 
local institution for college training. The Territory has already 
committed itself to the support of higher education. The field is 
uniquely remote from all competition, and the wealth and popula- 
tion "of the islands seem to warrant the support of a Territorial 

f iveraityr The ctmimission therefore recommends that the people 
Hawaii continue in the future the policy of support inaugurated 
during the prelent biennium by taxing the wealth of the Territory 
for the support of the university in a degree reasonably comparable 
to the practice of the more liJ>eral States of thfc mainland. ~ 
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ie income of the college by biennial periods has been given above. 
An attempt wilT he made here to analyze tpe expenditures of these 
appropriations and to secure from several angles statements of the 
rn>t of education in the Territorial institution. The actual total 
annual t pst of maintaining the college for tlie past five years may be 
u>cd%s a starting point, further subdivided by general purposes of 
expenditure : 

> inn m n r it (* ( fj mmol vr(\vit*fihu*n itf. tin' ("tilt* fit' ttf 11'Htruti. fUt^-jnp.K 
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In making surveys nf e<hientional institutions the Bureau of Edu- 
cation has adopted the following* plan of subdivision of the total ex- 
penditures : 


Till H I ex pi'tidi t ii re* 


I Cnrwtruiiion mill lumls. 
Special fuuds. 

OporntlnK c.x|H iuli*ui< H _ „ 

l jwrvici\ 


tnutnirt ton. 

Educational equipment 
and aupplien. 

Upnoral opormlng cx- 
penaeti. 

For the purpose of the present survey the second general title, 
k'.rtayoii and service^ roay ho disregarded, since expenditures under 
this head have been practically nothing. The title Construction and 
ft md includes expenditures for permanent improvements, for direct 
addition )s to the plant, and for furniture for new buildings. Special 
fftarfiTinv lude prize funds and funds available only for indicated 
purposes a])art from instruction. Operating expend Hun* are sub- 
divided into hist ruction (teaching salaries), educational equipment 
cm! Supplies (departmental expenditures, library, etc.), und general' 
operating expenses (overhead administrative salary expense, etc.). 
It is this item of operating expenditures with its three subdivisions 
which furnishes the l>est index us to the cost of college maintenance. 

In determining the annual average cost-|Jer student, the total 
animal operating expenditures are divided by the average number 
nf students^iu attendance during the college year September to 
June, This liitter figure is determined by tuking un uveruge of the 
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maximum attendances during- each of the*terms or spniostiTs^of the 
year. ■ 

In' determining attendance at the College of Hawaii the special 
student is reckoned as taking one-tliird the work of the regular 
student, i. e., three special students are counted as equaling one regu- 
lar student. That this figure is approximately acmirute^s shown hv 
the fact that the average number of eloek 
studeiwAis 20.7 and for the special student*s.S0 
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It cun not denied that- the student |>er capita cost ah the Col- 
lege of Ilawai : is very. high, higher in fact than :H any other in- 
stitution surveyed by the Bureau of Kducation, Kveu the figure of 
lor the yen* I ills -.19. though it represents a decrease of 
nearly SI. 000 per student when compared to tin* cost in is 

still consideral#y higher than should I >0 the cn-e iji an institution 
where normal conditions prevail Before discussing the reasons ha* 
this it will be illuminating to compare this figure with similarly 
gained results from other institutions, 

? * 

. /Vr roxt insf t'nvtinn in the institution* xnrt‘*‘i/t »/ 'hi rh > ■ Hinton • >/ 

J-nliirati tut, in n*inhnunt-ntu.rionthi or<h‘r. 

1. Alabama Girls' Technical Jnstlnm*, 1910-17 ....... . . sio;;, ."4 

2. Alabama polytechnic* Institute, 1010-17.. HO. 10 

.*1. Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1917-1S. ... . 1 r»::, 80 

■!. University of Alahanm, 1&10-17 * ■. i.Vt. Ofn 

5, Alabama OIrK Technical Institute, O017-1K * .... ICO. 74 i 2 * * 5 * * 8 * 10 

0. Towa State T**nehcrs’ College, 1013-14 __ . 1G8.00 1 

7- Iowa State TcSchers* (polled 1914-15__ 1 70. 00 | 

8. l'uivei*sliy of Alabama, 1017-18 ...... . .. 180.30 

t>. Washington State University, 1014-15 . 102.77 

It). Washington State University, 1913-14 . 220.49 

11. South Piikntn State University. l01fV-17 241.99 

12. biwii State College. 1018-14 ^70,00 

13. I own State College. 1914-15_~ *_ . 

14. South Oakoth State rnlversity, lOtfV— 1 0 I 

15. Iowa State University, 1914-15 50 

10. lawn State University, 1913-14 . .0i!75. 00 

17. Washington State College, 1014—10- - , . .. V \2S9. 79 

18. South Uakola Stale School of Mines, 1910-17 . . . . -.,339.12 
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ID, WuslUngtou State Colley, 10EM4 

20. Arizona State University, lOhVIO.. _ .. * .. 

27, Smith rhifcota State roilejrc. IW.VUt v _ 

22. Nevada State University. 1011-1.' 

23. Smith Dakota State Col tore, lt)hM7_ : 

24. Nmihla State University, 191-Vflh. _ 

-X Smith A)ttkota state School or M'n.os, loi.vio 
20 . (*..|!i*ce in' Hawaii, 10JS-I0 
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When considering the whole question of student per capita cost* 
Ss *it s iini''t be home in miad that a grunt many obmieuts may come into 
\)Uiy to reduce or increase the figures. Thus a comi^isou of different 
insi iiuUous, wording under different Conditions, is scarcely pru- 
d ii« live of absolute results. Nor si ton Id it be taken for granted that 
the lower, the cost the more efficient Ihe management. Nor is it always 
true that the student receives the best training in the schools whose 
ro>ts ai:o highest. In the light of previous surveys a figure -of .^Ta 
has hem suggested by the bureau as an average per capita cost for a 
State institution of reasonable size and of recognized standards, 
(rum* nilly speaking, this figure must be increased for institutions of 
.smaller enrollment and it may, perhaps, be f somewhat reduml for 
larger universities. However, it should be the purpose of the lied 
educational policy to provide a better, not necessarily a cheaper, in- ; 
~?titiition. 

The relatively large per capita V>st a$the College of Hawaii is 
obviously due, in the first place, to small nttendanc^r As has already 
been pointed out. a certain initial overhead expense is necessary to 
establish even the most, modest college. 'Most of this investment 
Ifcptild doubtless be as necessary for p<) students as for 1J>0 or more. 
It lias already l>een shown on the basis of faculty load, reckoned, in 
student clock hours, that a considerable increase in the student body 
might well he allowed without greatly increasing the teaching force. 
The same fact is eraphasized'by a study of tlie size of the classes. 

M3SK m CLASS SKClI^.VS VI* 'Cl I K COLLEGE OV HAWAII. * 


Twenty*! low sections- have 7 to .*> students. 

Thirteen sectiitys have U to 10 students; 

Si men sections have 11 lo^> students. 

Seven swttonn have 21 h> CMV students. 

I’ciu’ sections have 31 to 40 niudeuts. 

'ini* section has 01 to 70 students. % 

Obviously there are entirely too many smalflbction^ particularly 
**eetions with five students or less v to ullow the mast economical use • 
of faculty time. This fact should lead to an examination by tlie „ 
faculty of the vsu'iety af courses offered with the question inainiiul. 

|- os to whether u induction in the number of courses or adoption of the 
plan gf Vepeuting work only in alternate years might nSt perhaps be^ 
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desirable. However, the commission by no means desires to ‘give the 
impression that it considers the administration of the college to be 
an extravagant one. In fact, it believes that more money rather than 
less should be expended. The present high per capita cost should be 
relieved by increasing the student boc)y rather than by economizing 
in salaries or teaching force. .Only by broadening the field of the 
college can its appeal become a. popular one. This will add to the 
^total expenditure, but it should also considerably decrease the per 
capita cost by attracting a much larger student «body tfiairthe present 
limited curriculum can ever hope to do. 

f 3. THE DEVELOPMENT OF A UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII— GRADU- 
ATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 

The College of Hawaii at present offers professional courses in 
agriculture, engineering, sugar technology, and home economics. 
Under the new organization of the University of Hawaii these 
courses will be grouped under the college of applied science, and a 
fifth course in business and commerce will l>e added in that college. 

; The work now being offered deserves examination as to its relation 
to island needs and the possibilities of extension and closer corre- 
lation, The department of agriculture is hampered hv a compar- 
atively small equipment and by lack of cooperation with other 
public agencies of a similar nature in the islands. The commission 
believes that the primary object of the department, as stated in The 
. catalogue, namely, “to teach the general laws governing the relation- 
ship of growing crops and living animals to soil, climate, and sur- 
roundings.” is attained in so fur as the limitations of equipment 
allo^. During the past two years th(T department has issued annual 
reports which show an extremely creditable effort to deid with the 
problem of diversified agriculture and to undertake agricultural re- 
search. However, -with a very limited income and equipment and 
with no funds for research, it is quite impossible for the depart- 
ment of agriculture to extend its activities fig’ l>eyond the limits of 
the university campus and to become a real influence throughout 
the islands. Detailed consideration will be given in succeeding 
pages to the general agricultural situation in the Territory. 

In the course in sugar technology the departments of agriculture 
and engineering have combined with the scientific departments of 
the college to train men for the agricultural and the engineering 
phases of the sugar industry. This- course is probably unique of its 
kind and undoubtedly meets the chief local demand, that for men 
trained in sugar production. Its practical usefulness is attested by 
the hearty cooperation of the sugar plantations in offering their 

v 

V -. . ul 



resources for a- cooperative arrangement, for part-time work by stu- 


dents under aetaial conditions of production as a part of ^he course. 
A short course for men already employed on the plantations has been 
very successfuLand largely attended. 

The proposed departments^ which are to' constitute the new college 
of arts and sciences have already been discussed. A limited amount 
of graduate work is planned. The administration of the college has 
i^fdouhtedly chosen wisely in adopting this moderate plan of future 
development. The greatest need of the Territory in the field of 
higher education will be met hv the establishment of a college of arts 
and sciences, and conversely this step is the wisest possible con- 
structive move in building up the new university itself. The call for 
graduate work or for professional schools of law, medicine, etc., is 
still so faint as to preclude the addition of these for many years to 
come. Certain other professional problems are however more press- 
ing. since they are the result of insistent local demand. The two mpst 
important, in the opinion of the commission, have to do with train- 
ing and research in agriculture, and with the demand for more thor- 
ougiyy trained teachers in the public-school system of the islands. 
They will be discussed in order. 

m 

AUKXCIKS IN AURjeri/ll KAI, KKSKXKCH. 

t 

The field of jPfort in agricultural 'training and research in the 
Territory is shared by four agencies: The Federal agricultural ex- 
periment station, under the States Relations Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture: the Territorial Bureau of Agriculture 
and Forestry, under the Territorial government; the College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (College, of Hawaii), under com- 
bined Federal and Territoriaf auspices; and the research laboratory 
> of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, under private bontrol, 
" 'i lie latter organization has-had the advantage of unified and intelli- 
gent private control and initiative, and of ample resources. It Jias 
devoted itself largely to the problems of sugar production, the 
Territory’s main industry, and has achieved an enviable record for 

» f * 

thoroughness and efficiency. Being ittder private control and de- 
voted to a single industry, it may be for the present eliminated from- 
fufther consideration in this discussion. The field of effort as regards 
the publicly supported agencies seems to be roughly divided as fol- 
lows: The College of Hawaii assumes the duty of instruction, hut 
has little money for experimentation; the Federal agricultural ex- 
periment station devotes it£ resources to research, but assumes few 
duties of instruction; the Territorial bureau of agriculture and 
forestry is devoted to experimentation and research (said to be in 
fields other than those occupied by the Federal station), and in uddi- 
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tion assumes necessary i ml ice duties in the enforcement of laws j 
within its jurisdiction. 

The College of Hawaii has long recognized the value of proper 
coon 1 i i\ation • bet ween research and instruction# but has been unable 
to secure Ahyof the Federal funds commonly available for research 
in agriculture. The Federal (government in its turn has not failed 
to appreciate the unique value of agricultural experimentation in 
Hawaii but has intrusted this function to the States Relations Service 
rather than to tire ( ollege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. It is ! 
unfortunate, imt true, that these two agencies, both supported by 
Federal appropriations, have never Ikkmi able to work out any satis- 
factory plan of cooperation by which students of the college might ' 
enjoy the facilities offered by the Federal ex]>erimont station or hv 
which they might l>eeome of ser\ ice to the experiment station and the 
Territory by being trained as Workers at the station. 

It is not the function of this investigation to phuv the blame for 
this unfortunate coiidition.of affairs. That an entire lack of under- 
standing and of cooperation d^es. however, exist lie tween the two 
Federal agencies for the promotion of agriculture is a mutter of 
common knowledge ami must he opienty recognized. The commis- 
sion can not attempt to weigh the value of -the legal and personal | 
arguments both for and against the consolidation of these two Fed- 
eral interests. It can only point to the fact that from an educational 
standpoint there is no question of the value which might be gained 
by the students of the College of Hawaii were the resources of the 
course in agriculture amplified by the free use of the facilities of the 
experiment station. Whether it would he necessary to unite both 
agencies under the control of the university in order to accomplish 
this end depends entirely upon the willingness manifested by both 1 
to enter into a close working agreement without such union. 

The mainland shows numerous, examples of independent Federal 
experiment stations and, also of Federal experiment stations under 
the control of land-grant colleges. The whole question is one which 
affects not Hawaii alone but many mainland States as well. The 
commission can only call attention to the very wasteful and unsatis- 
factory conditions now existing in Honolulu and recommend that. 
Congress through a prop>er;comrnittec consider plans by which these 
two functions of instruction and research, both supported by Fed- 
ora! funds, may be brought into closer rein t ion and their work ' 
coordinated. ' ' ■ ■ 1 

Hie relation between the college and the' Territorial bureau of 
agriculture and forestry is of a somewhat different nature. In this I 
case both the Federal and the Territorial Governments are repre- 
sented. . Also, the Territorial bureau exereises numerous functions 
which do not fall within the province of an educational institution. 


f 
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as, for example*. indhe power. There is no doubt, however, that 
manydbf the activities of the bureau would furnish excellent training 
for college students with eventual lienefit to the Territory. It is 
food for serious thought tliat the College of Hawaii has been able to 
establish closer cooperative relations with the only privute organiza- 
tion iu the fit* Id, the Hawaiian .Sugar Planters’ Experiment Station. j 
than with cither of the two organizations supported by the people ut 
large*. As examples may be mentioned the cooperative arrangement 
by which college students in the course in sugar technology work j 
during part of their training on the plantations or in the experiment j 
station of the Sugar Planters*. Association: also, the short course 
iv* -cully given at the' college for plantation men under the joint 
auspices of the college a ml the Hawaiian Sugar Plants* Experiment S 
Station. S 


m.i;o nu: tioinin*. tiuciikus mi; moil schools. 


The pro]H*r training f>f an adequate teaching .force within the Ter- 
ritory is one of the most serious problems which confronts the public 
educational system of the islands. It is discussed ut length elsewhere 
iu the survey report. It falls within the province of the study of 
higher education only in so far as it may bo feasible to use the re- 
sources of the College of Hawaii in bringing about its solution. At 
present no secondary-school teachers are trained in Hawaii. That is. 
all teachers in private and public secondary schools must be imported 
from the mainland. Such a condition is basically wrong, particularly 
in view of the fact that sources of supply on the mainland art* for 
iiie most part inadequate to satisfy the demands of their own con- 
stituencies. The (^nnulssion believes that this duty of training sec- 
ondary teachers is one of the niosQanportant demands now facing the 
University of Hawaii. Tlie addition of a strong department of edu- 
ction to the new college of arts and -sciences would enable the uni- 
versity to accomplish the task satisfactorily, at least until such time 
us Mu* members in training warrant the establishment of a college of 
education as a separate unit of the university. For the success of such 
a plan the cooperation of the public school system isTndI$pcn$Sble. 
The con.utEsion recommends that the board of regents of the uni-* 
versitv take tTie initiative in the formation of a training course for 
siMondary.-school teachers by inviting the cooperation of the* public- 
school authorities in the consideration of a cooperative plan similar 
to that in use at the Teachers' College of the University of Cincin- 
nati. 


JtKsfc.lKCH. 


The resources of the College of Hawaii have not* in the past given 
op|>ort unity for tin* larger development of the research function. 
Nevertheless this function is justly, rccognizod as purl of the debt 
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which a State institution of higher education must repay to its con* 
stituency. The practical trend of research work in an institution of 
this type is a not unnatural result of ' the attendant circumstances. 
The great debt which Hawaii and the entire oriental world owe to 
the College of Hawaii for its researches in leprosy and its cure, lias 
already been mentioned. Numerous other fields of local importance 
are open, and it is here particularly that the first develo|>ments in re- 
search must bo made. The administrationlms not Ihhmi blind to these 
opportunities as is evident in the acquirement of the aquarium in 
Kapiolnni Park for research in marine biology, and in the arrange- 
ment recently completed with the Bishop Museum for securing a hiirh- 
grnde man to function as professor of biology and director of the 
marine laboratory recently provided for by a gift from tlu\<(\ M. 
Cooke estate, the museum to ayt as a dejiository for his systematic 
collections. Other obvious fields for research, such as tropical agri- 
culture. Polynesian languages, history, etc., have already been men- 
tioned. The hoard of regents should undouhtcdlvyoiitinue to recog- 
nize such functions as pail of the legitimate duties of the university. 

SKItVIOK Til T1IK (H.M.MIMTV. ^ 

I he most serious problem confronting the Pnivorsity of Hawaii 
is that of extending its sphere oLusefulness until it touches the daily 
lives of the greatest possible number of the Territory's inlmhitiy^s. 
With such functional extension should go. hand in hand, an adequate 
service of information ,in ordePthut the nnivei-sitvs supporting con- 
stituency may become aware of the services which they have the right 
to ask ond which the institution is reudy-to furnish. The gravest and 
most frequently related criticism of the college which the commission 
heard during its stay in the islands was the charge tlmt people in 
general knew very little about it and its activities and consider it in 
the light of a function of government conducted for a select few alone. 
No one except those in charge of the institution’s administration, can 
correct this condition. It is a well-prowl fact in educational ex- 
igence that the tax-supported institution owes to itself and to it* 
constituency the duty of building up in its community a desire for 
the educational facilities which it lias to offer. It has not the right 
to assume a u take-it-or-leave-it” attitude, as the private institution 
sometimes does. It must he an active force for education, not merely 
a passive source of supply, and above, all it must assume the burden 
of informing its supporters as to what they may expect to receive from 
its resources in men and materials. 

Analysis shows two reasons for the not- unfounded criticism which 
has been directed against the college in this regard. The first lies in 
the lack of iunds in the past for carrying on extension activities of any 
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kind. The Territory of Hawaii was eliminated from the provisions of 
tlie Smith -Lever Act, and it will doubtless require an amendment to 
this art of Congress before the Territory is legally entitled to share in 
its benefits. As regards Territorial funds, the college has never had 
any appropriation for extension work, though from time to time small 
amounts taken from the office maintenance fund have been used for 
>mh purposes.- The second reason is probably to be found in the 
muss of detailed work which has centered in the president’s office, 
lining that executive hut little time for^ny constructive planning 
of extension activities. Whether vigoroUC effort a number of years 
ago might not have corrected both of these conditions is a. question 
which has Item several times asked of the commission. The answer 
is of little importance at the present time. Of utmost importance, 
however, is the necessity of adopting a definite policy, for the future 
of extension work in its broadest interpretation. In this particular 
phase of the situation the commission is vitally interested and desires 
to offer a few suggestions. 

The main industry of Hawaii is agriculture. The sugar industry 
(and to sfuno extent the pineapple industry) has already provided 
amply for Us own scientific needs through private funds. While 
this largely preempts the research, field, yet it need not be a bar to 
work of a similar nature ^it the university nor to extension courses 
like that j list given to sugar planters. However, it is neither the 
sugar nor the pineapple industries which particularly require the 
help of the l>est facilities of public higher education. Rather it is 
the small homesteader, constantly increasing in numbers; who needs 
scientific guidance in his attempts at diversified agriculture. When 
the United State's entered the World War there was established a 
Territorial Food Commission, of which President Dean. {>f the 
College of Hawaii, acted as executive officer for a few months. At. 
that time a system of county agents was organized throughout the 
islands. Although the governor continued this county-agent system 
under the auspices of the college for a time, the legislature declined 
to make it a permanent institution. Af the same time the Federal 
experiment station has a Federal appropriation for agricultural ex- 
tension work and maintains two substations, while the lust legist 
I at are provided funds for the erection of an agricultural experiment 
station on Hawaii with the understanding that this is to be under 
the direction of the college . 10 

Until the division of Federal authority can be adjusted by legisla- 
tion or by a mutual understanding, jthe whole problem of extension 
work in agriculture is a difficult one to solve. The situation in many 
.of the mainland States, however, seelms to justify the reeognition of 

wf r resident Dean to the Federal Survey Coinmliwloti. 
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the combined college of agriculture and mechanic arts and the Terri- 
torial university as the proper agency to take the lead in this work. 
The commission therefore recommends that the Territory encourage 
die establishment of agricultural extension work in its various recog- 
nized forms in connection with the University of Hawaii, and that, 
the university authorities use every means in their power to extend 
tiie benefits of thus activity to the agricultural interests of the 
Territory. 

The duty of the university to its extra-mural constituency does not 
cease here. Even’ problem which Iuls to do with the welfare of the 
Territory and its inhabitants is a legitimate subject of university 
intcjest and a possible Held for university activity. The racial situ- 
ation and the labor conditions arising therefrom bring opportunity i 
for social sendee of an uuusuul type. Hawaii realizes that her lal*>r, 
once ignorant and submissive, is demanding more and more, not only 
in wages, but also in recreation, education, and environment. As a 
result the plantations on the various islands are becoming interested 
iu matters pertaining to the welfare of their laborers- and their 
laborer* families. Hence demand is arising* for jicople who have 
been trained in welfare work of all kinds. Here is patently an op- ; 
port unity for the university To render a hroad**ervice bv training | 
persons for such work with the imputation of the islands as a work- . 
ing laboratory. i 

I he task of adult education ia now generally recognized a j 
proper part of the work of the college or university. Such education 
is usually given by the evening-class method in the larger centers of 
.population, and is pursued by those who, occupied during the day. aiv 1 
willing to use leisure hours to gain or supplement a college eduen- 
«** tion. Maturity and the study of necessary prerequisite subjects (if 
any) form the only entrance requirements. While such classes often 
tend to become somewhat “popular" in nature, intelligent elimina- 
tion of the unfit allows the possibility of doing work deserving of pol- 
lege credit. There is undoubtedly room in Honolulu for classes of 
.this kind under university direction. Probably also each of the other 
larger islands could support classes in carefully chosen subjects of 
general intend iri its largest center of population. In such work the 
university is freed from the competition of the mainland colleges. 
T he rem oteness of the island necessarily diminishes the oportunities 
ftfF* mental nnd intellectual improvement which the inhabitants of 
^the mainland enjoy. It also diminishes the number of distracting 
dements in the, form of |>opular amusements. The University of 
k Hawaii should find an unusually 'fertile ground iri which to sow the 
seeds of such extension work. The people of Hawaii, old as well as 
young, have, in their turn, the right to look to their university for 
intellectual stimulation and leadership. * 
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Comparable to the scientific service proposed for the inhabitants 
of rural districts through extension work in agriculture is the benefit 
which might come to the people of the entire Territory anti of Mono- / 
lulu in particular, by 'the establishment of a Territorial bureau of 
tests at the university. The equipment now at hand in chemistry, 
engineering, and other technical laboratories already provides the 
t necessary apparatus for testing l>oth physically and chemically the 
various materials' and supplies purchased by the Territory or by any 
of ils subdivisions. The commission is not informed as to what 
facilities are at present available in other agencies for bacteriological 
testing, food examination, etc. t Any such functions, t^pt already pro- 
vided for, might well Ik 1 assumed* by the university. The employ- 
ment of a single competent man to give his entire time to public test- 
ing work would, without question, represent a . good investment in 
the saving to the Territory’ made by the rejection of unworthy mate- 
rials. 

Under the heading of u Service to the Community n the commission 
has made no effort to list exhaustively all the lines of possible en- 
deavor. Rather it has tried to indicate a few directions in winch 
constructive activity might well be begun with a reasonable chance of 
success. These are. to recapitulate, as follows: 1, agricultural ex- 
tension work: 2. training social workers for local needs: H, extension 
classes for adult education : and 4, establishment of a bureau of tests 
(chemical, physical, etc.). 

The commission recommends that the university begin to solve its 
problem of making its campus “Territory-wide” by the adoption of 
the suggestions just macle. It is. realized, however, that no advice 
from outside .sources can equal. the wisdom gained by long-continued 
study of the local situation by the university authorities themselves. 
Hence it would ultimately serve best to meet the needs of the Terri- 
tory were the administrative officers and faculty to devote themselves 
from year to year to careful consideration and analysis of Hawaii's 
conditions, with the one end of service in view. The commission feels 
that it is not putting the case too strongly to say that the very life 
and success of the university depend upon its ^road conception of 
this duty. 

SERVICE TO THE PAN-PACiriC STATES. 


Not alone should the University of Hawaii seek t&nmke its campus 
“ Territory wide,” but the commission believes that with vision and 
energy the University' of Hawaii can become the university of the 
Pan-Pacific. Already a commendable movement is well under way,* 
initiated, and fostered by farseeing citizens of Hawaii, looking' 
toward the winning for Hawaii the honor of being designated as the 
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• natural meeting plate for sessions of joint com missions and of scien- 
tific, social, and educational groups made up of leaders in their re- 
*\ spective lines of the several countries bordering on the Pacific. 
There is everV reason for Ixdieving that the University of Hawaii, if 
it were to set about it, could draw on these counties heavily for its 
student body, and in turn could come t wield a powerful influence 
in the development of the rates and |>eopTes of such countries Such 
a high purpose could well challenge the ambition of any university, 

REPORT) XO TO (NVXSTITUEXCY. 

legitimate college publicity may la* generally summarized under : 
i die headings of (a) information for prospective Students, (b) reports ! 
of conditions and activities, and (c) research publications. I’ntler 
the first title is included the college catalogue, special bulletins re-, 
gariling courses, and the like* The second series comprises regular 
annua] reports, special reports, and general publicity matter. The 
i third includes scientific contributions bv mem tiers of the faculty, I 
The College of Hawaii has made regular efforts to perform its duty in ; 
I die first and last respects and has regularly published a s»t of annual 
reports. > It is in the matter of so-called general “publicity ” in which 
teas has !>een accomplished. Many of the problems and achievements 
briefly summed up in the president's reports are undoubtedly worthy ' 
of elaboration and of wide circulation throughout tlie islands. It is 
doubtful whether a general comprehensive report, appearing an- 
nually and perhaps distributed in Upited numbers, can reallydie said 
to serve the purpose of pnhlicitjj^r satisfy the ]>erfeetly legitimate 
desire of the public at large to have information at reasonably fre- 
quent intervals about, the institution which they »rp supporting. The 
need for frequent contacts with the general public has been met in 
many institutions bv the circulation in numbers of nTtiniversity bulle- 
tin. published monthly or even more frequently. Such a publication 
contains the most important student and alumni news in brief form, 
plans and problems t>f the college administration, faculty achieve- 
ments and changes, and academic news of general interest. It does 
not take the place of the carefully prepared annual report, but supple- 
ments it and interprets the university to the general public for whom 
a formal report would have little interest. 

No catalogues or announcements can entirely take the place of 
person*! contact between the high-school student and 'the college 
representative. Most high schools on the mainland are visited an- 
nually by numerous college presidents , or faculty members. Bovs 
and girls in the secondary schools of Hawaii are practically without 
guidance in that most important question of deciding the life course 
after graduation from high school— at least without guidance by' 
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men and women actually engaged in higher educational, work. It 
should be a priipnry duty of a representative of the University of 
Hawaii to visit once or twice in each year each secondary school in 
the Territory in order to give prospective graduates personal stimula- 
tion to attend college and in order to discuss with them impartially* 
^the advantages to be gained at various institutions. Such visits 
would stimulate attendance at the local institution as well by in- 
fluencing a greater number than formerly to attend some college, 
and would give to those interested the opportunity to learn at first 
hand something about the Territory's own university. ' 

The commission recommends that the new University of Hawaii 
lake steps to supplement* its annual report bv the' publication at 
shorter intervals of a circular \>r bulletin of information on unb 
versity affairs to be distributed broadly throughout the islands. It 
recommends also that opportunity l>e given annually to the students 
of all secondary schools in the Territory to confer personally with 
a representative of the university regarding college education in 
general and the advantages of the University of Hawaii in partic- 
ular, and that this opportunity be supplemented by talks to second- 
ary school students bv faculty members, by the circulation of descrip- 
tive literature, anti bv^the enlistment of the interest of high-school 
j teachers and principals* by personal contact and by acquaintance 
'with the personnel and the activities of the university.’ , 

4. SUMMARY OK RECOMMENDATIONS. 

'-l 

t 

etiXCKIINIXti ritKICWCATIoN Enlt COlXKtU; ENTRANCE !\T PUBLIC HIGH 
* SCHOOLS. 

1. That special effort 1)C made at each high school to adapt the cur- 
riculum of each prospective college entrant to the requirements of 
the college of his choice; 

2. That the soundness of tlm principle of the division of students 
in English as now used in the first-year work at the McKinley High 
School be recognized and extended to all high-school classes in Eng- 
lish where numbers warrant such procedure. 

Ik That a socially adapted coui'se in English In? planned for the 
children of non- Engl ish-speaking families, and for others of poor 
~prepa ration and less ability, and that more time be devoted to this 
work with such Students, even though such action result in the neces- 
sity of n longer period than four years for preparation for college. 

'4. That the college : entrance curriculum ns prescribed contain 16 
units. 

5. That the class ]>eriod in all high schools l>e extended to cover 46 

minutes. * V 
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It. CONCKKMXti II 1(11 IKK i;i»l TATIO.V 

<i. That tiie provision of the ’’Art to establish a University of 
Hawaii,” combining the offices of president of tlie university and sec- 
retary of the board of regents. In* annulled by legislative amendment. 

7. That a joint committee lie appointed from the i>o:ird of repents 
of the university jjnd the board of supervisors of the public schools 
(including the president of the university and the su|>erintendent of 
schools) to formulate a plan of mutual representation best suited to 
thedoeal situation and to recommend its enactment by the lepishiture. 

f*. That a financial office lie established at the College of Hawaii in 
charge of a competent anil well -trained accountant under the direc- 
tion of the president nnd the Itonrd. 

9. That a personal expense fund l>c established for the president of 
the* university, to lie used by him in visiting the mainland at least 
on<*e annually, and in visiting the various islands of the Territory 
for the purpose of establishing contacts with the entire constituency 
of the college and extending the knowledge of its work. 

10. That the board of regents confer with the faculty regarding 
the establishment' of a fair rotating system by which the expenses of 
certain faculty members may be paid annually by the college for the 
purpose of attending scientific and professional meeting-* on the 
mainland. 

11. That, the next legislature provide funds sufficient’ to erert a 
suitable library building and u science building. 

12. Tbitfekthc management of the college^ook store be divorced 
from that of the library. 

13. That at least one trained, full-time assistant librarian and imo^ 
or two part-time student library assistants l>e employed. 

14. That in making future additions to the teaching staff the col- 
lege demand at least the possession of the master’s degree from all 

prospective appointees and, if possible, some experience in college 
teaching. 

15. That appointments to full professorships be reserved for those 
who have attained the advanced graduate degree, or who have earned* 
such appointment by 4 unusual work in research or by exceptional 
teaching ability. 

16. That no one lx* admitted as a regular student who can not 

offer 15 units of commonly accepted secondary, school credit for iin-* 
conditional gent ranee or 14 units for conditional entrance, and that 
the practice of accepting as regular students those who have pre- 
pared themselves in highly specialized business or normal bourses 
be abandoned. , , 

17. That the newly inaugurated policylte continued of taxing the 
wealth of .the Territory for the support ofNjje university in a de- 
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grec reaspnably comparable to the practice of the more liberal States 
of the mamlaiuh* g 

N 

( . (’oxait.MM, Tin: m vm.ocmfnt of a imvkrsity or Hawaii. 


IS. That Congress, through a proper committed, consider plans by 
which the functions of instruction and research in agriculture, both 
supported- by Federal funds, may be brought* into closer relation 
and their work coordinated, 

10. That the board of regents lake the initiative in the formation 
of a training course for secondary school teachers by inviting the 
coo|»eration of the public-school authorities i ft the consideration of 
a cooperative plan similar to that in use at (he Teachers 1 College of 
the University of Cincinnati. 

That the Territory cncouhige the establishment of agricultural 
extension work in its various recognized forms in bonnertion \\;ith 
the University of Hawaii, and that the university authorities use 
every means in their power to extend the benefits of this activity to 
the agricultural interests of the Territory. 

2 1 . That the university begin to solve i i s problem of making its 
campus ** Territory -wide *' by the adoption of the following activi- 
ties: 1, Agricultural extension work; 2, training social workers for 
local needs; -i, extension, classes for adult education: -1, establishment 
of a bureau of tests. 

22. That the new University of Hawaii take stops to supplement 
its annual report by the publication at shorter intervals of a circular 
or bulletin of information on university affairs, to be distributed 
broadly throughout the islands. 

That opportunity be given annually to the students of all sec- 
ondary schools iu the Territory to confer personally with u repre- 
sentative of the university regarding college education In general 
and the advantages of the University of Hawaii in particular, and 
that this opportunity be supplemented by talks to socondary-sohool 
students by faculty members, by the circulation of descriptive litera- 
ture, and by the enlistment of the interest of high-school teach- 
ers and principals by personal contact and by acquaintance with the 
personnel and the activities of the university. 

24. That the University of Hawaii set for its ultimate goal the high 
purpose of becoming the recognized university of the Pan-Pacific 
States. - ,-t . 


V * 
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Chapter VIII. ^ 

' THE PRIV ATE SCHOOLS' OF HAWAII. 

v • 

Conte \ rs. - ] . tJpnn hI t Inns ; J*ri vn i< srtmols gruuiH*! ; sto t iMlmi inform:' turn 
rvgurding : pupil « ptr timi-her ; 'irlntlwly f*\v In high 'u-lioni'j i high school rurriruhiiii't 
choKHn ; pupil fnlluri?* ; tminiug ami .vxpgrienn- of irHihor*. L\ l’uiuilmu School : Work 
and spirit; curriculum offered; coaching for college e\aimi;aiion> ; curricula in junior 
ncrttloiny ami floinoutnry *ohmi| ; orgiinb.iitinii ami jiilmlntsirRtion : buildings anti oquip- 
jnont. 3 . Honolulu Milijary Academy; Curricula offer: d ; organization ami administra- 
tion; buildings and equipment. 4. Mid-Pacific Institute; Establishment; curricula; 
teaching rflTi'lency ; ndmintstrntlve features; building and eqiilpniout : nogil* of (he * 
school. S, The Kpiscojml school b : Iulani Srhool ; St. Andrew’* Priory; rocofnincuilat Ions. 

6. Hilo Hoarding School: Establishment; work; buildings and equipment: recom- - 

mendations. 7. Kamehameha Schools : Founding; work offered; vocational an\i claas- 
^■oom vyork unrelated; organization. administration. and rust; po^ll'lllties for Jn*ater 
efflcteiicy ; au analysis ttf the schools* problems; throe jdaus tlistaisKml. H. KohQla Utils' 
SchooUjnd Mammolu Seminary; Last of hoarding schools for Hawaiian girls; nrgouL 
zatlniiTiid wor-k ; ilormitory plan do.-draldo for The public schools to adopt. [f. Ciuiebi'.b.ns 
and recoimmrvdathqi.s. 


1. GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

Tin* private schools of the Territory of Hawaii occupy a unique 
apt! unusually important position in the educational system of these 
ii-Jaml communities. This position has been gained, in the first place, 
Itecuuse of the zeal for education of tiie early missionaries and of the 
organizations behind them. Moii of these schools were originally 
fou iV led by missionary or philanthropic effort for Christian educa- 
tion, and have been supported largely by gifts and widowments. 

• Many of them still continue us mission schools, while^rtners though . 
now independent or undenominational are strongly dimmed with the 
missionary spirit. Several of them are among the oldest schools in 
the islands. In the second place, the public school system is not yet 
fully developed and can not at present satisfy the nceds'of all the 
children. Hecausy of the prestige, maintained by the earlier and 
stronger private schools through the prominence which their gru\l- 
liates have gained, and because of the many superior advantages . j 
which they have been able to offer, and also because the public schools | 
have not been able as yet to keep pace with the growth of child .popu- 
lation, not only have the older private schools flourished, but also 

• many others, for the most part small’ neiffhlwrliood schools, liave 
sprung up in all parts of the islands. Some oTthese are missionary 

-n in motive, but many are purely proprietary. All these schools fall 
approximately into five classes: „ 

‘ 30C ♦ 
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1. Boarding schools industrial in trend or original ptfrpos€La.mLnot I 
giving complete high -school courses. > Examples; Kumehaiueftir- ^ 
sellouts (boys and girls) : Hilo Boarding School (boys only) : Koliala 
Hills' School: Mamutolu Seminary. ^ 

*2. Boarding schools giving college prepalnitory and finishing [ 
courses, as well as elementary school work. ' Kxjiruples: Mid-Pacific 
Institute, including Mills School (for boys), and Kawaiahao Semi- 
nary (for girls); Honolulu Military Academy (boys only*). 

*1. ^:iy schools with boarding departments giving college prepara- 
tory and Iinishing courses. Examples: Punahou School (coeduca- l 
tional); inclmling elementary school, junior academy, academy, girls’ 
hoarding department, and music school; lolaui School (boys only); 

St. Andrew's Priory (girls only): St. Louis Pol lege (bows only). 

4. Small mission schools. Examples: Korean Mission, Chinese 
Mission, etc. - 

a. Small proprietary or ,> select ^schools, supported usually by* tui- I 
lion fees only. , , 

» ' ! 

i:akc<w^ nr.M’KNT of I'ltiv.vTK-snionL mrciaTiox. 'i 

In two of the lnrgot > -schools, Punahou and the Honolulu Military \ 
Academy, the pupils in attehHaawe are mostly ('aucasiau. The* same \ 
^is true of most of the small pjopriefch^r "select " schools. I 

Puuahou lifnits its pupils of other thicft^inm descent to 10 I 
percent. Honolulu Military Academy has no snch^Fulej excluding or «j 
limiting any race or class, but its relatively high t uitiorTltmld^a rd- j 
ing rate operate automatically to exclude. ulUuit a small proporFiOi^ 
of the descendants of other than Caucasians. It is mostly* families of 
this race who are able and willing to pay these rates. . f 

' In the Kamehameha schools the population is almost exclusively 5 
Hawaiian and Part-lla waiian, while in Mid-Pacific it is mainly Jap- 
anese and Chinese, with a liberal sprinkling of other oriental races 
ai*UIawaiiuns. The Catholic schools enroll alwmt equal numbers of ’ 
Anglo-Saxons and Portuguese on the one hand, and of orientals, > 
Huwaiiiins, and Part-llawaiians on the other. r l he^ racial composi- * 
t ions of the Episcopal schools, lolani and St; Andrew's Priory, are I 
alwmt the same as those of Mid-Pacific, while in some of the mission 
schools, such as the Korean or the Chinese Mission, the enrollment | 

. consists mainly of children of one particular racial descent, as indi- | 
rated bv the name. ** * 1 ‘ 

i 

WIDK fAlUATlOXH AMONG SCHOOLS. • \ 


The. purpose of. the following table is to show the vfry interesting 
; and very wide variations among the private schools with reference to 
the several items included under the different (leadings. 
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This table shows the names, locations, ami denominational control, 
if any, of all the private schools of the Territory that reported to the 
department of public instruction for the year ending December 31, 
MHO. It also shows, in order of their numbers, the prerfuling na- 
tional descents of the pupils in each school, the enrollment in the 
elementary (first to eighth) and high -school (ninth to twelfth) 
grades, the enrollment by sexes, the total enrollment, the numlwr of 
teachers, and t lie number of pupils to a teacher. The schools are 
arranged by islands and in the order of the numl>er of teachers. 

This table gives as strong an impression as anything could give 
of the numbers and variety of these schools and the complexity of 
their problems. The most significant facts to be gift here* i »«o 

1. I lie great variety of conditions, constituencies, and tvpes of 
school life which are found in these schools. 

2. The important extent to which tliesV schools are asM>ting in the 
problem of educating nil the children, especially in the kindergarten 
and high-school grades. 

3. Contrary to the usual condition in the States, the number of 
boys enrolled exceeds t lie nnml>cr of girls. 


rrrii.s ix rniv.vTi: schools. 


Thus, excluding the kindergartens, which are nearly all main- 
tained and directed by private effort, the private schools are afford- 
ing elementary education to 1.904 pupils out of a total of 4*2.2% 
and high-school education to *45 pupils out of a total of 2.05K. 

' That is. lj.G.]>er cent of all the elementary pupils of the Territory 
anti 41.5 per cent of all the high-school pupils of the Territory are 
getting their education in these private schools. I 

These schools, including the kindergartens, haye :r>(> ‘out of 1.011, 
or 35.2 jxwent of all the teachers* in the Territory. 

Relatively;- ‘therefore-, the private schools constitute a far greater 
factor in the educational situation in Hawaii than they do in the 
> ^States, especially in the high-school department, where the entoll- 
' i ntent is two-fifths of the whole. ifhd in, the kindergarten department, 
where it is very nearly the whole. \ ' 


V 
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M MUKR OK 1*1* 1*1 L$ TKR TEACHER. 

\ A . *. * . 

\The average nmpheirSof pupils per teacher for all private schools 
\is 2b. This is somewhat less than tlie standard, 25 pupils j>er teacher, 
established -by the North: Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ond qgp Schools. From' the standpoint of the general educational 
situation, it would beJ&gttlHf all were nearer this norm. 

- \ v.. 
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I'rirutc Hchoat* accitnlinp ta.itumbcr of pupil* jwr teacher. 


a 

I'lipiK per teacher. 


1 

Noinr'i of -«‘liooN. 


I’umk 


. Number 
of schools. 


1* t ** — ...■ 

i 

! 

/facile Home. . . • 

\ Honolulu Free Kindergarten 

Hiirahauoll 1 

Kaimuki Private < ^ ! 

Kula Sanitarium. Maul ’ 

Hilo Boarding 

Kamehanaeha School tor <7 iris 

• 

tik 1 L°.\ 

Kamrhamcha School lor Uo\ s T 

Kohala flirts*. Hawaii * 

Mrs. Wilder’s Private , 

lAVHIliUn and Man* Alexander I'niNonup', M :ttii '. 

llethel Street Gramm or 

Mrs. Wood's Private 

Mitls. Oahu 

F.wa Private 

Kalthi Kindergarten 

St. KHralieth’s Mission ' 

Kauiilahao 

r. p.ui. 

Honolulu' Mil H an* Acnrierm 

Kamehamcha Preparatory. • 1 

fVtle Kindergarten .* 1 

Muriel Kindergarten ‘ 

Maunaolu Seminary. Maui 

l'unahou Academy 

[Valiev School 

Kaplolanl C.lrls* 

lolani School 

St. Andrew s Priory * 

Fort Street Kindergarten .' 

Punahou Junior Academv 

Miller Street Kindergarten 

I’alama Kindergarten j 

Baldwin House Kindergarten, Mau1 t . 

Academy of Sacred Heart, Honolulu. .* 

Alex. House Kindergarten, Maui. .* 

* * 

2>’-2(.‘i 

1 

2-2i».P | 

S 

j 

i 

IV IP. 9 ' 

Korean Christian Institute ? 

Uillia Kindergarten ’ 

' Chincasc Mission. Hawaii 1 

[Chinese Mission, Honolulu. ................. — .....! 

Mother Rice School 

St. Mark’s 

Hilo Free Kindergarten 

The Sacred Heart, Maui 

St. Mary's Mission 

A M4.9 

Sacred Heart Convent (kolecO, Honolulu 

+V+O.JI 

Sacred Heart, Hawaii 

;ji ,\j.o 

[St. Joseph's, Hilo ^ 

<Kt. 1,0111* 


[Sacred Heart Convent (tree t 

• 

UMV4.Q . . 

frit. Mary's, Hilo * 

Walakea Select School r Hawaii 

I2» ami o\t r. . 

St. Anthonv C, iris’. Maul 

St. Anthonv Bovs*, Maui 

l'aia Kindergarten, Maul 


llamakuapoko Kindergarten, Maui 
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Schools having only u few pupils per teacher have a high cost per 
pupil-year for instruction and overhead charges unless the overhead 
is abnormally reduced and the teachers poorly paid. Poor pay for 
the teaching staff almost always means poor instruction and a narrow 
outlook. So nl$o a small pupil-teacher ratio is disadvantageous for 
pupils of normal intellect hy reason of their losing the inspiration that 
comes from working together in reasonably lftrge groups. Such Very 
small ratios are necessary in the case of defective of* subnormal chil- 
dren, who in most things must have individual instruction* 
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(,)n tlic otlker hand. n very large number of pupils per teacher re-' S 
duces the cost per pupil-year hut necessitates either oversized classes 
or too many classes per day, or lxitlrV which overworks the teachers 
and prevents the pupils from getting a sufficient individual atten-. 
turn. The recognized standard is 22 to 25 pupils peV teacher for* 
higlvschnnl work and 32 to 3<> for elementary work, which makes a* 
good compromise between the demands for individual attention to 
pupils hy teachers on the one hand and the conflicting demand for j 
economy on the other hand. ' 

Oil examining the preceding table with these* principles kn mind, 
it will lx? seen that those 12 schools which have fewer than in pupils 
per teacher are uneconomical if not extravagant, with no special 
compensating advantage excepting in such possible cases as when 
subnormal or defective or erratic children may be uftnler s|>ecinl in- 
struction. Looking further down the table we find 12 other schools 
with 35 up to X5 pupils per teacher. These schools can not give ofli- 
f cient instruction unless thfcir teachers have great skill and endur- 
ance and unless their instruction is prevailingly of the memory and 
drill types. 

The only way to prevent these extremes without sacrificing other 
requirements of good sthool -administration is to get more teachers' 
where the ratio is too large and to get move pupils or consolidate 
schools where it is too small. These conditions should he given consid- 
eration hy those who are primarily interested in these schools, namely, j 
the managers of the schools and the parents of frheir pupils. 

One further point should receive attention before leaving this 
subject. Statistical norms are sometimes very misleading' in so- 
cial cases wherein conditions differ essentially from those of the 
(‘uses with which they are classed: and it is therefore necessary fcp 
know these conditions in order to avoid erroneous interpretations 
with respect to the norm. For example, one elementary schdM has 
GO pupils and 2 teachers and another has 30 pupils and only l 
r teacher. The number of pupils to' a teacher js the same in l>oth. j 
Are they .therefore equally efficient ? By no means. Assuming that* 
both undertake to give the same number of subjects hr the same 
number of grades, the one having two teachers should ^be just 
twice as efficient as the other, because t\\o classes can l>e going 
simultaneously in the former of every one in the latter through- 
' out the school day. If there were no necessity for differentiating 
classes witn .reference to grades and subjects, the one-room one- 
teacher school might conceivably be as efficient as an eigjjt-room 
eight-teacher school. Yet all persons familiar with rural schools, 
for example, know that in. the one-room rural school in which eight 
grades are taught the teacher can give to each grade only one- 
v eighth of her school day for all the subjects in which she. gives 
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instruction in that grade, vVhereus -in an eight-room eight-grade 
eight-teacher school each teacher can give all her school day ‘to one 
grade. Each school .wight , have the optimum number for ele- 
mentary grades of 30 pupils per teacher ami yet. all other things 
being equal, the latter is eight times as good as the former and 
costs no more per pupil. Such facts as these must always be borne 
in mind when interpreting statistical analyses. 

RELATIVELY SMALL NUMBERS ENROLLED IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The summary below shows another very .significant fact. Only 3 
per cent of the public-school pupils and only 14.0 per cent of the 
4 private-school pupils ure high-school pupils, and only 4.'> per cent 
of ail pupils, public or private, are enrolled in the public and private 
high schools. The corresponding, ratios for the public schools of 
seven American cities are as follow.-.: 1 Newton. Mass., 2o,l per cent; 
Brookline, Mass., 23..“> per cent; La Crosse, Wis., 22.0 per cent; Mont- 
clair, X. d,, Is. 4 per cent: Solway, X. d., 12 per cent: Springfield. 
III., 11.7 per cent : (Cleveland. Ohio, 0.7 per cent; average, 17.G i>er 
cent: median, IS.] per cent. Xewjton and Brookline are wealthy, 
'high-class residence cities v while Cleveland is a large manufacturing 
city with a big proportion of recently arrived foreigners. The aver-, 
age or median of these cities may be taken as fairly typical of city 
conditions over the mainland and gives us a rough norm for com- 
parison. Takiug 18 per cent as the norm, we find tfifci for the public 
high schools and for all high schools combined, both public and pri- 
vate. the Territory of Hawaii is far behind, while for the private high 
schools alone, which draw the bulk of their students, l>oth elementary 
and high, from the city of Honolulu, the ratio approaches creditably 
near to the norm. , 

For a fair general comparison of this sort we should have the 
figures for entire States in the West and South, where, as in tlie 
Territory of Hawaii, population is scattered or where unskilled labor- 
ers uiake up a large proportion of the population. 

$ u hi nun' {/ nf rni'olt uiriits rsrhtstirr nf tcimtn'ifnrtt nx. 


Private KfaodU evolutive of klndergartenr . 

Public schools 

Public end prime oxriruivc of kindergartens. 


■ 1-le- 

mentary. , 

lilph 

stkoob. 

Total. 

4,m 

tUo 

0,749 

07,192 : 

1,190 

125 

42,299 ; 

2.AW 

14, C74 


Per cent of ell private fcchoof pnplk enrolled In private hlfh school* u. 7 

Per cent of all public school pupil* eu rolled In public high schools 3.# , 

Ptr cent of all edteot poptts eordfed in an hij(h ncfcoofei 4 , A 


* Calculated from table on p. 41 of Methods and StnodardH for Soria I tMioot Survey*, by 
Dou C. BHaa. IK C. Heath & Co., Bvetau, IMS. . 
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The following are some of the ratios for single States and groups 
of States in the year 19lb, taken from the 1917 report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, page 23. In California. 14.no per 
cent of the school population is in the high-school division: in Mas- 
sachusetts, 12.89 per cent; in Utah, 10.39 per cent; in Nevada, 7.38 
per cent; in Arizona. G.40 per cent. For the whole Western Division 
it is 11.43 per cent; for the North Atlantic, 9.23 per rent; for -the 
North Central, 8.93 per cent; for the South Atlantic, 4.13 per cent: 
and for Che South (Central, 4 per cent. 

In. reference to this ratio of high-scool enrollment, both public 
and private, to total .school enrollment in schools, Hawaii, with 
4.5 per cent, is behind all the North Atlantic and North Central 
States; behind nil the Western States excepting New Mexico, with 
3.77 peaViti behind four of the South Atlantic States — Delaware, 
with 5,‘^^er cent : Maryland, with 5.57 per cent : Virginia, with 5.53 
|>er cent; and West Virginia, with 4.82 per cent — and behind one of 
the South Central States, Texas, with 5.0f> per cent. She exceeds all 
the remaining Southern States, whose ratio> range from Oklahoma 
with 4.44 ]H»r cent to South Carolina with 2.55 per cent. 

moil-si lami. fmioi.i.x! knt roMiuin.n with total inhumation. 

A not he!* comparison may U» made on the basis of the ratio existing 
Iwtween the enrollment in public and private high schools a fid the 
total population. 

In the Territory of Hawaii for every lO.OOo persons in the popula- 
tion 77 pupils are enrolled in the high schools. On the basis of this * 
ratio Hawaii ranks with Georgia, New Mexico, Arkansas;. and ton* 
isiana. whose ratios are, respectively, 77, 77, 79, and 80. | 

Only two States rank l>elo\v her — Mississippi, with a ratio .of 71, 
and South Carolina, with 68. The highest ratios are California, 294; 
Utah, 280; Iowa, 273: anti Massachusetts. 262. The ratio for Nevada 
is 98: for Arizona, 139: and for Wyoming, 145. These ratios also 
are taken from the table of the Commissioner of Education’s report, 
191 7,* page 23. 

HIGH-SCHOOL CUItRIcrU MS C1IOSKN UY ITPILS. 

Three curnculums are authorized in the public high schools by 
the Territorial department of public instruction: The college pre- 
paratory, the commercial, and the general. These same curriculums 
prevail in the private schools with very few and inconsequential 
modifications, excepting in the ease of the Kainehameha schools, 
which are primarily vocational and have work which corresponds 
to high-school work only in the ninth grade. 
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The purpose of the following table is to show for the larger and 
more typical private high schools the relative popularity of the 
three curriculums as revealed % the choice of the students. Some of 
the schopls were unwilling to furnish data, so they could not be in- 
cluded in this-table. It is believed, however, that the general attitude 
toward these curricula in the four schools whose enrollments are 
tubulated is fairly typical of that to he found in the others. 

Dixtribution of pupil* by curriculum# and mi xcm in fotrr private hiyh xchooln. 


Name of school. 


Puna hon : 
Hov>. 

■ Hrls.. 


Tola). 


Honolulu Military Academy: 

Uo\ s onlv. . ... - 


Itkl-Pftcinc: 

Mills i Ikoysl * 1 

Kawaiahao fplrls) > 


T ofal . 


EpL^opal schools: 

I'tl.uii ( hoys: 1 

M. Andrew s Priory (girts)' 


Total ; 

< Irani! total 5 schools. 


* Col lop n 

1 Com- 
] ratrcTal. 


1 .Grade IX 


prv| (ara- 

General. 

1 timiis- 

Total. 

lorv . 


j tributod. 


04 

j 

j 1° 

9 

0 

113 

; 98 

i 11 

3) 

0 

143 

192 

i 

43 j 

0 

258 

39 

i 

j. 

0 

39 

j... =■ 

! 37 

23 

7 

37 

104 

5 1 

:i 

2 

10 

20 

42 j 

! 20 

9 

47 

124 

’ i 

10 | 

9 

fl 

24 

43 

0 j 

0 

3 1 | 

0 

. 33 

10 ; 

9 

33 | 

24 

78 

I 2S i | 

yj' 

85 | 

71 

«5 


1 In theso schools there Is noditrcrentiation of curriculums in Grade IX. 

1 lus table shows the distribution of pupils by curriculum and 
sexes^ in the four largest private high schools under Protestant or 
undenominational control. It indicates a very decided preference 
for the college preparatory curriculum. The tendency is especially 
strong in the first three schools, whose influence toward higher edu- 
cation is very pronounced and active. It is highly desirable, of 
course, that this should be so; but it might be well for all these 
schools to consider whether the college preparatory course is the best 
for pupils who do not intend to go to college, but who choose it for; 
other reasons. Perhaps strengthening and vitalizing the other cur- 
riculums so as to make them more valuable for general education 
would draw into them, both from within and without the schools, 
more pupils who are headed directly toward commercial and indus- 
trial life, and would give these LetteY training for their life work 
than they would get in the preparatory Curriculum or by going into 
business or industry directly from the elementary schools. In this 
connection the discussions regarding the curriculums in this chapter 
and the chapter on the public high schools should be given careful 
consideration and study. , 
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SIZES OF CLASSES IN THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

A very important item affecting ix>th ewnomv and efficiency in the 
administration of a school consists in the* sizes of the sections in 
which the pupils are grouped for classroom and laboratory work. 
The following table shows for each of nine private schools that were 
studied somewhat intensively bv the survey commission' how many 
classes there 'were enrolling* each of the nunrl>ers of pupils that arc 
indicated in the first or left-hand columns. Other things being equal, 
that school is both most economical and most efficient which holds 
t he greatest proportion of its sections to enrollments l>etween 2 2 and 
-hS pupils. Very small sections moke the cost of instruction higji if 
teachers an* adequately paid anil they do not afford so good oppor- 
tunities as medium-sized sections for group cooperation and collec- 
tive enthusiasm. Very large sect ions, on the other hand, though they 
reduce the cost of instruction, do so at the expense* of overloading 
the teachers and depriving pupils of a fair share of individual atten- 
tion. The purpose of the table is to show how these schools stand 
Tvith reference to this feature of.administrution. % 

Rrritatitm section* or tia**es for vine private nr ft (tots, distributed aectnrdiuft to 
numbers of section* of tm It size. 
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Total. 


66 : 


53 | 47 


7 | 7 1 


A glance at this table shows that none of these schools have classes 
that are too large. Those enrolling from 26 to 4b are all elementary 
classes, which, if too large, can be divided by the teacher into two 
sections, to be handled separately, one section studying while the 
other recites. 

The great majority of the sections in nearly all* of these schools are 
seen to include from 15 to 25 pupils each, which is near the optimum 
range for high-school work, but less than the optimum range^for 
elementary work (i. e., 32-116) when economy as well as efficiency is 
considered. 

The percentages of very small classes in each case are evidently 
much higher than is usual in the public schools. This condition is 
the controlling factor in the high cost of instruction per pupil when 
adequate salaries are paid, and is a large factor in the total tost per 
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pupil when based on all educational expends. In mOst 'cases these 
clasps are in elective subjects or subjects in the upper years of the 
high school. In small high schools some of them can not be avoided. 
In other cases it is advisable to combine juniors and seniors and give 
them each a pair of courses in alternate years. In still other cases, 
such as very small foreign-language classes, it may be best to reduce 
the numl>er of languages offered. In vocational classes, where upper- 
class pupils arc working on the project-problem plan, it is possible 
for a single tafther to handle two oHIhore smalt sections in the same 
time period, since the instruction is individual, and in mych of Uieir 
work the pupils are able to go ahead "independently of one another, 
and with only a little attention from the teacher now and then. 

• % 

* PUPILS WHO OK I)KOP OUT. 

The table which follows is to show for the schools investigated what 
their practices are with reference to promotions and to holding yM)ils, 
in school. In general a very large percentage of failures and elimi- 
nations indicates something radically wrong somewhere in the school 
wherv' itroccurs; and, on the other hand, a school which records, go- 
failures or eliminations, looks, on the face of things, too good to l>e 
true. It may be 100 per 'cent excellent, yet, again, it may be passing 
its pupils along without requiring of them any real effort. To know 
exactly what is happening, then, one must go behind the returns and 
investigate. A percentage of failures and eliminations ranging be- 
tween 10 and ^0 is common to good ghouls and may be considered 

../•-normal. Percentages above 20 indicate pathological conditions ami 
call for diagnosis and treatment. Percentages below 10 \nay indi- 
cate exceptionally good and wholesome conditions, or may indicate 
that the 'school is" not exacting good honest work from the pupils. 
There is in almost every school, ns“there is almost everywhere else, a 
small percentage of individuals who can not or will not do the work 
and who must, therefore, fail or be eliminated even after all possible 
skill and effort have been used in order to induce them to -.apply 
themselves to their studies. 

** /-VrfJurr* anti /‘liininationx in It private xrhoolx and department x, 
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This table shows a wide variation umgng the 11 prominent private 
schools listed with reference to the percentage of losses by failure and 
by elimination. This vuriat ion ranges from no loss in a small neigh* 
borhood private school to 44 per cent for the Hilo Boarding School. 
A percentage of failures ami eliminations that runs^higher than from 
l.Vto 20 ]>cr cent of the total number of pupils usually justifies the 
inference that all is not well in the school* and indicates that aji 
earnest search for the causes is in order. Are too many poorly pre- 
pared pupHs admitted? Are the curricula ill adapted to the pupils’ 
needs and interests'? Is the teaching inefficient? Are the teachers 
too drastic in their application of standards of promotion t Do the 
kinds of promotion tests that are applied really tost^the knowledge 
and skill which the school aims to impart or do they test some other 
and unrelated thing? These things should be thoroughly inquired 
into by the supervisors and teachers of the schools whose mortality 
records are too high. These officials should read carefully the discus- 
sions' of this subject in other parts of this report and in the Memphis 
Survey Uepor^J biited States Bureau of Education. Bulletin. 1019, 
No. 50. Part l, pp. S where they will find somewhat extended 
discussions of this problem. 

TRAININ’?* AND EXPERIENCE OF TEACHERS. 

Two of thy most important factors in the efficiency of a school are 
the extent of training and of experience that its teacluVs have had. 
The purpose of the following table is to show, for comparison, the 
weight of these important fact ore for each of the schools from which 
we were able to secure the facts with reliable completeness. 

hintributiuii arrttrdinti tu pears of training and pear# of cTperirtree of tea chert 
in tor tain private school*. 
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Jt is evident from this table that Punahou, Honolulu Military 
Academy, and Mills School make a very good showing on both train- 
ing and experience. They insist on college graduation and experi- 
ence for all teachers who give instruction in ,the so-called college 
preparatory subjects. The teachers who have not lmd full college 
training are almost exclusively teachers of elementary or vocational 
subjects, and nearly all of these have had some normal school or 
pedagogical training. Full returns from the teachers of Tolani 
School were not obtainable though earnestly sought. Kamehameha 
School for Boys eijjjlovs vocational teachers on the basis of long 
tind varied experience and skill in their special' linos of mechanical 
work and on ability to teach these processes, not on the basis of train- 
ing in advanced technical schools or colleges. A vocational, shop 
teacher must ho a skilled mechanic and he must have teaching ability. 
Granted these, however, it goes without saying that the more intel- 
lectual training and culture he may have the better. 


2. PUNAHOU SCHOOL. 

A 

Punahou School, chartered in 1853, under the corporate ngmc of 
Balm College, includes the elementary school, grades 1-0; the junior 
academy, •grades 7-9; the academy, grades 10-12, the music school, 
and the boarding department. The schools, are coeducational, but 
the boarding department is for girls only. 

The Punahou School dates back to 1841. It was founded by the 
missionaries of Oahu station aS a boarding 'and day school for the 
children of the missionaries stationed on the islands in order that 
they might educate their children near them instead of sending 
them to the Eastern States. With the approval and support of.ttye 
American board, the school* was opened *on the grounds; which it 
now j occupies, with an„enrollmcnt of 15 boarding pupils' and 19 day 
* pupils. Since that time it has grown through gifts and endowments 
until it has Income a prosperous school with extensive and beautiful 
grounds, good buildings, and with a large and efficient personnel 
.imbued with a‘ fine spirit of service worthy of its founders and its 
traditions. It started as a tuition school and it still charges tuition, 
but it gives more than it receives, for the average total cost of its 
service per pupil is about double the average amount^aid by the 
pupils for their tuition. • • 

Originally established .for the children of educated American 
families, it has continued to serve an English-speaking, Anglo-Saxon 
constituency, and holds to this constituency by limiting the admis- 
sions of applicants of other races to. 10 per cent of its student body. 
Being a tuitionwchool, its constituency must continue also to be com- 
posed largely of those who can afford to pay ; but it has a number ot 
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scholarships ami half scholarships which are awarded annually to 
■ such as are judged to need and deservfe them. 

, Because of it,s endownment and consequent indcj/ii'lcnce. this 
school is in a position which affords it the opportunny to exercise 
large degree of leadership in education in the islands* It is. free to 
adopt new educational policies and can command resource* and sup- 
port that wilL-enable it to try out educational experiments without 
waiting for the tardy sanction of t he conwnnnity at large. Punqlmu 
is responsible only to its trustees and to its patrons who are them- 
selves of the educated class and prevailingly hospitable to progressive 
educational ideas. The president and trustees appear fully to realize 
that Punahou schools should aim at nothing short of the largest and 
most effective educational service within their means and power for ♦ 
the prosperity and welfare of the islands ijt large, _and 4 hat they 
should not he satisfied with the limited viewpoint of the typical 
private CoUege-pieparatory school. The training of men and women * 
for broad-minded, intelligent leadership iq the affairs of the islands 
looms large in the vision of tlie.se men, us it should. ^ 

*▼ 

TIIB PROVINCE OF PIXAIIOI , 

This being the ease, it seems clear to the members of the coin in is* 
sioii that Punahou should aim to take an important part in clarifying 
and crystallizing public opinion on educational matters and methods, 
and it should do this largely by keeping in close touch on the one 
hand with the economic, sociological, and aesthetic needs of the 
Territory, and, on the other, with the most progressive educational 
movements on the mainlan<t7 s ^lt should from time* to time select, for 
introduction and thorough trying-out, such new types of 'courses of 
study, methods of teaching, and modes of organization as have been 
proven T>ul in the most progressive communities in the States— always 
aiming to modify them so far as may be necessary to fit Hawaiian 
conditions! , \ 

These schools would thus constitute a provingjground for new ah 1 
valuable ide/is in education, demonstrating their permanent value 
through actual improved results obtained with the children m the 
classrooms and on the campus. Thus in rendering the%best service t<i 
the community it will also serve its own constituency best; and no 
matter how efficiently the public schools may develop on the broad 
lines that an enlightened public educational policy should lay down 
and demand for them, this school will always hold an important 
place, if only it keeps far enough in advance. 

The fact that Punahou is attracting and holding a large propor- 
tion of those children who are likely within a few years to become 
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the leaders of thought and affairs hereabout, throws on the shoulders 
of ils officers and teachers another great responsibly and^rivilege. 

It is that of properly training tlTose future leaders, not nPmdy for 
themselves and their success individually, but for the economic, social, 
civic, intellectual, hnd moral service which the advantages afforded 
them obligate 'them to render ir^hese islands. I>y giving them 
through Punahou an expensive education at approximately half its 
chst, society at large, no less than their parents, is making an in- 
vestment in them on which they should feel obligated to. make $ 
retuVn in service. Hence, while the ideal of leadership in social ana 
civic service should he made prominent in all the secondary schools, 
whether public or private, it should be inculcated ill Punahou with 
particular care. The WlTtrie life of the school should make* for the 
spirit of democracy. gHml~will toward ail races>n4 N C()nditions of 
their fellow citizens. faiKnlay, and the desire tv do things of social 
worth, * , 

CHARACTERIZATION' 

4 

Are the president and faculties of Punahou awake to this great 
responsibility? Are they earnestly, intelligently, and sincerely 
striving to rise to it? In all candor and fairness, after visitation 
in the classes of very nearly all the teachers, and after numerous 
conferences with the president and the principals, \ve have no*hesita- 
tion in answering these questions in the affirmative. The school 
naturally falls short of many of the advanced standards that have 
been set up by progressive educators; but its shortcomings are such 
as are likely to be found in varying degrees and in various phases 
of school work everywhere ip good schools, while in many aspects 
of its work the school takes rank with the very best. 

The pupils of the school are generally good-humored, courteous, 
mutually considerate, and self-controlled. These, trait^they share 
with the pupils of all ■the schools that the writer has visaed in the 
• islands, and in fact with the people, of the Territory generally. 
These are the outstanding traits among all classes, faces, and condi- 
tions, but varying of course with varying degrees of enlightenment. 
In the recitations and all the activities the pupils are orderly anc 
dignified. On the other hand they seem to take life quite easily, 
and most of them do not work very hard. Perhaps this is due 
mainly to the tropical climate, which is not conducive to intensive I 
and continued application. More probably it is because the parents j 
at home are too easy and indulgent. It seems likely, howev er," that a j 
considerable part of it is due to the fact that the teachers generally] 
are easy markers, grading .the pupils too high, and also that me 
ofthem do not set a rapid and vigorous pace in the recitation work.] 
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A general tendency to speed up the work, to drill more rapidly, in- ! 
; tensively, and effectively on memory and skill work when that is in 
order, and to ask problematic or thought questions when* ^linking 
instead of memory is recpii red— more liberal use. of visual aids, such. \ 
as pictures, maps, specimens and apparatus; greater attention to j 
pointing out the practical value of the knowledge to he gained from 
i the lesson; good humored hut invariable insistence on the best work 
| from each pupil tluit he individually is capable of doing, together 
.with lower marks for mediocre anil inferior or unsatisfactory work— - 
| all these means, if used, ought to secure more intensive application 
and more generally effective study, The almost universal testimony j 
of the teachers in th^se schools and elsewhere in l he islands is that the 
white children and the llawaiians will not apply themselves as per- 
sistently as the Japanese and Chinese do; and this should give the 
former and their parents food for thought. 

: aauncru’Ms rcitsm). 

\ With reference to 4, the curriculum needs of the Punahou pupils the 
; most striking fact is the large proportion of them Who are definitely 
.^iming to prepare themselves for entering colleges. Of the seniors 
this year 29 out of 11 have register! such intentions, anil of the 29 
only Care doubtful as to what particular college they wish to attend, 
j Of the 50 juniors 44 have registered such intention, and IT are doubt- 
ful as fo their particular .choices. The colleges receiving the highest 
mimbeY of first choices are Hawaii and California, 12 each, Wellesley 
I 9, Yale 0, Cornell 5. Then follow Harvard, Chicago* and Smith with 
• 3 each, and Mills and Bryn Mawr with 2 eaclu The following re- 

.. eeive onto '.first choice — Illinois, Obcrlin, Mt. Holyoke, Massachusetts 
I Institute of Technology, Wisconsin, Northwestern, Michigan, and 
Columbia. * 

Of the 256 pupils in the grades 9 to 12, 192 are pursuing the college 
** preparatory curriculum, 43 the “general” curriculum and only 21 
the commercial. Most of those taking the general curriculum are re- 
ported to be choosing their, studies in preparation for certain colleges 
so that probably 90 per cent of all pupils in the four upper years of 
the school are definitely aiming at college. 

Probably not all who choose the college preparatory curriculum 
actually, go to college. It would make an interesting study to go 
back through the records of the past 10 years and find out just whdt 
. percentage%ave done so, but it is clearly probable from the facts 
presented that a large majority of those enrolled in this curriculum * 
will go to colleges, and many different colleges at that. Since the 
entrance requirements of ninny of these colleges vary considerably, 
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one from another, it is easy to see that the curriculums of the school 
must have a large* degree of flexibility m order to meet these varying 
requirements. 

jurning to the curriculum, page 18 of the 1918-19 Punahou an- 
nouncement bulletin, we find the' following for the college prepara- 
tory curriculum : 

Required — English, 4 units: mathematics. 2: history (college prep.), 1; 
science 1 ; language, 3 of one or 2 of each of* two (Latin, German, or French) ; , 
ami 3 further units to t >e chosen from the college preparatory courses offered 
Id the departments mentioned above. *, 

Rkrtive — Other units suflicient In number to nm£c up a total of 18. 

This scheme provides for the necessary flexibility as far as the * 
requirements of most colleges are concerned, for it includes the mini- 
mum requi repents made by them in the different subject groups 
and allows a range of options and electives that will enable w each 
candidate to make his adjustments to the maximum requirements of 
his chosen college in the various subject groups. ^ 

Turning to the content outlines of the courses, pages 22-35 of the 
announcements, we find that the college courses in all subjects are 
in line with the requirements of leading colleges: and, in addition, 
that most are distinctly progressive, embodying some of the recent 
advances in subject matter and method. For example, in English 
IV, t\ choice of reading courses in the four, types' of literature (novel, 
drama, poetry, and short story) is offered, and for the noncollege, 
preparatory students hi the juniof anti senior year’s courses in the - 
reading of the current magazines. There are also courses in*Bible, 
oral expression, rhetoricals. dramatics, and public speaking. These 
latter courses are good in themselves as electives, but one is moved 
to suggest that all of them should be part and parcel of the regular 
four yen vs of English work and that every teacher of English should' 
be expert enough to teach them well. A tremendous amount of time 
is lost in most English classes, some erf which might be thus em- 
ployed; and these real live employments would result in ‘motivating 
the pupils so strongly that they would do all they do now and that 
much more. ’ 

’In the Latin course sight readings featured and some selections 
from Ovid introduced. - This introduction of Latin literature other 
than the conventional Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil might well be. ex- 
tended further. In order to get at sight reading of good but easy 
Latin literature apart from thg regular grind, the pupils could easily 
be incited to ’^bVft^harder artd go faster. 

^ In modern language the outline gives the usual college list of liter- 
ature for “ reading” and the* usual requirements for “prose compo- - 
feitionA It is further stated that coflveKation is practiced from the ' 
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first of each year. The latter statement describes exactly what was 
observed .to exist: but “reading" here, as in many schools and col* 
h’ges, is not reading hut translation. “Prose composition’’ is not 
writing a theme in (iennun or French out of the mind, the thoughts 
coming in the language in which they are to be expressed. It really 
is translation wf Knglisli sentences int>o the foreign language, just 
as ‘'Latin prose composition" is really nothing but translation from 
English into Latin of sentence? from a “ Latin composition’’ text- 
book. The practice in conversation is formal and is for the sake of 
practice instead offer actual intercommunication- of thought in the 
language. This results in failure to get the motivation and keen in- 
terest in conversation which almost invariably comes where the 
natural or conversational method is, used from the first and where 
real reading and real composition are actually done. 


THE MODKKN LANGUAGE SEQUENCE. 


Along the formal lines the modern language teachers of Punahon 
are superior teachers. They have poise, strength, personaluv. and 
scholarship, hut they are using denddangnage methods in too large 
a measure. This may suit some colleges, but usually it does not 
• result in real command and permanent interest in the languages and 
literatures under study. To one who has observed modern language 
teaching widely it is impossible to escape' the conviction that the 
translation method, witli incidental formal practice in conversation, 
which is in use in most of the public and private high schools of 
the islands, is not to l>e compared with the natural method iu which 
conversation begins the first day. with constant use in the loginning 
of action and pantomime, and is kept up in all thtrwork through 
the years. Thus the language itself Incomes at once the only recog- 
nized medium of communication as well as the subject of .^tudy. 
This is the only right way to teach a modern language. Pupils who 
learn early to tall(unrf think in the language they are studying work 
much harder and more enthusiastically, so that they more than make 
lip the time taken in Requiring a practical classroom vocabulary. 

, THE MATHEMATICS SEQUENCE. 

The mathematics sequence, pages 41, 2. r >, 20, takes four years -for 
the .content -ordinarily covered in our best high schools in three 
'-and a half years. “Review for college examinations" is the ex- 
planation. With a good junior high-school organization, such as this 
school has, the simplest elements of algebra and geometry can be 
taught in connection with arithmetic in the seventh and’ eighth 
» grades, and a half year qiight thus be gained: so that with intensive 
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work and the exclusions of nonebsentials sufficient command of 
algebra. j>laue and solid geometry, and plane trigonometry also can 
be gained and .some of the most elementary principles of graphics 
and analytic geometry also can l>e mastered within the three years 
of grades 0, lit, and 11. There is too much dawdling and loss of 
time in the mathematics sequences in almost^all schools, especially 
in the smaller ones. Too much emphasis is placed on such non- 
essentials as addition of long fractions, highest common factor and 
Jowc>t common multiple, square and cube root, reduction of complex 
fractions, and the like. Not enough rapid, intensive practice is 
required in factoring, solving equations, stating and solving concrete 
problems, dealing^ with exponents and radicals, quadratic equations, 
and the binomial theorem. These are the things needed in higher 
mathematics, and mastery of principles and facility in their use 
can bust l>e gained by much rapid and spirited practice with easv 
problems rather than bv much mulling over few but complicated and. 
difficult ones. 

THE IIIMMRV SEQUENCE. 

The history sequence, page 2b, is excellent as to the spirit of the 
scope, content, and met hoi I indicated, and in the types of textbooks 
used. It sli ows a three-year sequence, which approximates con- 
formity with recommendations of the National Education Associa- 
tion committees on social studies in the reports of the national com- 
mission for the reorganization of secondary education. There is no 
provision, however, for community civics in the ninth grade, junior 
academy, as recommended by that committee. We recommend the 
introduction of this subject, or of civic biology, in the ninth grade 
in place of i; general science,* 1 which should be pushed down to the 
seventh and eighth gradej*^TIie civics work outlined for the first 
six grades of the elementary school is most excellent if carried out 
in the full spirit of the outline, and forms a splendid basis for the 
upper work in social studies. It is recommended for careful study 
in the curriculum revision 'activities of the other public and private 
schools of the islands. 

TTIF, SCIENCE SEQUENCE. 

The science outline corresponds in a general way to what is l>eing 
offered in most of the best mainland high schools, and the quality of 
the teaching is -very good, bat not distinctive in its originality. It 
is probably unfavorably influenced in this connection by: college re- 
quirements. More projects and problems of a practical nature, and 
more attention to the local applications of the biological, chemical, 
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ami physicul principles would add greatly to the pull that the 
sciences would exert on the pupils toward the formation of scientific 
§ habits of thought and permanent interests in scientific matters and 

S pursuits, which should be characteristic of the best brains of these 

; inlands. 

* (\ Till: COMMERCIAL SEQUENCE. 

S The commercial outline, pages 27, 28, 2l>, is stronger in content 

j than the public-school outline, but we believe it gives too much time 

to bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting as such, and not enough 
j to office practice, the handling of olliee appliances, and the content 

I studies underlying the materials and processes of commerce and 

j industry. If shorthand and typewriting were begun in the ninth 

| grade ami continued intensively through the tenth, they would be 

of at l vantage for actual use by the pupils in their work in the upper 
grades; ami practice would be continued incidentally by requiring 
| all class notes to be taken in shorthand and transcribed on the type- 
writer. This would also tend to keep up speed ami form. (iood 
j courses in commercial geography and commercial law are offered. 

| Science, economics, sociology, and current literature should figure 

more largely in the commercial curriculum. The experiment is now 
being tried in the 'school of ofFering special vocational courses in 
| commercial work to be taken by graduates or pupils : in the upper 

yeArs of the general curriculum, on the theory that they will get 
I 1 better training in these after acquiring a good general .secondary 
education. This is out of harmony with the views now held by 
specialists in education; but experiments carried out sincerely and 
; consistently are always profitable, when the attitude isopen minded. 

It will be well to give thi*s matter a thorough test. In order, however, 
| to decide the (pieslion, practical comparison should be made with 

results gained through such a vitalized commercial currietflum as 
has l»een recommended for the public high schools in Chapter VI. 

j THE ART COURSES. ' 

The outline for the art courses is progressive and iiftelligent from 
the first grade elementary up to and through the six years of the 
junior and senior academies. It might be expanded to advantage 
, ‘so as to provide a wider range of projects in design than is 'out- 
lined. Designs in furniture, household decoration, costumes, and 
millinery should be encouraged, and opportunities given in the 
/ manual ami domestic arts shops for those who may wish to execute 
'these designs. The art department should give j more attention to 
promotion and publicity, and it should offer a course in art apprecia- 
tion. It should' open ,a similar course for the iPunahou Mothers’ 
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Club, so ns to interest mothers in the aesthetic side of their chil- 
dren's education. The school music curriculum, which is also well 
planned and 'outlined, should be promoted in the same way. 

Punuhou ought to make these departments just as strong and 
Aggressive all along the line as it possibly can, in order to lead in the 
aesthetic development of the community. Provision for the prof- 
itable enjoyment of leisure hours by all classes of society, especially 
in the lines of music and the representative, arts, is much needed; 
and Punahou School is a -logical center from which this type of 
social development should radiate. This has been recognized by the 
administration on the musical side by the organization of a well- 
planned music school open to all {arsons who are interested and 
qualified to do the kinds of work that are offered. It has also l>een 
recognized on the historical side, for the school is rihiking an organ- 
ized effort to co!lec{ Hawaiian legends, stories, and songs and pre- 
serve them in proper form. j 


MAXIM I, AKTS AN!) MECHANICAL 


RraW 


ING, 


The manual arts and mechanical drawing department, pages 31, 
32. 33, represents a recent development in the school, which is highly 
to he commended on general educational grounds. An intelligent, 
first hand knowledge of the materials.- tools, and processes of in- 
dustry is so important a part of a modern cultural education that 
no school should neglect it. 

This department offers an excellent program in drawing and wood- 
work. .well adapted to the needs of the pupils who attend this school. 
The aim is primarily educational and social, hut the effect will be 
also to promote needed vocational intelligence on the part of those 
who take this course: for a knowledge of materials, tools, and proc- 
esses is of great advantage to all who are preparing for higher edu- 
cation. with the ultimate aim of working into higher positions in 
industry and commerce. 

In this department the project method is l>cing intelligently used, 
and the, teaching activity seems to be moving satisfactorily in the 
right direction, with good results. The proposed extension into 
machine shop and metal work is in the right direction also. Pro- 
motion and publicity among the student body should receive more 
attention in this department ns well ns in those of art and music. 
An antidote is needed for the narrowing tendency of too close limb- 
tation of study to the so-called “college preparatory subjects.” 
Speed the time when college entrance functionaries shall get their 
eyes opened to the educational values of something besides Latin, 
algebra, geometry, and ancient history, and shall get more in touch 
with the living, working world and its present problems. 
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.THE HOME ECONOMICS DEFAIJTMENT. 

The programs of the home economies department look somewhat 
*weuk ns to statement of content and aims when compare'! with 
those in manual arts and mechanical drawing. More work, ami work 
of greater significance should he offered (for the girls, and they 
should he led by intelligent publicity methods to appreciate the value 
for every girl of practical knowledge in the arts of lioilie making and 
home management. No girl is so* choice that she can demean herself 
by learning to cook and sew and make garments, She should be as 
proud of such handiwork as any hoy would-be who had produced an 
artistic piece of furniture or an airplane model that will fly. Kven 
the most exclusive preparatory and finishing schools of the main 
land recognize this, or are yielding to the pressure. of sensible par* 
ents: for their advertisements in the magazines are featuring their 
home economics courses. N 

The courses in domestic science, domestic art, and 'household man* 
agement in Punahou should include more content and more practice 
than is indicated in the announcement, pp. 2t>, HO. Personal hygiene, 
the care and feeding of children, and first aid in sickness and injury 
.should Ik* taught, also the designing and making of dresses and hats. 
The chemistry, physics, sociology, and sanitation of the household 
should receive attention: ami the instructors, furthermore, should 
go out into the community and familiarize the girls with the proper 
guarding of the home and public health through the work of the 
sanitary an^l health agencies of the city. 

CHYSICAL THAI XI NO. 

The principal needs in physical training are games involving run- 
ning, jumping, swimming, folk dancing, and the like for^ developing 
the big muscles of the limbs and trunk, mass drills for forming 
habits of quick, unified and effective response to commands, and 
games involving skill of hand, eye, and body, such as tennis, baseball 
and fencing. Most or all of these are provided in the programs of 
physical training for the girls and in connection with the K. 0. T. C. 
course of military instruction for the boys. Both programs are in 
line with the best educational principles, 

COACHING FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS. 

The members of the commission lielieve that “reviews for college. 
examinations' 1 should not constitute any part of the curriculum of a 
good school^ hether its main function is college preparatory oi^ not. 
If u reviewing and coaching” for examinations is to be recognized at 
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all, this should be permitted only in quiz-clubs voluntarily organized 
ouiside\the class hours and paid for outside the regular tuition. Pu- 
naiiou occupies a |>osition of dignity, strength, and independence 
which should enable it to put the ban of disapproval on coaching 
excepting for pupils who have lost time on .account of necessary ab- 
sence or for such as are manifestly below the average in intelligence. 

Some parents prefer to pay for coaching rather than take the 
trouble" to do (heir own part in making their children attend regularly 
to their school work. They permit them to contract habits of idle- 
ness and loafing, indulging themselves in the assurance that at the 
end of the term a coach will be employed and 'they will be “put 
.through.’' Hoth theoretically and practically the school should set 
its 'face against all such attitudes and customs. 

t l ItltlCl Lt’MS IN THE It xuu; ACADEMY AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 

The eurrieulums in the junior academy and the elementary .school 
are worked out with unusual care; and the modern principle of par- 
ticipation by the teachers in the progressive improvement of the cur- 
riculuins has been observed. The elementary curriculum, th^igh 
very good as printed, is nqw undergoing extensive revision in the 
ham Is of committees of the teachers. l<*d hy the principals. All this 
makes strongly for good and intelligent instruction. In the revision' 
of’the elementary curriculum the report of the committee on mini- 
mum essentials, of the national society for the study qf education, 
and the eurrieulums of the Columbia University schools, (Horace 
Mann and Speyer), and Dewey’s (“The Schools of To-morrow”) 
are being studied. These are among the best sources for progressive 
curriculum study. In connection With curriculum revision we 
recommend the use of mord^>rojeet work in ail subjects, especialty 
arithmetic, geography, history and elementary science, the supply 
and use of more maps, pictures, charts; specimens and other visual, 
aids ifi all subjects, and the introduction of more supplementary read- 
ing ulong geographical! industrial, and vocational lines in all grades. 
IVe also recommend more and better concert work for drill subjects 
and letter questioning for thought work. We recommend featuring 
the socialized mutation in all grades. 

One of the Wst classroom exercises observed in the mathematics 
department was in a class in the junior academy. The teacher had 
stimulated the pupils to bring in fill the blanks and other related 
papers used in the collection of taxes. These were posted in the room, 
and copies w ere also distributed among the pupils, who were discus- 
sing the proper methods of filling them out and the many problems 
connected therewith in a lively, intelligent, and interested manner. 
Pupils are usually interested and will work hard on a. study when 
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they ran see its direct practical application to things that nearly con- 
cern them. This came Very near meeting the test of a good socialized 
recitation, in thatthe pupils werff not reciting to the teacher so much 
as they^were discussing ^ic 'material with one another. 

The geography work, especially in the upper elementary and junior 
academy grade?, is too formal ami bookish. There should be more 
planning of imaginary journeys and more consulting of maps, rail- 
road and steamer literature, gu zeroes, and reliable books on travel 
jn place of some of the formal question and answer and topical text- 
book recitations which now prevail: In literature, all the way 

through, more attention should be given to instruction atid^jrill in 
silent reading. Wherever oral reading (Is required, intelligent prepa- 
ratiftn should be made for it ; and the reader should understand that 
the interest and satisfaction givep to his audience is to he the measure * 
of lus success. 

It is suggested that careful study be given bv the management of 
the junior and senior academies to the curriculum discussion in Chap- 
ter. VI of this report and to the curriculum discussion in the high- 
school section of the report on the survey of the Memphis schools. 
(Bui., U. S. r,u. of Educ.. 1919, No. 50,^>t, 2. Ch. II and pt. 4.) 

The difficulties of meeting the varied college requirements are rec- 
ognized bv the survey eonuAis c don, yet we believe' that it may he 
possible to make stronger, broader, and more logically balanced cur- 
riculums for groups having different aims, thus avoiding some of the 
aimlessness of selection that must come from so free a use of the 
elective system. We hjve most particularly in mind an industrial 
curriculum for boys and a curriculum for girls not expecting to pur- 
sue college courses. Such a curriculum for girls should have a central 
core of home-economics studies and should permit options between 
foreign language on the one hand .and a major sequence in art'or 
music on the other. In this curriculum the college mathematics should 
not be required. Most^rirls have no use for it excepting to get into 
colleges that require it. They would get far better mental training 
and more useful content out of natural science, civics, sociology, and 
economics, with additional opportunities to learn shorthand and type- 
writing — not necessarily to fit themselves for office jolts, but for .the 
purpose of increasing their personal efficiency. The required mathe- 
matics of the home-economics curriculum should he. restricted to 
household and. community arithmetic and the simplest elements of 
algiehra ami concrete inventhmal geometry in the junior academy, 
with the addition of household bookeeping and the arithmetic of 
dietetics and budget making in the senior academy. 

„ Punahou teachers, while representing a higli average of training 
and experience, are not free from errors of classroom technic like 
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those discussed in Chapter VI, Section IV ; and this-discussion is 
commended to them and their supervisors for careful study. 

THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF ITTNAHOIJ. 

Tlie organization, administration, and supervision of Punahou 
^ School are carried out with very exceptional educational intelligence, 
breadth of vision, open-mindedness, and efficiency. Under the presi- 
dent are the principals of the four schools, the head of the hoarding 
department, the librarian, a superintendent of grounds, an engineer, • 
a medical examiner, and a nurse. For the clerical assistance of the 
president and principals there are a clerk and three office assistants. 
Each executive oflicer who needs one has an assistant. The president 
has furnished us ^ with an outline of the aims, plans, and policies of 
the school, which shows careful study of educational problems and 
looks well into the future along progressive lines. In the senior 
academy, there is not so much active supervision as is desirable; but 
in the junior academy and in the elementary school the supervision 
is very good indeed. It includes nearly all the desirable features 
outlined in Chapter VI, Section V. Some of these were observed 
in successful operation. ' 

An excellent feature in the elementary school, is a rack for the * 
teachers, containing the current numbers of the best educational and 
literary magazines. Articles from these are frequently discussed in 
tin* teachers’ meetings, which are held every two weeks. Another 
! noteworthy feature of the administration is the prominence given 
to plans for moral and civic training, whiclvare in line with the best 
educational theories in this field. These plans apparently are in 
operation and are producing good results. 

i THE nriEOINOS AND EQUIPMENT OF PUNA1I0U. 

j The Punahou Campus, consisting of over SO acres of ground, is 
situated in the beautiful Manoa Valley, at the ba.^; of the mountains 
and 80 feet above sea level. There are six buildings CQittaining 42 
classrooms, laboratories, two auditoriums, and a numlier of special 
rooms for various administrative and educational purposes.* The 
library occupies a separate building wtiich also houses h small but 
valuable collection of art works and historical relics. In Castle Ilall 
and Dole Hall are the girls’ dormitories arid refeetdry. 

The classrooms are generally 'well adapted to the purposes for 
which they are used; and most of them are well lighted. There are 
a few in which the light is received from the right instead of from 
the left as it should be, and there are a number of others from which 
the light is. cut off at the tops of the windows by the overhanging 
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roof or the lanais. Plans for fut 



should avoid this 


and should conform to the standard ratios (i/e.. length of window 
not less than one- hit If width of room, and cl ear glu^s area not less 
than one-fifth of the floor area). 

The sketches for future development of the campus and buildings, 
by the architect, give promise of a steady improvement of the plant 
from both the artistic 'and the educational standpoints. The athletic 
grounds and equipment, including tract can d sViimning pool, are 
modem and generous. The erection of a gymnasium is projected for 
* the near future. 

The equipment in good pictures for the schoolroom walls is the hp-t 
to l>e found in the islands, and compares favorably with that in the 
best schools of the mainland. There are^some mans, however, that 
have no pictures. ‘Every schoolroom should have artistic and educa- 
tive decorations of sbme sort. 

The map equipment, though better than that in nios^of the other 
schools of the islands, is very inadequate. blackboard 

outline maps are needed for the element a rysrhiM>l and the two 
academies: also full sets of physical, political, anti historical maps for 
all three schools. A liberal assortment of the topographical map^ 
of the United States Geological Survey and of coast and river charts 
is also needed. These can lx* obtained at nominal expense, and can 
be mounted in the school. The school has a few good maps and n 
, few of the teachers use them ; but maps and other visual aids are used 
far too little hefe ns in other schools in the islands. 

.The junior academy has an excellently planned laboratory i a gen- 
eral science which will easily accommodate 24 pupils at one time. 
More can use it in emergencies without serious crowding. 

The present science building of the senior academy contains *a 
demonstration classroom and two laboratory rooms. The accommo- 
dations are inadequate, as one laboratory has to be used for lx>th 
physios and chemistry. This results in overcrowding and all sorts of 
disadvantage?. Physical apparatus should never be kept in* or near 
a chemical laboratory where the fumes from chemical ex|>criments 
are sure to deteriorate \t 'seriously. The biology room, which is 
used to^house n qnjte extensive collection of museum specimens/ is ton 
small to he used for the three purposes of a classroom, lnboratoK, and 
museum. The general equipment for biology though i letter than that 
in most of the schools of the islnnds r excepting that at McKinley is far 
from generous, and needs development. The chemistry equipment is 
sufficient for good work, hut the chemistry is interfered with hv the 
physics and vice versa. Like the biological apparatus the physical 
apparatus is fair in amoiffi. exceeding that of any other, secondary 
school in the islands. Most of it has been kept in good condition, 
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but there is not adequate space for its proper storage and use. More 
apparatus forduboratory practice, and of the latest design, should be 


These needs are fully recognized by the administration of the 
school; and a complete remodeling and extension of the science hall . 
together with the ]>urchase of additional apparatus is planned for 
the immediate future 1 . In working out' these plans; it is recommended 
that careful study be made of the references given in Chapter VI. 

The equipment for household arts 'is modern and adequate for 
present needs. So is that in mechanical drawing and woodwork; 
but If the manual work g'rows into the popularity which it merits, . 
its scope ami equipment will have to l>e considerably expanded. 

besides the educational buildings there are on the. campus a resi- 
dence for the president, and six cottages for teachers with families. 
Unmarried teacher^ are provided with quarters in the boarding de- 
partment. These (facilities are of gmit.advantage to the school, iq 
providing satisfactory living conditions for the teachers. For the 
further advantage of the teachers, the school maintains a rest cot-* 
tage at Kahula beach, where teachers may sjH’nd their week ends and 
vacation when they so desire. 

The Punahou library, in resjwct to housing, operation, the number 
and balance of choice of books, is unique irt its excellence as a school 
library. The only deficiency noted in the books was in the line of 
the literature that is rapiilly growing up for the promotion of in- 
dustrial and vocational intelligence among children and adolescents. 
The tendency to develop small departmental reference libraries in 
the different schools and departments is to be commended. It makes 
for economy of time, and for more frequent use of the books than 
would l>e secured by sending pupils to the central, library for nil 

books* 

* 3. THE HONOLULU MILITARY ACADEMY. 

This school was founded by its president. Col. TLyG. Blackman, 


of ground and six btiil dings, and valued at $200,000.^1 1 is located * 
at Ivaimuki near Waialae Bay, a mile from the end of the Wainlae 
street -car line. The buildings stand on high ground overlooking the 
ocean. 

The school draws its cadets from all points in the islands. The 
1018—19 roster shows 04 from Honolulu, 10 from Oahu outside of 
Honolulu, T6 from Hawaii. 11 from Maui, 10 from Kauai, 1 from 
Molokai, 2 from California, and.l each from New York State. Minnfe 


added. 
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sot a, anil Japan. The military regime as the title of the school in- 
dicates is a dominant feature of its organization. It began at first 
with insufflation only in the elementary grades; but it now offers a 
12-grade program of studies, and r organized in three divisions, an 
elementary school, grades 1-G; a junior academy, grades 7, 8, 5); and 
a senior academy, grades 10, 11, 12. 

The student body at present consists of 105 fine, alert boys, who 
evidently enjoy and appreciate the life and work of the school. 

Cl liltlCl n.\ olTKl.’KO? 

The curriculum for the first six grades- is similar to that which 
prevails in most American school systems, but is more restricte^tl>an 
is usual in* most of our larger cities. 1 he theory is outlined in the 
announcement bulletin, page 15, as follows: 

l*UEr.\KAT< MtY DEPARTMENT. 

GRAPES I TO VI. 

The currioulum <*f piis ( nx-nt is the standard course which prevails, in 

the best America a schools, ami Is laid down with the purpose of preparing stu- 
dents for the entrance re< pi i remen ts of the junior academy, leading up through 
the academy proper to the acquirement of accredited college-entrance qualifi- 
cations, - , 

Throughout the department stress is laid upon thoroughly grounding the stu- 
dent in the rudiments of education before passing to more advanced branches 
of instruction? ■ The pupil in ins early years, therefore, is required to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of spelling, an intelligent grasp of the use of the English 
language, facility in reading, a practical business handwriting, and a ready 
application of the elementary rules of arithmetic. 

In the lower grades a thordligh grounding is given in reading, writing, spell- 
ing, and in the tallies and simple rules of arithmetic. Attention Is given to 
poetry, elementary English, geography, and simple history. Singing, drawing, 
physiology, and nature study aiv also taught. 

A feature of the work of the preparatory department is the daily recitation 
required of each student- in all subjects. 

Nature study Is not treated as a separate subject, except In the lowest 
grades. A normal boy requires such knowledge frqtn bis own contact with 
nuttfre and from his own general observation, experiment and Inquiry. The 
geographies, readers, and other lesson books abound in useful information re- 
garding mammals, birds, Insects, and natural phenomena. 

Throughout the curriculum an effort-ls made to eliminate extraneous and 
unessential matters which have crept into the popular courses of study -at late 
years, often to the detrlimj^ of subjects of approval and established Jnijjptance. 

The survey commission can not agree with the statement' as to 
nature study. Wo are most emphatically of the opinion that a 
strong course ip nature study and elementary science should extend 
throygh the grades of every -elrhentary and junior school, and that 
such a course would be a most attractive and educative feature in 
this one, where it is easy for the boys to get close to nature in many j 
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of its most attractive forms. We know that some boys will observe 
and learn of nature without stimulation and direction, but that most 
■ of them will not. Yet all can learn to do so under the guidance of 
a wise and enthusiastic teacher who is a naturalist by taste and edu- 
cation. Under suclfc guidance and instruction they may develop 
interest and acquire knowledge and training which will help them 
in all their later studies, and will be a source of pleasure, and in- 
spiration to them throughout their lives. Very few ’boys acquire 
such interest and knowledge without guidance and training. 

We also believe that systematic and thorough class instruction in 
music and sert throughout the elementary and high-school grades 
would add immensely* to the attractiveness and usefulness of the 
school work. 

More speeding up, more intensive ness, and greater technical effi- 
ciency in the classroom teaching would gain the time for these. Also 
if the study problems in English, arithmetic, etc., were made to grow 
largely out of the conditions and circumstances of the nature and 
science work, and oHt. of the commerce and industries of the island*" 
life the motivation for study would be stronger and more intensive 
work would result. 



n) # ^ ^ * 

junior high school organization is to afford opportunity to carry out 
an enriched curriculum, with elements to appeal to many pupils of 
varied interests and needs, and particularly to appeal to those who 
are more easily interested Ha studying and doing concrete things 
than in so much juggling with- abstract symbols. Unless there is 
such a curriculum enrichment and differentiation, and unless the 
junior school has its own separate teaching corps and organization, 
its members being segregated rutheir distinctively from those of the 
other schools, a school does not fall within the accepted conception 
*of a junior high school. The junior academy of this school goes only 
part of the way toward carrying out this conception. 

For grades 9 to 12 the program of studies is restricted to the 
traditional college preparatory subjects, with the addition only of 
stenography and typewriting and of “ general science.” 

IN REALITY ONLY ONE CURRICULUM OFFERED. 

/ 

The studies of this quite limited program ore repeated under three 
headings, giving the appearance, to an undiscerning view, of three 
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different curriculums; but just as in the case of the public high- 
school curriculums and those of Punahou already discussed, there is 
really only one. Thus any cadet choosing'the “ English " curriculum 
can take by free choice the exact studies that he would take in either 
of the other two by requirement or election, excepting that he may 
not take Tireek, which however, nobody takes anyway, and he may 
take stenography and typewriting which nobody is taking at present. 

There'is then really only one curriculum as in the case, of the other 
schools, and a narrower one than the others at that. Repenting it 
under two additional headings with a slight shifting of tire order of 
studies and a different placing of them under the words “ required ” 
' and “elective” does not make it any broader. In order to show 
clearly that this statement is true, the studies of the HU0-20 an- 
nouncement bulletin have been rearranged below and tabulated wifh 
reference to their place in the three curriculum columns and with 
reference to’ whether they are required or elective. The Roman 
numerals refer to the high school grades in which the subjects are t6 
be taken. ...... 


Honolulu 'Military Academy curriculums. 


Studies. 


College preparatory. General. 


Commercial. 


Latin IX. X, XT, XTT * 

French IX, X, XI* XII -\ 

Greek X, XI . . . 

Hii ory X, medieval and modem 

History XT, Knplish lii^ory 

History XII, American history and civics. . 
Review of pldne geometry and advanced 
algebra, XI. 

Solid geometry XII. 

Plane trigauomet ry X 1 1 

Genera 1 sclent e 

Chemistry, physics. . 

Stenography and typewriting 


Required I Elective Elective. 

Elective.. ...do Re 

do .... . i Not. offered. ... ’ Not offered 

do . | Elective Elective. 

.do do 1 Ro. 

do . ^do * Required. 

Required.,.. Required Elective. 


... do v . do 1VV 

Not offered . . . ..do R<>. 

do... i Roqtiir«*1 X Elective X. 

vti /Re>iiurid XI. I Uwpiirw! XI. 

One re<) Hired All -f Kettuii-ort XU I Elective XI. 

Not offered . . . * . . Not olTeied — . . Elective. 


Constants**' remiifed In all three curficulums. English IX, X r XI, XII, algebra to quadratic's IX, 
plane geomet ry X, ancient history IX. 

Additional sequences and studies— required, optional, or elective 


As stated in the discussion of the Punahou curriculum, we seri- 
ously question the educational soundness of .giving a half year to the 
review of plane geometry. If solid geometry were placed here, all 
necessary review of plane geometry ought to come incidentally in 
the preparation and recitation of the lessons in solid geometry, und 
a fourth of a semester’s time would thus lie saved to' spend on science, 
history, economics, .bookkeeping, economic geography, or some other 
of the vitalizing and appealing subjects of a modernized secondary 
curriculum 

\Ve caii not see any sound educational philosophy behind the re- 
quirement for all students of a year in ancient, history, while Ameri- 
can history, and civics are ma^le elective in two of the curriculums 

‘ S Ml * ' S, ' 
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ami left to the whim of youthful choice. Is the answer that the 
l.iovs*will,choQse these in college? If so. why should they he expected 
to do so. if they did not choose them in preparatory scllhol? Since 
the school is as yet too small to carry out economically a more di- 
versified program of studies, our Suggestion is that it offer two cur- 
riculwms — substantially the “arts preparatory” and the “scientific 
preparatory,” the first two of the five that are suggested for the 
public high schools, in Chapter VI. 

We strongly advise the introduction of a progressive sequence of 
mechanical-drawing and manual-training courses, similar in spirit 
and method to those outlined in the Thtnahou bulletin, as soon as the 
enrollment and income of the school become large enough to jus- 
tify it. 

t 

, ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF TIIE SCHOOL. 

* . 

The trainiugr-tmd experience of the teachers in the military 
academy is set forth in a preceding table. All the teachers are earn- 
estly devoted to the hoys and the school: and in general they^rre 
good teachers. The teaching of Latin and history are especially 
original and stimulating. Two or three of the teachers, however, do 
not use good English all the time; and these ought to he admonished 
to make special effort that thejr grammar at least he always correct. 
Some of the technical faults mentioned in Chapter VI are more or 
less cofhmon among them, and thev should he led to take to heart the 
suggest ions’ there made as tq ways of eliminating these. The super- 
vision of the classroom work needs development along the lines sug- 
gested in Chapter VI. 

The organization and administration and discipline of the school 
, are embodied in the military routines, and are highly efficient. .They 
appear to be excellent in spirit and wjse in every detail. Character 
building and the inculcation of fine ideals of courtesy, manhood, and 
true worth are evident in all the features of the daily routines, and 
show* plainly in the habits and coyduct of the cadets. The training 
here iq habits of promptness, cheerful oliedience to regularly con- 
stituted authority, neatness and. cleanliness of person and quarters, 
courtesy, tolerance, fair play, .and chivalry is one of the very finest 
things seen in the schools of the islands. The -routines provide for 
useful and ..interesting employment of every waking minute; and 
thutiends to bring back to these boys an ever-present influence against 
loanng and dawdlThg and toward a fixed habit of industry and j 
efficiency .wluch was characteristic of the New England farm life of I 
the ea'rly nineteenth century, but which has nearly vanished from the j 
lives of youth to-day. 
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IiriMJINCrS AN!) EQUIPMENT. 

The schoolrooms ure well ventilated and attractive, hut are not 
^/lighted exclusively ? from the left. There are had cross-lights and 
shadows in many ojf them, a condition which in some cases could be 
remedied by turning the seats. It} others, changes in the windows 
should be made. The dormitories, mess hall, living rooms, club 
rooms, urmories and auditorium arc all well adapted to their pur- 
poses, and the playground facilities are excellent. 

The equipment in visual aids, like that of all the secondary schools 
in the islands, leaves very much to he desired. The science laboratory 
is too small, and only in chemistry docs the equipment of apparatus 
and supplies np proud i the a mount and \ariety needed. 

Physical, political, historical, topographical, and blackboard out’ 
line maps are needed. At least one full set of each should be supplied 
and these should be kept in constant use. Mure should he added later, 
according as the need develop-. A transit, a level, a plane # table, and 
a sextant would add. greatly to the interest and utllfo- of .the con r so 
in trigonometry. Space and simple apparatus aiwireded for in-' 
' dividual laboratory w<%k in general -ciem e and physiology, both of 
which tend to become too bookish and abstract. 

These needs arc recognized by the management of the school. 
Doubtless the needed improvements will be made and the deficiencies 
remedied in the near future. 

4. THE .MID-PACIFIC INSTITUTE. 

This school was founded bv the union of Mills School for Boys, 
the Japanese Boarding School.^ the Methodist Korean Boarding 
School*, aikl Ivawaiahao Seminary for (lirls. Mills School was 
* started as a small downtown missionary school in 1S02, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis AY. Dainon/ who took into their home a number of 
Chinese boys with the aim of giving them a Christian education. 
Knwninhno Seminary was founded in a similar manner, in 1HG4, 
when Mr. and Mrs. But her II. duliek took into their home a number 
of* Hawaiian girls. These schools grew in numbers, interest, and 
influence, nnd they gradually accumulated properties, endowment 
funds, nnd scholarships. In 1007 both Mills and Kawjniulmo had 
outgrown their quarters, and better sites and buildings had long been 
needed for them. Accordingly these two schools nnd the two others 
above mentioned were united for economy nnd efficiency of adminis- 
tration. Theq)resent valuable site of CO acres near the bead of the 
Manoa Valley wa9 acquired, largely througbdhe beneficence of the 
Hawaiian Board of Missions. The buihjing used for. the boys’ 


school and the joint high school, Wilcox Hall, was given by Mr; 
£ \ George* M. AVilcox, of Kauai; nnd the girls’ building, Atherton Hull, 
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was given by Mrs. J. B. Atherton, in memory of lier husband. The 
school is controlled by a self-perpetuating board of trustees, whose 
election, however, must be approved by the Hawaiian Board of Mis- *■ 
sions. It now has an endowment of over $000,000* It has a: 1 annual 
income from boarding and tuition fees of approximately $20,000. 

It is stated by the president that the fees for board and tuition ($100 
for elementary schools and $125 for high school) barely cover the 
cost of raw food. AH the expense of operating the school, therefore, 
is met by income from the endowment, supplemented by generous 
gifts from friends of the institution. 

The boys of Mills school are nearly all of Chinese and Japanese 
parentage. The girls of Kawniahao are largely Hawaiian, but many 
oriental and Polynesian races and race mixtures are also repre- 
sented. The students in Mid-Pacific, especially the l>oys,.are dili- 
gent students, as is generally characteristic of orientals when they 
go to school. H»e most of them arc in school, because they know 
they must depend on their own efforts for a career; and they ladieve 
that an American education will help them to get op. They are a 
fine lot of boys, and it was especially inspiring to hear them at 
chapel singing American patriotic hymns with evident sincerity and 
enthusiasm,’ The teachers of the school aim to make Christian 
Americans out of these hoys and young men of oriental parentage 
and competent Christian home makers and wage earners out'of the 
girls. There is every reason to Indieve that they arc accomplishing 
these purposes in an efficient manner. 


tiik cuiiiieiXA of Tin: srnuup.' 

The eurriculums are like those already discussed excepting tliat^ 
English is given double time, H units being required for graduation v 
instead of 4, that Bible study is required in each year of each cur- 
riculum, and that 20 to 23 units instead ojf 16 are required for gradua* 
tion. Otherwise the eurriculums differ but little from those of the 
public high schools, excepting that in foreign languages only two 
years each of Latin and French are offered, and only two years of 
foreign language arc required for graduation. 

The currictilum^discu^sions of Chapter VI of this report' and of 
the high-school section of the Memphis survey are commended to the 
managers of this school for careful study. 

It is fundamentally better to. look at the curriculum question from 
the point of view of offering to the pupils the opportunity to cl>oose 
among several different courses of training rather than to choose 
^studies without any definite central aim. v 

The elementary curriculum of Knwaiahao includes eookiifjf and 
sewing. The cooking, however, is such as can be gained by helping 
in the* cooking and serving of the meals for the girls and teachers* t \ 
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This is educative to a decree, hut the requirements of Tegular mcala, 
to l>c got exactly mi time, for a large number of | arsons are apt to 
conflict witlr. the requirements of education. Also the specialized 
practice which makes for efficiency in institutional housekeeping dues 
not go so far in itself toward- developing the power of initiative and 
the ingenuity in meeting emergencies that is so necessary to the 
mistress rtf a private home. The institutional work gives training 
in the formation of certain efficient habits, and in that sense is good 
as far as it goes: hut it is not a substitute for regular classroom and 
lalniratory training in domotic science. The sewing rooms though 
too small art 1 fairly well equipped* and the work covers the art idea 
and principle??* usually taught in the oleine ii la ry grades of good 
publie-sch(H>l systems. A- is usual, there was good interest and 
industrious application in these classes. 

The school is missing a great opportunity in ndt working into 
its ^ourses in Knglisli, arithmetic, and geography many real problems 
und project^ that grow naturally out of the housekeeping and 
sewing work and gardening or arc suggested by them. Such prob- 
lems anti projects would furnish real motives for thinking, such 
as do not come out of formal questions and abstract, ilia de-up 
examples. 

tkacii i no r.mciKXCY. 

The teachers of m id -Pacific are a fine, harmonious l>ody of sincere 
men and women. They arp full of the missionary spirit, and in 
general very well trained. It is unfortunate, however, that there 
lire no living provisions for married men. One of the urgent needs 
of the school is for cottages for men with families, such as Kame* 
hameha und Punuhou possess. This would help the school to retain 
the services of especially useful voting men when they become more 
mature and wish to marrv and establish homes of their ow n. 

The status of thef teachers as to training and experience is shown 
in a preceding table. It will be seen that they stand well as com- 
pared with the teachers of other private schools. 

The teaching, like that in the other schools, is open to critfcism 
at many points and is worthy of comnlendation at others. For 
example, in geometry the teacher is not careful to have all flaws 
in logic corrected by the class: yet in algebra he gives unusually 
good attention- to bringing out fundamental principles by classifying 
solutions to problems under different’ types. v 
. Recitations in history and geography are too bookish. Not enough 
problematic nnd thought-provoking questions are asked, unll there 
is almost no use of w all maps and other importuut kinds of visual 
aids. 
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In tlie teaching of phonetics and language, where automatic mem- 
ory of forms is the objective. concert work isiiot used enough, and 
the terlmic is not expert when it is used, 

Kxa triples of good questioning and ex posit on were observed in 
biology and geography, but there would lx* im>rc enthusiasm and 
better results, if more definite project and prohlenv^assignments were 
made. This bitter is true of nearly all the subjects. 

In Latin it was noted that the practice of interlinin<Ktheir text- 
books with English equivalents of the Latin Avords avus general 
among the students. This is a had practice. The purpose of study-* 
ing the Latin lesson is to get a perfect mastery of the Latin author’s 
thought and then express it in good English. Hence the student 
should aim in his preparation to know the story and meaning so 
well that he can render it in good English in his own words and 
also explain the- Latin construction of any passage on demand. 
Being human, he Avill not do this if he l>e allowed to use an interlined 
text. The practice of interlining can easily he prevented bv using 
in the classroom only separate class texts, without notes or vocabu- ' 
lary. These are furnished by all publishers of Latin classics. 

The teaching of physiology in Kawaiahao avus an illustration 1)f 
’the extreme of formal quest ion-and-answer. out-of-the-book teaching. 
It L a poor method of teaching a subject which fairly bristles with 
points of personal and | >4>i ie interest of the most appealing sort. If 
the >chool has &he kind of classroom supervision that it might to have, 
such ineffective^ types of teaching may be oxpectedJXo yield place ter 
project and problem methods in the near future. 

Taking nil the teaching work in both schools into consideration it 
may l>e said thaqthe quality averages Avell. Most of the elementary 
work was equal & or letter than the average of that observed in the 
public elementary schools, and the high -school work on the average 
wjts ,not quite so good ns the 'corresponding work in McKinley and 
Hilo higlf%c)iools. 

ADM 1 X I NTH ATI VK FE \TrHKR. 


As to administration, the executive work is well done: but there 
is very little in the way of effective supervision of the classroom 
teaching. This condition, as has already been shown, is not unique 
among Hawaiian schools any more than in the States, but ueverthe- ** 
less* it represents a radical defect that should he remedied. Kawaia- * 
hnu particularly would prolmbly fare better as to effective suj>er- 
vision if its principal would assume a more hospitable attitude 
toward the modern tendencies in methods that are proving to be so 
stimulating to elementary teachers on the mainland. 

The school year is 33 weeks in length. The recitation periods in 
the high' school are 40 minutqs gross. It will lie recalled that this is 
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below the North Control standard of “ 40 minutes in the clear/' The 
high -school girls in Knwniahuo recite in the same classes with the 
.high-school boys at Mills, 

ltUIJUXCS AM) EOVIPMKNT, 

The buildings arc in ]he Queen Anne or English gable style, the 
outer walls being of lava stone quarried on the grounds, and the in- 
terior of wood. They are well located and make a very imposing and 
handsome appearance. Half the ground is used for pasturage for 
the cows that supply the school with milk: of the remainder, part 
is leased for gardening purposes and the rest is being worked up as 
playgrounds and campus. 

Vvilcox Hull, valued at $125,000, contains 14 classrooms, parlor, 
library, dining room, cook rooms, and dormitory space for 105 boys. 
The larger boys occupy single rooms and the smaller ones large 
dormitories. In the ha>omcnt are bathrooms., showprs, toilets, hnd 
laundry, two laboratories, three commercial rooms, and a manual 
training shop. * 

Atherton Ilall, valued at $S0,000, contain^ eight classrooms, 50 
rooms for the larger girls, and two large dormitories for the small 
girls, together with parlor,* library, dining room, cook rooms* and 
laundry. All pupils and all the teachers live in these buildings. 

In both scliooU the food is good and the houskeeping well con- 
ducted. 

The schoolrooms in both buildings are fairly well lighted, the light 
coming from the left in most of the rooms, as it should. Some of the 
basement rooms, notably the manual training shop, the commercial 
practice room, and the girls' laundry are very inadequately lighted. 
The lighting of the basement laboratories is a little less than fair. 
In the typing room the machines Should be turned so the light may 
come to the operators from the side and not from the rear, Ihe 
operators work with their heads in tliei: own light. The chemical 
and biological laboratories are both too small and there is not ade- 
quate storage space for apparatus. There is neither 'Sufficient nor 
suitable space for teaching physics. The physics apparatus is inade- 
quate in amount and is kept in the chemistry storeroom, where it 
must rapidly deteriorate^ A separute room, with suitable tables and 
an adequate amount of apparatus is lmdlv needed in order to make 
the teaching of this subject effective. The shorthand room should be 
rearranged as to seating, so the students may receive the light from 
the left. Semitranspatent adjustable shades should be provided for 
all rooms receiving direct sunlight. The plumbing in the Mills 
School basement is in a bad state of repair and sho^l be overhauled 
-or replaced. . 
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MID-PACIFIC SCHOOL NEEDS. 

t 

To sum up, Mid-Pacific needs a new building for a joint high 
school, with adequate unilateral lighting throughout and no basement 
classrooms. This building should have spacious and well-equipped 
laboratories for physics Chemistry, biology, geography, and general 
science, rooking, plain sewing, dressmaking, •and millinery. There 
should be rooms equipped for typewriting, bookkeeping, and office 
practice, and' wcdl-appoinled shrfp rooms for manual* arts and me- 
chanical drawing. There shoijld also he well-equipped rooms for 
freehand drawing and design and for handcraft work for girls. 
Like the other schools examined, this school is very inadequately 
supplied with maps. There s/l muld ha iwo complete sets of large 
political wall maps, two sets of blackboard outline maps, one set each 
of historical maps (American and Kuro]>can history), and one set of 
physical maps. . 

If possible, the school should provide n completely equipped cot- 
tage in which the girls can livje fora period by turns and keep house 
together in small groups. They might thus learn private home- 
keeping by acthal practice under regular instruction. As they can 
not all have set wash trays and electric irons when they go to house- 
keeping on their own account, they ought to t>e provided in this cot- 
tage with ordinary tubs and irons a fid with an ordinary cook stove 
so that they may liecomc skillful in the use of these. 

5. THE EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS. 

The lolani School and St. Andrew's Priory are the two largest of 
a group of Episcopal mission schools, situated in various parts of 
Honolulu. These two are located in the group of edifices of which 
the cathedral is the center. All these schools are under the control 
• of the Itt. Rev. If* B, Restarick, bishop of Honolulu, who informed 
ns that there arc no boards of control or trustees for the schools, but 
that he is wholly responsible for financing and operating them. 
Ifis attention, however, is given mainly to the financing and U* the 
direction of the religious instruction, die informed us that the 
curriculums and the operation and instruction are left entirely to 
the resj>ectivc principals. In both schools the teaching staffs are 
| constantly changing,, both principals are new this year. They are 
sincere and earnest people, but neither one has had the kind of train- 
ing and experience that are essential to success* in organizing a 
school, working out a curriculum, and supervising the teaching ac*' 
cording to accepted modern standards. 

THE lOLAXI SCHOOL. 

I lolani School. 1ms an earnest and well-disposed of about 120 
'students; t]ie clder"bnes especially seen* earnestly "desirous of learn* 
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ing all they can: They are mostly of Chinese parentage. The school 
has all grades from primary through high school. There seems 
to be a fine spirit of devotion and good will'on thvjmrt of teachers 
and pupils; hut as an educational institution it can not properly 
be ranked high. p 

The Tolani buildings are very old and are totally unfit for school £ 
purposes. There is no efficient organization, and the frequent changes ! 
in the tem-lnrig staff would destroy almost any organization t hat 
^could he whipped into shape. ^ 

There is no established system of keeping tliy school re<*ords; and 
important data asked for by the commission could not Ik* found. 
One of the members of the clergy who was a teacher in the school 
left during the survey to assume a ministerial charge, and t his 
necessitated a radical shift in the class assignments. i 

T I IF, TKAClflNO CIIAltACTKKIZKD. 

The teaching observed was mostly crude; unskilled, and ineffective. 
Especially in the middle elementary and lower high school grades 
the class management was so poor that there was much noise and 
confusion and little or nothing of the instruction was made to de- 
velop logically or stand out clearly. “Volley answers.” “hesitation 
questions." “ inverted what questions” anti “blank filling questions" 
were the ride rather than tilt* exception. Tn some cases the teachers 
were not themselves in possession of a clear understanding of what 
they were trying to teach. In many classes there were serious dis- 
turbances from noise coming through the thin board partitions from 
other rooms. In most of the rooms the blackboard space was insuf- 
ficient and the quality of the blackboards very poor. TISis con- 
tributed seriously t<Ahe inefficiency of the instruction. j 

*’■ * 

The following extracts from die observer's field notes will serve 
to illustrate some of flic types of . faulty teaching, which also are 
discussed at some length in Chapter VI. 

1. Relation <n £» 0 ft*A.— field* In dining room. The lw>ya are picking out • 
clauses as subject und predicate, naming verbs, etc. 

Questions: Whoever comes Is your what?** And your subject Is ? 

And then your whole clause Is ■ ■? What Wnd of a word U suffer? Answer. 

“ a verb/* Teacher,^* yes, a verb, all right/* 

Tart of the assignment for next day wan to bring lu live original sentences In 
each of which u clause Is used for the subject. No explanation was given or 
discussion entered Into as to why a clause might be more useful’ tin subject Hum 
a word or phrase. No motive for the assignment was apparent except thut of 
meeting the demand of the teacher. * ' 

In a really constructive teaching process the lx>vs would have l>ee» • i 
led to analyze an English selection within the range their com* | 
prehension and interests in order to find out.what were the uses of the 1 
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different words, phrases, and clauses in conveying the thought of the 
writer to the reader clearly, concisely, and forcibly. They would 
then lxive been assigned something to write about — soihcthing in 
which they were interested and alw»ut which they bud sc /hie thought 
that they would like to express. They would then have heeu asked 
to analyze these and change them around in various ways until they 
had got them into the best possible form for expressing what was in 
their minds. In each paragraph the structure, form, and function of 
each important word or group element would he discussed, and trials 
would be made of changing < *la uses into phrases or single won Is and 
vice versa, and of changing order and arrangement to get the sen- 


tence 'into the clearest, conei>est. smoothest, and most forcible form. 
This kind of procedure would furnish a real motive for grammatical 
thought, for it would he made plain that a knowledge of grammatical 
relations and of the functions in a sentence of its different gram- 
✓v malioui elements is necessary in order to achieve either a clqar expres- 
sion of one's thoughts or a clear understanding of the thoughts of 
another. „ 

f \ 

2. A Latin rccitatiiM. — There is much ounfU'dbn **f voices. Pupils id lowed tp 
inmrnipt e:ich othw. (;ntt*v;il rpu*sr!ons frill: " yoliey answers" are (tie most 
0*1 f 1 1 1 1 o 1 1 sort. TIihv is, however, n pmd development hy tin* te;u*hor of the usen 
of Hu* (Un'eroiir inlleetecl fornix. in i*\|M*os^iu- ililTeivnc** in meimlng. 

3. Arithmetic it'xwn. — Promiscuous or “volley mrswrrs ** prevail. Much noise 
amt confusion. No principles are made to stand omylonrly, aUJnnigli some punt 
li hi < U l m »: i r< l prflfctin* is lieing jrlvrfi. Teacher often fails to m>t lee .pupils* mif*- 
t:ikes, ami Iiem*e they are not made lo correct these. 

4. .1 p rfii/raphy rn itntioi i. — ** Volley # hii*>\wts ** prevail. Much confbsion. 

Kxelimively memory work, hit tie or nothin;; made clear or lot cresting* No 
effective. use of wall maps. "% „ 

o. .1 chvniixtry via **. — (.'laws held in u tdted badly crowded. and very i>oorly 
li^lited. part of ihe tl^ln coming from, the front, part from left and some from 
rear Students jrltnw gisnl Interest. Teacher cm Imslast ie, but badly hum* 
pensl by lark of sjuiee and udequnie appamius and by crowding nf class. 

it .4 hint or# Irwin. — Exclusively question and answer, textbook recitation. 


Very slow and tiniulerottlii£. 

Tn this st'hool there is no real coordinating leadership, no system, 
and no unifictmon of aim and eijort. Consequently the instruction 
must l>c relatively ineffective. There* are, of course, many students 
who will learn much if you teaoh them how to read and put them 
in touch with books; but a school ought to do more than this. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT, * . 

The building is entirely unfit for the purposes of n school, especially 
such a large one as this. The light is inadequate or from u wrong di- 
rection or l>oth, in nearly all the rooms. The blackboards are veiy poor 
or inadequate in area. Aside frqim a small demonstration outfit in 
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chemistry, a few articles to he used for denwmst ration, and a map or 
two, the School lias practically no equipment'. There was a small 
manual-training outfit but it is not now in regular use. 

It was stated that $100,000 of*u large fund that is to be raised bj 
the Episcopal churches of *the United States has been apportioned 
to this school for the erection and equipment of a building. The 
bishop hopes that this will he available within another year. Such 
an up-to-date building as might be erected and equipped for this 
amount is certainly badly needed; but it may prove difficult to 
reconcile the needs of both an up-to-date school building and eqtiip- 
ment on the one band and the needs of an adequate boarding de- 
partment on tile other. Those who are to bo responsible for spending 
this amount -of money should see to it that the plans and specifi- 
cations are correct and up-to-date iiv^ every detail* of adaptation to 
the needs of a good school. This means that someone who knows 
about good schools should have a hand in making the plans. Other- 
wise there is danger that the building will be made to lit in well 
with the ecclesiastical group as to proportion and appearance, but 
tli a ton any urgent needs n‘f the school will he overlooked or poorly 
provided for. 

* >T. ANUKMW's HOOKY. 

The St. Andrew's Priory is, on the whole, a much more successful 
school than Iolani. It has an attractive and comfortable build- 
ing of monastic style, harmonizing well in type of architecture 
with the church buildings. The dormitories, dining room, and 
kitchen ure neat and attractive. ‘Most of the schoolrooms are well 
lighted and of suitable size, but the school ig already overcrowded. 
The plans for the building failed to provide for imy expansion, yet 
the management keeps on admitting more pupils, finding it bard to 
refuse those who apply. 

The school gives much attention tof right habits of hqme life, good . 
ideals, and training in English speech. In these it has been remark- 
ably successful, according to the testimony of the bishop and the 
teachers. 

Visitation in the classrooms revealed that the lower primary work 
is being well done, that the English training and the observances of 
courtesies in all classes and at all times are good, that the upper ele- 
mentary work is fair and thnfthe hign-sghool work is weak, 

The equipment for sewiAg is fair. / There is no cooking laboratory 
and no special rooms or equipment for laboratory work in science. 

The elementary curriculum is of the strictly traditional type above 
the first two* grades excepting there is opportunity for the girls to 
get good instruction in sewing. There ig no other handcraft work, 
and no noteworthy effort at systematic instruction in drawing, color, 



and design. The high-school curriculum has more on paper than 
can Ik* properly taught or than is being taught. It is not built on 
modern principles of curriculum making. The kind of curriculum 
which would seem to be demanded to fit the needs of the girls in 
this school is one in which the home interests and the interests of 
the women citizens should form the core. The home economics 
curriculum recommended for the public high schools. Chapter VI,, 
would serve well as a basis to work from in constructing a curriculum 
for tiiis .school. It is recommended to the principals and teachers 
for careful consideration in connection with the work of building a 
curriculum that is better suited to the heeds of these girls. 

It EC( » J l M K X O A T I o X S . ' 

The survey commission believes and recoin mends that steps should 
bo taken at once to have the control and oversight of these schools 
placed in the hands of a hoard of trustees or a hoaVd of control, who 
shall decide on the educational and fiscal policies to be carried out, 
and who shall select a 4 ’ competent head for the schools. The person 
selected should be a schoolman of exjierienee. trained in the profes- 
sion of supervising education. He should direct and supervise the 
activities of both schools and recommend policies to the board of 
trustees for consideration and approval. The salary attached to this 
position should he sufficient to attract and hold a competent person, 
or else no benefit will result. 

6* THE HILO BOARDING SCHOOL. 

This is one of the oldest schools in the islands. It 'was established 
in ls:iG through the efforts of the Rev. f). B. Lyman, who was its 
principal until 1874, and the Rev. Thus Conn. It is recorded that 
Gen. Armstrong, who founded Hampton Institute, received much of 
his inspiration and many of his practical ideas .of industrial educa- 
tion from, contact with Dr. Lyman and thp Hilo Boarding School. 
The fact is noteworthy that elementary tool work rfnd industrial 
training were well started in this school by “Father Lyinan” 40' 
years before the founding at Boston in 1878 of the first manual- 
training school on the mainland. 

This school served well in the early days in educating leaders 
anmng the Hawaiian rape, producing what was most needed among 
them, teachers, preachers, and intelligent agriculturists and home- 
makers. Tt'also served as a feeder foi* Lahginuhtna Seminary which 
was" then a higher school for the training of native preachers and 
missionaries. From the first, religious instruction, practical farm', 
ing, and the mechanical skills of the time were dominating elements 
of the curriculum, hut instruction in the common-school branches was 
10140 °— 20— 23 
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also given. It has always been predominantly an industrial school, 
and the labor of the pupils themselves has been a large factor is 
building up th^ plant, developing the farm and maintaining the spk 
science department. There has been a steady development of shop- 
work until iu»w the school approaches tire trade school type. 

The enrollment rapidly grew from 8 boys at the .opening to 75 
and has stood between that and a hundred ever since. Originally 
- -- V- .entirely Hawaiian, the enrollment has gradually changed so that 
how more than half the students are of oriental parentage, the 
Japanese- being the most numerous, and the remainder nearly ay part- 
Hawaiian, Hawaiian, and Portuguese. In LI* IS— 15) the geographical' 
distribution of the 8*1 students was as follows: Hawaii outside of 
. Hilo, .18: Hilo. 10: Honolulu. I: Kauai. 1; Philippine Islands, 1. 
The school is thus seen to he serving mainly t lie large island of 
Hawaii, leaving the other islands to Imlurinalunu and Kamehaniejia. 
s the other two important industrial hoarding schools for boys. 


. _ TTIKAVliKK OF Tin: X'llOOl.. 

‘ 4 ■ 

The curriculum .as set forth in the I f) Is— 15) catalogue is very well 
•'worked out. and if taught thoroughly and in the spirit in which it 
is conceived should produce very good results. There is a consistent 
attempt to build up the academic work in close connection with the 
industrial, making the intellectual problems grow out of the occupa- 
• tions of the farm, the $liops, the kitchen, and the 'dairy. This is 
decidedly in the right direction and is to be commended. There is 
-a “preparatory" class for older boys who do not know English, 
whicn covers the work of the first three grades in n year. The smaller 
lioys coming from English-speaking families make their home at the 
school, hut attend the neighboring public elementary school in Hilo 
for the first two 'grades. 

The regular curriculum begins with the third grade and ends with 
the eighth. The academic studies are arithmetic. English, language, 
and reading, biography and history, Bible^study, geography, the- 
elementary physics of the farm and shop, 1 civics and economics, 
hygiene, agriculture, and music. The work includes carpentry, 
joinery, cahinetmaking. wood turning, and polishing. A prominent 
feature of the shop work is the manufacture of novelties from the 
native Hawaiian woods for the tourist market, Blaeksmithingd 
. printing, painting, concrete construction, road building, and auto- 
mobile repairing are also taifght. One of the best features of the j 
manual training work is the home 'crafts or “handv man ” course, in 
which the boys are taught in rotation to do all sorts of handy home 
construction and repair jobs, such as repairing shoes, saddles and 

■f* . • 
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harness, house cleaning ami cooking, mending clothes, simple elec- 
trical repairing and wiring pipe fitting, setting window glass, cure 
of horses, vehicles and fprm implements, soldering, soap 'making,, 
•buniiering and fneat cutting, casing chairs, and making knots and 
‘splices. , * 

The learning of these things is of great value from the practical 
standpoint alone, Imt their intellectual ...value in giving a first-hand 
knowledge of the materials, tools, and processes underlying all our 
home and industrial life can scarcely.be overestimated. It furnishes 
a concrete l>?tois of wide experience out of which ideas may arise in 
the processes of thinking out .intellectual .problems of all sorts, and 
it also helps the laws in choosing the kind of shopwork on which *to’ 
specialize. What a boon it would l>e to every modern city U>y if 
be could have such experience as this, which his great-grandfather 
got on the farm, hut wlmii he is denied bv the complex living con- 
ditions of to-day! Hesidcs the shopwork a rather comprehensive 
course in elementarv mechanical drawing is offered. 

Jt would lx.* well, indeed, for the public-school authorities 
carefully examine these courses with a view to introducing similar 
instruction into the public schools. (SecCh. I.) 

J Like K amelia meha, this school is coiiTlucted largely on a military 
basis, military -drill, instruction, aiW^laUy routine lieing made regu- 
lar features of the lK)ys\life in the school. As in the Honolulu 
Military Academy. Kmnehameha. and in less degree 'in I’uunhou,* 
where it rather more incidental. this military regimen proves to 
Inr l 'of great assistance in the formation of right habits and ideals. 
It is a most important aid in maintaining good discipline and 
morale, 'and instilling loyalty to the school and the Nation. 

Athletics is encouraged, a rid physical training is yanked on under 
the direction of an instructor, | 

I be extent of the training and experience of the teachers in this 
school is shown in the comparative tables in the first section of this 
chapter. In general, the teachers have not l>een so* fortunate in the 
amount of training that they June received as is 7 desirable. If 
possible, higher salaries should l>e paid in order that teachers might 
have means to supplement their previous education by further study. 
The principal lias 9et a very worthy example by his enterprise in 
going to the mainland and taking special courses in automcchanics, 
repairing, and other craft work in order that he may teach these 
subjects in the school. Other tenchers should be encouraged to do 
likewise. It would be a gfeat advantage to the school if some of 
its friends who have ample means and philanthropic ideals ^onld 
set 'aside a sum to he used by itnn aiding teachers by paid leaves of 
absence to be used in this way. 
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The school possesWP?4.\ acres of cultivated ground and campus 
yarn! about 25 acres of pasturage. It also owns water rights which 
r# \’.**are the means of contributing substantially to its revenues. 

*.. v Tlie main building contains seven classrooms, offices, library, and 
study or assembly hall on the first floor: dormitories on the second 
floor; and dining hall.. kitchen, and agricultural laboratory in the 
story. There are also an additional dormitory 
itsiurn with a floor 70 by 100 feet, a shop building, 
principal’s house, and three teaejiers’ cottages. 

The enrpejiter shop has benches and tools far 10 pupils to work 
- at one time and a fair outfit of power took?, which, however, are in 
rather poor condition from long and 'continuous use. The black- 
smith shop is well equipped for classes of 10 at a time. The other 
shops are more or less improvised and poorly equipped, but by dint 
of patience and industry are made to answer their purpose fairly 
well. Besides the school and shiq> buildings, there are the dairy 
and poi ’factory, the cow shodS'and horse bjirn. a stone crusher, and 
the necessary 1 ‘stock and farm implements. 

The school classrooms are' all lighted from the left, a ml the light-, 
is fair, though the windows have the fault so common in the Terri- 
E \ tory of living too ^iiort. ,The auditorium, which is used forji general • 
* study room, is very badlv lighted. So are the shops, and also the 
, dining-room. 

The horse barn and cow sheds arc in a bail state of repair, and the 
bqrnya^d and grounds about the buildings arc not kept so clean and 
. as sanitary as they should he. Surely in a school of this character no 

• *inorc Valuable contribution can lie made than to develop among t lie 
; pupils standards of order* neatness, and cleanliness. The cure and 

attentjoij to these matters observed in the classrooms apd the dornii- 
1 tories have notion projected, as they should he, to the outbuildings 
and the grounds ndjucent. * 

The scho6Lc^uipnrcnMik« (hut else where in the islands, is far below 
the minfnlum of fffinency. There is very little in*the way of modern 
apparatus for tit teaching of elementary science and agriculture; 
and there {ire soflrely any good map's. ‘The school Jins a gpod'Thomp* 
son fcflectoseope. and a carefully "classified* and neatly filed collec- 
'* lion of pictures, gathered fyom hll sorts of sources and including a 
great variety of subjects. This collection of pictures is constantly 

* growing, and is valuable hdjunct to the teaching of geography, 

. history, literature, and^composition. . * ► 

v ^ " 'the library contains several thousand volumes, but. many ( of them 
V v are Entirely. out of cfate and worse, than useless in a school of this. 



people who have not taken die trouble to think wlmt kind of books 
are suitable. Certainly no^school can use books that no one else 
knows wlmt to do with. They only take up space which ought to be 
occupied by books of interest and present value — books that" would 
hel\) young people in getting true and up-to-date information aboi^t 
the sciences, arfs. industry, and culture of to-day. 

It KCt >M MEN DATION S . 

i 

* , 

The commission recommends .the following' changes, which are 
urgently needed : . 

1. A stenographer-clerk should be employed* as assistant to the 
principal and vice principal. shoiffll be competent also to act as 
recorder and alumni secretary. _ * 

2. Th£ library should he carefully gonv over, and the useless, worn 
out. or badly printed books should Ini disposed of. Modern books of a 
rather simple and elementary character, but written bv scholars and 
authorities, tyre net'ded, especially hooks of biography and history,* 
elementary science, geography and travel, mechanics, agriculture, 
and vocational information. 

Either a new and properly planned and furnished study rooin 
should be added to' the school plant, or the present auditorium $hould 
be remodeled and refurnished as* follows: Keplaee the £hort windows 
that ure now in the front or west wall by tw3 banks of long mul- 
lioned windows, equul in area to one-fifth of the floor space, and 
reaching from the ceiling to within *4 feet of the Hour. Remove 
the stage and also the antiquated double desks. Replace the desks 
by tables 0 feet long and 2 feet wide, with two folding camp chairs 
*for each table, or by desk-chairs of the Moulthrop type* Chair legs 
*s)nmld all be rubber tipped. Chairs-should f«(X' the north so as to get 

Shorten, all the east windows and build 
Transfer all tfte reference books from 
Place a long reading table with shaded 
Kquip all windows with buff, semitrans- 
parent adjustable shades of the Draper type. Kit np a removable 
stage to replace the present fixed stage for entertainments. Thiif 
. when set up, should l>e placed at the north end of the room. Provide' 
this, room :wit$ semi-indirect electric-light fixtures of sufficient power 
ai*d pro^mr^listribution to give ample light for evening study or 
reading; and ptfnt .the ceiling a light cream color to facilitate dif- 
fusion of light * ; 

4. PrqyiGe for more daylight in the dinipg Yopm l>y use of prion* 
glass lights to be inserted above the present window's. ^ 

^ 5. The sljops should be remodeled provlde better lighting. TKel 
pesent lighting is pitifully* ‘ poor. . , Ip •. or$e?:in Axmtdy this j di 


the west light from the left. 
,in bookcases beneath them, 
the library to tliese shelves, 
drop-lights alongside cases. 
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tion it will Lx; necessary to remove the adjoining sheds and lean-to' 
shops, especially the stone crusher, and rebuild them elsewhere. Re- 
move trees and shrubbery that are too dost* to windows. Add more 
windows, making the outside walls practically all "lass, like a 
-modern shop building. All windows' ''should' reach to the ceiling 
The stone crusher could be installed al^ng wjth the feed '.cut ter. 
and use the sumo motor. 

(». Rebuild or improve the cow sheds, providing concrete floors 
and proper drainage. Clean up and drain barnyard and provide 
concrete floor, at least near the dieds and bam. 

7. Keep records of feed consumed and milk produced by dairy 

cows, and build up tin* herd by selection tv* the highest possible state 
of efficiency. . f 

8. Negotiate with tbe hoard of education. and if possible work opt 
a plan for cooperation between this school and the Hilo High School 
whereby a machine shop may Ige installed at Hilo boarding school, to 
which day and part-time -cholars may 1.x* admitted. Offer thorough 
intensive trade course* in machine shop work and mechanical draw- 
ing for pupils of all ages who are mature enough to profit bv them. 
If possible include night courses for young men who are at work 
during the dav. 

^ " f 

9. Provide njore and letter apparatus for the teaching of science 
and agriculture. Much of what is most needed Vould be' produced 

' as projects in the shops, but some of it woiihf have to be purchased. 

•. 10. Provide one set each of physical mapjH^k hoard outline maps, 
aijd historical map* of standard authorship. 

% 

^ 7. KAMEHvVMEHA SCHOOLS. 

These schools were founded and are* lmAfitoincd under the provi- 
sions of the will of Bernice Pouilhi Bishop. an enlightened and be- 
loved princess of the Hawaiian race, who was the last of the royal line 
of Kamehamelia, and who died October 1C, 1884. The will provided 
for a board of trustees appointed foY life, vacancies in the lwmrd to 
l>e filled by the court of jurisdiction in the Territory, to whom, after 
having made a few personal l>equest$, the testatrix bequeathed all 
- -her estate, real and personal, for 'the erection and maintenance of* 
two schools each for boarding and day scholars, one for boys and 
one fo'r girls, to l*e known as the Kamehamelia Schools. 

The trustee^ are “to provide first and cliiefly a good education 
in'the common English branches, and also instruct iot^ln morals and ■ 
. in such useful knowledge as may tend to make good and industrious 
men and women, ”bnd instruction in the higher branches is “to be sub- 
sidiary to the foregoing objects.’* The board of trustees, of whom 
the Hon. Charles R. Bishop, huslmnd jof the testatrix, was one, issued 
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the first prospectus of the school under date of December 23. 1**5. 
,1 hi* prosjiectus Sets forth the plans at some* length, and anion*; 
other thin os it says of the schools : 


W litlc tliey will Ir> ronfluctol witlw sjHviMl reference to ;ulvuntage> to Ik 
u.toiiletl to Ha wail mi- by prelViriu *\ as the will refiuires. they will nut Ik* 
exclusively Hawaiian. Ililo and I.alininalunn, Makawao. and Kawaiahuo may 
w ell be devoted to such speeijt) work ; but .Hit* noble-minded Hawaiian chiefte** 
win* endowed tin* Kaiaelimoeba schools ]nit no limitations of race or condition 
<.n tier general heqiwsf. Instruction will be given only in the Engiish lnnjruaso, 
Imt (lie schools will lie open lo all nationalities. Hawaiinns mttst oonqiete with 
otber nationalities in the struggle for national existence. It is wise to recognize 
this lieneficcnf hut inexorable law or competition in human society, a 1'umla- 
tin irt id law ffi all physical life. It ,is hoped to help the young Hawaiian bold 
hi< own from the lirst in this honorable rivalry, so that 'ho<.can work out bis 
own future under conditions most favorable for his success. To this end gome 
industrial (Valuing is for the majority more* essential than any high degree 
"t literary qualilicnUons. Tite course of study will require several hours of 
niiiinial lalmr every day. the controlling purixise of the schoed lielng to tit the 
boys to take hojfl intelligently and hopefully of the* work of life.^ 

1 hestu denis are almost exclusively llawniiansandPart-Hawaiians. 
1 he distribution of t ho pupils in the various oracles of the three 
schools is shown in a preceding table. The most striking thing about 
the enrollment figures is the small mimlrer of pupils in each grade. 
I lie number in each of the five grades of the boys' preparatory might 
be doubled without materially increasing the cost of teaching ahd 
overhead service, and with very good effect on the enthusiasm of 
tlm group work. The same is true of grades 5 . 0, and 9 of the girls' 
school. The numbers in the boys’ school are nearer to the norm. 
However, U^tlm-e upj>er grades are split up into specialized voca- 
tional classes, each with a Very small number of pupils. Hence in 
this department also. there -might he a very considerable increase 
in the extent of service rendered without a proportional increase in 
the expense of teaching a lid overhead, if tlie number of pupils were- 
doubled. J*he small classes here are in the vocational work, not the 
academic. ’• 


the x.VTi iu: ok tip;. work orpuRKb. | 

The curriculum in the boys’ school, grades 5 and G, 'provides for j 
manual training, l>yt otherwise jt is rather narrowly coitvcntipnal 
and academic. In grades T, 8, and 9 the boy’s time is about dually i 
divided between conventional academic work and shop work thafNs 
intended directly to fit him for a trade. The shop work consists v 
of the various phases of carpentry, joinery, and cabinetinalring, gen- * 
eml blacksmithing, including horseshoeing and wheel wrighting, ma- 
chine shopwork. electric wiring and repair work, plumbing, paint- j 
ing, and agriculture. 




* 
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In a school whose aim is frankly vocational one would expect tt> 
.find that the classroom work in the academic subjects was kept in 
very close toilch with the work of the dairy, the garden, and espe- 
cially \lve shops; and that the problems of English, arithmetic, and 
science used in the classrooms as a means of introducing the prinei- , 
pies of these studies should be largely those that grow out of the 
shop and other industrial activities in which -the boys are daily 
engaged. On examining the curriculum, we find some suggestions 
as to doing this, *but they have not been worked out in detail, and 
illustrative examples are not given : so that the curriculum in its 
present form 1 does not go far in helping the teachers to find and use . 
such problems. 

Observation of the work in* the classroom reveals that it is quite 
generally of a formal* nature, though well done for formal work. 
The teaching bf spoken and written English is being very well 
done in all three sdrools. Judging^ the English which passes cur- 
rent in the classrooms it is quite successful, flood topical recitations 
are very general in both the boys' and girls’ schools, especially the 
latter, but very little of the teaching was found to be of the types 
that are especially effective in developing thinking power through 
practice in working projects and problems and discussing proble- 
matic questions. 

' In the girls' school, for example, we should expect to find in the 
arithmetic classes many problems involving costs and proportions of 
supplies purchased and used for the tables, of materials for. dresses, 
hats, underclothes, room furnishings and *de<Watious and the like f £ 
but we di’d nUt find them. There were, lio\jeVer. som'e suggestions as 
to t’he Tiie of that sort of thing in the curriculum for the girls' school. 
Budgets and household aocoqntsMo appear as items in the household 
arts course; but the general type of procedure in the classrooms leads 
to the inference that these subjects are probably treated ip a formal 
and conventional wav, rather than as real projects or, live problem.il 
of immediate application to personal interests and immediate needs. 

Flower and vegetable gardening, chicken, pigeon, and rabbit rais- 
ing and eyen pig raising, might be practically taught to these girls 
so as to be made centers of interest and motivation for more intensive 
study, as well as means o^preparation for successful and economical 
types of living for prospective housewives. These things also would 
lie just as practical for the girls who are preparing to take a normal 
schooF(*ourse and fit themselves for teaching in the rural and suburban 
pnhliq^chools. As community leaders they also would need such. 

* knowfiWge and experience. The small boys in the boys’ preparatory 
department, are taught gardening, and <Vch hasdiis own garden to 
cultivate; but in^tjus school no attemp^vhatever is made to use in the 
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classrooms problems anti projects arising out of the gardening or 
manual training work. 

«.■ VOCATION Al, ANI) <I.ASSROO.M WORK V N RELATED. 

. For schools that are frankly vocational, as these schools are, and 
ought to he, and that have ample means with which to employ such 
teachers as are needed to do the work according to the best modern 
practice, this lack of coherence and correlation between the vocational 
occupations and the schoolroom studies is a condition which ought 
not to exist. It requires an explanation and the application of what- 
ever remedial measures may l>e necessary to* bring about a marked 
change. There are three possible causes for this condition : 

1. The classroom teachers may be exclusively such as have received 
academic training only. They may not have learned that such cor- 
relation is necessary in successful vocational education, or knowing it 
to be necessary they may not know how to do it. 

2, 1 hey may not be getting direct.’ active leadership and construc- 
tive supervision in this new kind of education. 

•h They may understand the principle of the problem method in 
a general way. and accept it as academically true, but find following 
’ the <dd and customary habits and routines of teaching so much easier 
th;K they are not hospitably inclined toward methods that are new or 
^ (t^Iercnt. and ifte not interested. in trying them out. 

.**» f ) ur observations lead us to conclude that each o# these causes in 
degree lies back of the failure to make vital connection between 
;* tjje class work and the industrial work. \ 

In order to improve this condition, the administration will have 
to require the principals and teachers to study the problems and 
methods of vocational education, keep up with the development of 
theory and practice in it. .and to n^ake such study, individurflly 
and in roynd-table discussions, a very important part of their # 
business. 

As a result of these studies and discussions the curricula of the 
three schools should be developing progressively toward consistent 
statement in terms of the problem method. The curricula themselves 
should be concise and comparatively brief outlines, but an ex- 
planatory handbook should be worked out to accompany each of 
the sequences of courses, telling with specific examples and illus- 
trations how the different fundamental principles are tq be taught' 
through practice in working out problems and project^. For the 
teacher the aim is to teach general principles through problems and 
projects and to fu^Jiabits, inculcate ideals, develop thinking ability, 
and impart infflromon by means of theni t.but the teacher must 
remember that if the pupil is to work in the most successful way 
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lie must laconic possessed of a strong anti impelling motive : and that 
such a motive most often arises out of flic desire to entry out a 
project .or solve* a problem that appeals to him as being worth 
while for its own sake. To the pupil therefore the completion of 
the project or the solution of the problem is the immediate aim. 
and the values of the more permanently important things that the 
teacher has in mind are so ljlttle comprehended and so inatleipiatelv 
appreciated because of his youth and inexperience that they are 
incidental. The teacher then must plan projects that will make 
'an appeal, and that at the same time involve oppnrtwnities.for the 
practice that i* necessary to the pupils for acquiring the hahit>. 
skills, ideals, th inkino ability, and information that are part m ltd 
parcel of "a gfH><| industrious citizen" and competent skilled worker. 

It seems t<> the members of the survey commission that their is 
too distinct a line of domareution,d>et ween the academic and t lie 
vocational work, and between the two type* of teachers who :ut 
giving the academic and the vocational instruction. The vocational 
teachers understand their special work, ami apparently are giving 
good instruction in their trade* processes '’and skills: but they ought 
to know more about the ty|>os of academic work that arc appli- 
cable to the kinds of pupils they arc training: and they ought to 
suggest projects and problems, from their trade and shop tools, 
materials, and processes, that will ho useful to the academic teachers 
in training tin* pupils for general intelligence. On the other 
the academic teachers arc good touchers of the convent hmT^^leinen- 
tary grade sort, hut several of them arc badly l>esot by the technical 
faults that arc common among teachers: and most .of them are defi- 
cient in vocational insight. and in knowledge of the best things that 
are going on elsewhere, and even in their own school, hi vocational 
education. . Hi*nce they are hot resourceful in hooking up the aca* 

. domic work with the vocational in such a manner as we have in- 
dicated. * 

# 

In order to bring about this desirable change there should be 
brought into the schools some teachers who are trained in vocational 4 
education on the theoretical ns well as the prnytionl side. . There 
should at least l>c $#le;such person in the Ikivs' schools and one in 
the girls’ school. Such teachers would In* very useful on their own 
account, because of their knowledge of l>oth vocational and general 
ciflture studies; but they 'are particularly needed to assist in bring- 
ing about through individual conference and round-table discus- 
sions a letter knowledge of the nature and functions of the basic 
cultural studies on the part of the vocational teachers, and a better 
knowledge of -the vocational work and a broader and ’deeper insight 
into the social- and educational functions of the vocational studies. 
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With the development of more effect i ^ supervision it seems prob- 
able that the teachers now connected with 4 the school can modify 
thfir methods, and make them n^pre truly effective for the kind -of 
vocal ional education that the school is aiming to give; but if after 
fail* trial some of them should not prove able to do so, it would l>e 
well to assist them in securing positions in schools where the work 
/ i;u»re academic in aim. In view of the. teacher famine that is 
destined to prevail it should Ikmuisv for them to secure such jmsitions. 

’ OWIAXIZATIOX, ADMIN l.sTIt.VTIoN , aS'D (u>T, 

Kanieliumeha schools have an elaborate system of ;idmini>tration, 
consisting of the president, a chaplain (part time), a principal for 
each of the three schools, mx office secretaries, an aluinni secretary, 
an accountant and purchasing agent, a bookkeeper. a storekeeper, 
three iftatrom, five as^itunt matrons. a physician, a dentist, and three 
nurse.?. .The relationships. of these officials are in accordance with 
well-established principles of administration; and the organization, 
apparently, works smoothly and harmoniously. Were the schools 
not spending less than their income, the tjuestion would probaldy 
ari-V':ns to whether, for only 338 students, it were necessary to huve 
three principals, five principals* secretaries, und three misses. If the 
school were supported by public taxation, pressure would certainly 
he 1* rough t either for a little more centralization and economy in 
tTic overhead activities, or for assigning more pupils to the care of 
the officials in charge. 

The table which follows shows the admmisfi&jon a mr super 
vision costs pel* pupil in each of the three schoolsT The cost per 
pupil for general administration is computed by finding the sum 
of the salaries of the president, graduate sjteretary, president's secre- 
tary, purchasing agent, chaplain, and storekeejiei' and dividing it 
by 33s, the total enrollment of 4 thyse schools (i, e., $13,150-j-338= 
838.00). The cost per pupil for sallies and expenses of principal/ 
is computed for each school by summing the amount paid the prin- ^ 
cipal and clerical asistants and dividing by the enrollment of that 
school. 

These costs, then, include only salaries of administrative person- 
nel and do not take account of stationery, supplies, and other serv- 
ice. Also, in .the absence of definite information as to how much 
of the time of these officers is given to the* educational departments 
and hoiv much to tfye boarding depaltment^and general business of 
the "School plant, it m arbitrarily su^ubed thatfhalf their time is , 
given to each, so in computing for this table the costs for adjniiuf- 
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'Cost* of a (I m iu i*t ration, s uper vi*ion x utut instruct ion. Kamchamrha <Sc/tW. 


Hoys' 

school. 

$24,270 

Hoys' pre- 
paratory. 

tw 

school. 

Salaries of toucher*. 


115,900 

Salaried (TcniTul fulirun i rn i if'O. $ 1 # •* 

Salaries of principals nml f lcr it a 1 ti>*- i>taul 

KnroMmrnt 

Ono-halfcost per t f»*r priunpahuiO clerical as v i'tau!? ! 

Ono-haHccut iHTfiiiiii j (or poiciiil :uliiimi'*traiinn.. - . ,t.. . 

Tot a I cost per pupil. M-hnol uiliumi'.trati'-n and super vimoo ... . . V 
Cost iipr j.ujuj for mpruciiun 

v Tulut |H’r pupil, ailMigCirut inn. j.ijm rwjon utcl in-tnu tiuu * 

rust of ailminiMrjit icn and super' isicn Pt e<M nf in.-f ruction . . 

it. aw 1 
i.ii 
$14. W 

11 S'. 41 

1 

%w.\: i 

l n, wjo 

• lueii 

• I1S>. 4 5 

va.os 

$170. 40 
45 

(1,310 
112 
$il70 
fty.45 
let. 15 
. Ill J. 50 

$1V,.M 

1:4. »« 1:3.27 

1' :3.30 


Three interesting facts arc shown by this table: 

1. The costs of ^fervision and instruction in all three depart- 

ments of the school arc high ns compared \v4th* the public schools. 
Tims, in 1# cities of the Tailed States with populations from 
to the average expenditure per pupil for instruction was 

$3*2.oi> and the sum of tin* averages for superintendence, manage- 
ment. and Mipcrvisioif was ?5.77:'tf>tah I^IS.10. 1 Knmehameha co>ts 
average pretty nearly the sa$ue as at Ptinalibu, where, the per capita 
cost based Sn instruction alone is reported by the president at $1T>>5 
while that based on all expenses is s?21G.4G. These figures, however, 
are -not Tally comparable. because the 1 warding department of Punu- 

duni is a relatively small factor in its demands on overhead service, 
and also this total may include all operating expenses, such as light 
and janitor 4tVviee. Janitor service at Kamehameha is done* ty the 
students cooporuti vcl\\ and involves no largo cash outlay. 

2. The hoys’ preparatory department costs more per* capita than 

ei tlier of the ot her Schools; although it ought to he the cheapest. The 
reason is to he found in tlie small number of pupils. If the mini* 
her of pupils Merc doubled the (‘lasses would still not he too large, 
rind tlie per capita cost would he cut to one- half. That is, this de* # 
part men t without extra expense for the administration and instruc- 
tion might l>e taking eiire of 150 pupils instead of 75, / 

Tlie salaries of the principals in the three schools /re graded in 
the ohler, hut not in the ratio, of knowledge neededland responsi- 
bility assumed. The amounts spen^for clerical assistance seem to 
bear no relation whatever to these fundamental factors.. Tn the 
.girls’ sehool the amount is more tlmn double the .corresponding ex- 
penditure for the boys’ manual school ^ and that spent for the same 
' purpose in the boys’ preparatory department is a little less than 
double. If two secretaries are necessary itf the girls’ school, and two 
in the school for the small boys, why. •shouirl only one. bo needed in . 
v the school for larger boys? And win* should as much clerical us- 
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si st since be required in taking care of 75 small boys in grades 1 to 5 
as in taking rare of 112 "iris or of 151 boys in grades 5 to 9 ? 

Possibilities for greater efficiency should be studied. * 

The fnefs that have l wen mentioned with regard to administration ^ 
Miggest that some attention should he given to a study of the pogsi- 
hilities for greater efficiency in this field. Since the school is not 
pressed for funds, there is no object in merely saving the money. 

T 1»<' money in fact is intended to be spent: but every effort should 
bo made to have it go as far as possible for actual results in edu- 
cation; 

One thing seems certain. The teachers and administrators are 
receiving salaries that are more nearly adjusted to the value their 
service as related to the present costs of living than are those in 
most schools: and this is \m* reason for tin* relatively high co^ts. 
The other reason is the small enrollment in many of the classes. 
There should be no reduction m salaries, lmt a careful study ought 
to hr made of the "possi hilities of increasing the dze of the- school or 
of certain classes, and also of the possibilities of gettilig more 
cticctive supervision and educational leadership for. the teachers 
from those who arc responsible for this function, and are well paid 
for exercising it. • • 

It i> believed that the principals are sincerely desirous of giving 
just swell service; hut in order to succeed fully in their attempts they 
need to direct their educational studies away from the traditional 
classroom methods and toward a first-hand, study and* understanding 
<d the vocational work. The problem in which the teachers most 
need guidance is that of how to. correlate the classroom work witlf the 9 
vocational work through the use of pjp1^*ts and problems that arise 
out of the vocational activities or are Aggested by them. 


„ lUTILDINOK AM) KQrtPMKNT. * $ 

The school plant when first erected and the equipment when first 
installed were considered modern and generous according to the 
standard of the time; hut all the' units can not be so considered now. 
The main building of the girls 1 school is a bail fire risk. It is hard 
to see how the dormitories on the third floor tan be regarded os 
otherwise than dangerous. Also the tower room on the fourth floor, 
which is used as an art room, is connected with a fire escape which 
leiids from a window down the steep-sloping roof to the level of the 
eaves, where it opens on the platform for the third-floor escape. Not 
only wophl it look fearsome to a bevy of frightened girls, but it is 
also difficult to reach, since jt started t ( the sill of a high window ip \ 
which no st^ps are provided* In, the States where thetfe are adequate 1 
fire lews use f$? school or-do>mitory purposes of rooms above 
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the second story, in wooden or uonfireproof buildings, would not be 
permitted. the islands tlie absence of heating plants in the 
school buildings somewhat reduces the fire hazards, but the |ftvKcncc 
of electric-light wires, as is well known, is one of the chief sources 
of fines.* , 

Aside from the lire risk the girls' building is homelike and the 
school classrooms are weil designed as to lighting anil spacing. The 
main defect lies in the absence of suitable laboratory room- and 
equipment. There isjilinost no equipment for laboratory or demon- 
stration work in science. The equipment of maps is inadequate. 
While there are a few good^ maps, there are many others that are 
either very poor or very much out of date. As to maps, the same is 
true even in greater degree of the laws* schools. Physical and black- 
board outline maps are especially needed, and when obtained should 
be more often used than are the maps nuw on hand. 

. The boys* manual schpol has one laboratory which is pretty well 
equipped for chemical experimenting, 'but there is neither sullicient 
floor and table space, nor sufficient equipment for physical and bio- 
logical experiments. 

In the development of the ishuuls the biological and physical sci- 
ences and geography are playing such a large part, ami .need to [day 
so much larger part in the future, that no reasonable expenditure 
should Ik* spared for facilities in teaching them concretely and with 
full means of' -illustration. 

The school shops are fairly well equipped with tools and ma- 
chinery, but the shops ihenisel^s are far from being well designed. 
nM tiier do they admit of further expansion. Some of* the machine- 
are strictly up to date and motor driven, and this is well;. others are 
old and not in the very l>cst of condition, h is believed by many 
excellent focationnl teachers that it is not well to have an equipment 
which is too elaborate and extensive, iWause if students work only 
with such eqiiqrtnent tW'V ,l„ not learn to adapt themselves to enn- 
. ditions under which the average shop is conducted. The kind of 
mechanic for whom then* seems to Jbo the greatest present add pros- 
pective demand in the islands is the one who can do the job with what- 
, ever machinery and tools are available; so that the resourcefulness 
. that must.be developed by overcoming difficulties with modcst^uip- 
ment is a'rqnl asset. However, when machines become so oljl as to be* 
incapable of turning out good work, even with care und ingenuity, 
.'they 'should be rebuilt in the shop or discarded. 

The dairy is complete, modem, and supplied with the best of 
cattle, but at the present site ‘there can not be grown sufficient forage 
for their maintenance. A fine stockof pigs is being raided on the 
h^^apam available Ipr themto run in are not. adequate i 
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lias been introduced as a project for the boys, as an introductory 
tyi* of training for the greater responsibilities of a pig : raising 
project. Tlie agriculturist reports that 75 per cent of the boys 
•undertaking this work carry it through satisfactorily, while 25 \jev 
rent of them fail because of neglect or indolence. Jie seems somui 
what discouraged at this. result, but we l>elieve' that for the beginning 
of the enterprise tins percentage is encouraging; with more experi- 
ence in handling the boys oi/ this project it is probable that a much 
larger percentage of them can be so trained and motiyuted as to stick 

• to the work and make a success of it. 

The libraries in the three schools arc extensive and well housed. 
The main library in Bishop Hall, the principal building of the boys’ 
manual school, contains out three thousand volumes and the girls' 

. library over a thousand more. The main school library contains a 
gtmd many books which are of doubtful value for the/school and 
which might well be disposed of ; but there are many recent additions, 

• and the usable books arc pretty well balanced asto the different fields 
of knowledge. .The greatest needs are for more recent books on 
laogrnphy, on civics, economics and social problems, on science, oil 

♦ geography and travel, and above all for some of the recent suggestive 
literature on the processes, requirements, working conditions, oppor- 

.tumtiesrandrewards of the various vocations. 

Student participation -iu government is developed successfully in 
these schools to a very considerable extent. In the boys' schools this 
is closely tied up with the military training which seems to be 
thoroughly efficient in develoinng individual initiative, school loyalty, 
and sense of responsibility. Much of the oversight and control of the 
boys is exercised through authority delegated to student officers, who 
seem to carry their re«l>onsibilities well. Much of the discipline is 
administered through n students' council. 

In all 'three schools, the manual labor required in connection with 
the maintenance and o|>erKtion of the school, and boarding plants, 
and the regular daily program of fixed duties are featlfres of great 
value to the students in the format iou of habits of promptness, - 
ol*ediencC, and industry. 

. ‘ . , - . ■ : % a 
PROBLEMS FACrifHY THE SCHOOL. 

In looking toward ft consistent and useful educational policy for 
the future the trustees of Kamehnmehu have l)©fore them u puzzling 
problem with a variety of conflicting f*onditions^tbe most significant 
of which are enumerated below. , . 1 ■ 

1. Several of the buildings are not well adapted to their uses, 
are in such , a state of deterioration as to. demand constant and ex^ 
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.2. The city is rapidly growing up around tho^ropertv ;,so that the 
very desirable seclusion heretofore enjoyed \>{ r the girls’ school will 
. soon be a tiling of the past. From a suburban school formerly well 
removed front, the immediate ami incessant distractions and tempta- 
tions of a rapidly Rowing City. these schools are fast becoming city 
schools.* On tins accent they are dosing for both girls and boys 
many of the advantage's that are peculiar to a boarding school in a 
suburban or open-country location. 

•I The underlying industries of the islands arc probably* destined 
tu !>e mainly agricultural or tributary to 4 the needs of agriculture. 
Many who have given much thought to the missiotwand purpose of 
the school have believed that training in the science and art of ngri- % 
culture should be one of its most important types of work. The 
study of the situation made by the commiswup leads it to concur with 
them in this l>elief. v V* ' . ‘ 

4. After numerous, well -considered, and persistent attempts to 
develop the present groups for productive agriculture and forji labo- 
ratory of instruction in agricultural methods it seems faifly well 
proved that these grounds are/ not at .all well adapted for thoe 1 
purposes. * ' ^ 

f>. Certainly for the present, and probably for a long time to come, 
the culture of sugar cane and pineappfes on a large scale will be 
the main types of agriculture, with cattle, pigs, and other live stock 
coming forward rather rapidly toward a .position of importance 
among the products of the Territory. In these three most important 
industries very little cun be done either for production or instruction 
at thg present site of the school. A . 

C. As far as the boys- a re concerned the school is having the effect 
of gathering them up from all over the islands -and attracting them 
'toward life in the city. According to President Webster’s statistics 
j^bout 75 per cent of nil the living graduates, arid so per cent of the 
living graduates of the past 10 years, noV reside in Honolulu, 

This certainly means that the school as now conducted in its present 
^location is training its students into the ways of city life. It is doing 
very little to educate them in tastesuind abilities ff# doing, out on the 
- land,* many kinds of work that need to l>e done there and Will oom- 
mand high wages but which can be done only by fairly intelligent and 
technically trained workers. , 

v 7. The* capacities of tl^tliree schools foir the accommodation of 
^ boarding pupils are, respectively, boys’ preparatory, 75; gt®s’ school, 
^VW2; , bj)ys , -8chcK)h 150. Each is filled and has a small waiting list; 
but 'in each the school enrollment, could be doubled with ^ery few 
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tiie income of the school. 


8. The income of the |K>rtion of the Hishop estate which has been 
<*t aside for the school has been growing rapidly, and the expenses 
lmve also been increasing, Imt not so fast as the income, so that for 
several years a surplus lias l icon accumulating. The amount ‘of the * 
surplus is reported to be sufficient for the rebuilding and remodeling 
necessary to modernize the plant. 

'0. Since the income is greater than the schools can now use to 
advantage — indeed, the enrollment could be doubled without exceed- 
ing the income — it would seem that every effort should he made to 
expand to the point of absorbing the annual surplus, reserving only 
;i imirgin fl^emergoneies. They would thus he educating a larger 
, number of youth at a much smaller per capita wist and on a higher 
level of educational efficiency. 

in. hi the first prospectus issued by the trustees it was an non need, 
as a part of the educational policy, that the Kanieclmmeba school 
would avoid duplication of the work of the public schools. The feur- 
uw commission believes that this intention to . avoid duplication and 
(om pet it ion for pupils is fundamental, anil should be a controlling 
factor in shaping the educational policies of the trustees. 

Wo ^re convinced that the private schools, and especially this one, 
might not to lie doing exactly the same work as the public schools 
are doing, and that they should not compete with the public schools 


fm* students. 

On the other hand, they may very wisely undertake to do many 
tilings that are fcdueatiomilly desirable, hut which the public schools % 
can not do, and also many things that the public schools ought to be 
doing but are not now doing. 

II. For a long time it has been a policy, not published but tacitly 
adhered t<^ not to admit day pupils to Kamehameha school. The 
managers and trustees of the school sgenicd to think that tlnj pres- 
ence of <fay scholars would disturbs the organization of the 1 warding 
school, and cause it to lose many of the character- forming feature* 
of a school exclusively for Jamlfling pupils. The opinion seems to 
prevail that I warding nndjdav iupils do not mix well.- v 

On the other hand, it may lie urged that without increasing its 
Imurding accommodations the boys’ school might admit enough day 
scholars to double its enrollment. It might then accommodate 150 
additional bo£s of Honolulu whose parents prefer to maintain them 
in their homes, but want them to secure tho vocational training which 
thia school foffersf and mo part of whfcb L until the inception of th^ 
public trade School (hiring the*ettrtf£nfc scB^ol yew, has been 
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THE SClloOl. \uT X ECKS.vV K 1 1, Y LIMITED To HAWAIIAN HACK. 

12. In Honolulu, it is generally taken for grunted that Kame- 
hameha schools wore originally' intended to Ik*. and always will U\ 
operated exclusively fur the benefit of youth of Hawaiian blood, 
The ITnwaiians theiuieives, and especially the alumni of the school. 

• apiiear to believe. that these schools should be reserved foj^he people 

of this race. * | 

It is quite natural that this opinion should prevail ; and up to date 
the school has been ;d most exclusively Hawaiian: yet it is not ncces- ; 
sari l y nor even probably correct ft* all time. The chui>es in Mrs, 
Bishop's will and the original pros|>cetus. already quoted, do not 
require such an interpretation. The will merely mentions giving 
1 piefeivuee to those of Hawaiian idood. presumably in the distrilm- 
tion of lxmefits to children .in destitute circumstances (free scholar- . 
ships) . 

The pros|)eeti)f» distinctly enunciates tin*' doctrine* that no race I 
should he excluded and that children of other races should Ik* 
admitted in order that the young 'Hawaiian may learn in school to 
compete successfully with those whose competition they must meet 
- in inter life. As Mr. Rfchop-was one of the trustevs who framed the 1 
prospectus, it must he assumed that his -wife held this view, for he 
left no stone unturned to carry out her desires in n >t mention with 
the school. ' i 

The question of adn>i|ling other races to I ho school has frequently ! 
arisen, and in view of the evidence and the circumstances it seems 1 
fair to conclude that a wise policy should give preference to mcmWrs 
of the Hawaiian mv. So Ion is ns n sufficient nmuber of Hawaii;*)? 
apply to fill the quota and so long as these are all that can and \\W> 
profit by what the school offers, they should he admitted even to the 
exclusion of other races. Supposing, however, that by admitting dav 
pupils, or otherwise providing for ox*pansion, the school should lx 

• prepared to double or triple its enrollment and that a sufficient num- 
ber of worthy' Hawaiian candidates should not he found to fill the 

. school, we boliovo it would ho not only pro|K*r but desirable to do as 
the Hilo. Boarding School has done, and open the door to all de- 
. ' • serving aud promising candidates. 


13. In considering what trades and occupations the school should 
prepare for, Hie following revised statistics from the alumni list are 
significant: The total numlier of living male graduates 'up to and in- 
cluding the class of 1918 is 3M). Tlieir distribution by oceu pat ions 
is as follows: Manual trades, 110; clerical service, f>1 : Government 


OltADUATKS DlSTUimTTED ACCOKOIX'O TO OCCrCATlON^. 
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service, 31); education, 33 ; business, 21); agriculture, 2H; professions, 
13; music, 12; Army and Navy, 9; unknown, 25. 

The total number of' living girl graduates is 220; their m-cupa- 
tional *>rst ril>ut ion follows: Housewife or living at home, lot: educa- 
tion, 70; nm*sing,T4; clerical w.ork, 9: trade, 4: Army and Navy, 1; # 
unknown. 12. Of the number 133 are married. 

In both lists students in public and private high schools aru 
classed with teachers under education. . j 

These figures arc interesting as showing the vocational tendencies 
of the graduates. Many who are here classed under clerical are in 
(ioverjuneiit . municipal or county service, and many who are classed 
as in biiMiicss are in clerieaLj>ositions. While 119 or 31 jht cent are 
engaged in mechanical work, 1G2 or 45 jx*r cent are in clerical, Hov- 
crnmcnt. business. mr educational occupations, and only 2S or S per* 
cent in agriculture. 

• Since the school does not give any special training for clerical posi- 
tions ami does give special training in mechanical trades^ ml offers 
it in, agriculture, these figuresJshow the existence of a real heed for a 
continuing system of vocational surveys and vocational and educa- 
tional guidance, which should be maintained l>y this school, Many 
graduates are going into minor jobs of a clerical nature, vherKtlieop- 
jmrtunities ‘to rise are rare. With the training in mechanics and 
agriculture available in t he school, with a wide outlook ami with* 
ambit ion aroused hy vocational guidance, probably most of these 
could command better wages on the plantations as mechanics and 
skilled agricultural workers. They would hnro more and 1 fetter 
opportunities to rise to greater responsibilities and rewards on the 
plantations than they could have as clerical workers, where the dc-» 
main! is already well supplied. This whole subject needs careful 
investigation from the standpoints both of the industries, which 
need various kinds of .trained workers, and the schools, which arc 
attempting, to provide the training. If the trend toward clerical 
•work and governmental jol>s should prove to Ik* inevitable, then the 
school should offer the best possible trailing . pacifically for such 
positions. 

The figures show’ that the Hawaiian girls lmve u remarkably strong 
tendency to marry early and settle down as home makers. Out of. 
the total of 220 graduates, 133, or 60 per cent, are married, although 
29 per cent of these arc listed under occupations other than house- 
keeping. 

Home making, nursing, and teaching, then, are the lending occu- 
pations chosen by the girls, and training for these is prominent in 
the aims of instruction ns stated by the teachers. Mfhether this 
strong tendency to marry early may not result in a large percentage 




of ill-considered and unwise niiirmi^s, and whether opportunities 
for ’training in a larger list of occupations, such as seamstress, dress* 
pinker, milliner, saleswoman, and stenographer, ought to be opened 
up and attractively presented to the girls, are questions that should 
be carefully looked into. 

14. The’ public-school system is beginning to develop along modem 
lines, but as.yet its accommodations are inadequate and its types of 
training too narrow. 7n view of the probable development of the 
public-school system and the policy of nondu plication to which 
Kamehameha is or should be committed, and in view also of the other 
conditions here described, the trustees have found difficulty in coming 
to an agreement on a consistent educational policy for the future, 
and for the past two years the school in consequence has not been 
' making progress. % 

The tendency has been to neglect repairs and betterments, to let 
the schoolroom equipment run down, and to drift along without, 
making any considerable improvements in curricumins or methods. 

• Among the teachers there appears to he a tendenojt to settle down 
into a kind of easy-going institutional type of living avf^to Ik? rather 
too well satisfied w ith the status quo. 

.The question of a future educational policy is hound *up with that of 
the location of the school, so that both must be *~ottlQ«l togetlu*r. 

TIiltKK roSSim.K SOI. I T1UNS. 

To the survey commission it seems more important that both ques- 
tions be settled without further delay than that they he settled ac- 
cording to any particular one of the possible solutions. We can 
find only three solutions : 

1. Proceed at fence to rebuild on the present site, and develop as 
a city hoarding amt" day sdiool. 

2. Build on the property^ Waialae Bay and develop as a suburban 
hoarding school, or on property of the Bishop estate on Oahu, farther 
away from Honolulu, and develop as a rural hoarding school. ’ ' 

3. Keep the hoys’ school where it is, ami develop it a's a mechanical 
trade school, with possibly a business department. Build for and es- 
tablish the girls’ school and ‘set up an agricultural, branch school for* 
boys at Waialae or on a suitable tract in rural Oahu. 

Sk . ' i 

THK FI It ST CLAN. 

If the first-named solution he adopted, the 1 my s’ school would' be- 
come a boarding and day school with a large number of day pupils, 
including orientals up to say 30 or 40 per cent, and offering many 
types of vocational training for city hoys or for boys frohf outside 
Honolulu, who have their eyes turned cityward. It would cease to 
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offer agriculture as a vocational subject. It would*, develop night 
■ courses, part-time day courses, and cooperative shop and store courses. 
; The girls’ school would continue to feature home training, but 
would improve and broaden the intellectual training and connect it 
up closer with real life interests. It would l>e a city school, identified 
and connoted with urban life and activities. It would admit day 
pupils and offer office training as well as preparation for normal 
school, salesmanship, nursing, and the needlework trades. 

If , the schools stay in the city, it seems to the commission that they 
must inevitably develop as indicated or gradually die of dry rot. 
With an adequate development of the city and rural public schools 
the “ preparatory school " for the younger boys will become super- 
fluous within a few years and will be discontinued. 

If the public schools go forward as they should, they will in time 
lie carrying on all the ty|>es of activity that .we have indicated; and 
the Kamehamelta schools will he 'duplicating their work, unless, as 
may hajijien, the public should shirk the task, and leave it for Kame- 
hameha to carry on. This it is very likely to do unless the trustees 
nmkjj it plain that they are onlv pioneering this field and intend to 
retire from it in due time. In tne latter case the question of deter- 
mining on an educational policy -for the future would still be un- 
solved. / 

: » 

THE SECOND PfcAN. 

% 

It the second solution l>e chosen and the schools are established 
either at Waialae or on a tract in rural Oahu, a unique tyj>e of school 
can l)e developed which will have a distinctive and permanent field 
of its own. 

With such a laVge tract of land as will be available one can picture 
m his mind’s eye a large plantation with fields of cane and pineapples, 
» with a small, but complete and up-to-date sugar mill, a small cannery 
and a technical laboratory, a stock and dairy farm, a large vegetable 
garden, and a garden and nursery for the culture of flowers and orna- 
mental shrubs. There will 1 m? sufficient land for producing all these 
things on a commercial scale and for producing most of the food that 
is needed for the maintenance of tllp pupils, teachers, and hired labor. 

Here, right on or near the jAffmation, will be located a boarding 
school of a new and unique ty|x> — a plantation school, both agricul- 
tural and mechanical. Here a^the plantation industries will be 
going forward normally on a production basis under the eyes of the 
pupils. 


The school buildings will be of concrete, in the early English or 
Spanish mission style, gropped around a quadrarigle, with the ad- 
ministration building at one end and the chapel at the opposite endL 




(hi one flank of the school group and facing the parade ground will 
l>e the barracks group, including the sleeping rooms, study hall, 
mess hall and kitchens, the armory, and the gymnasium. On tlu? 
other flank will be the shop group, with modern shop buildings and 
equipment, and near by the school groups will be the athletic Helds 
and playgrounds. 

'Sufficiently removed from the boys' school ami the plantation will 
lie the girls’ school group, with a modern dormitory and cottages, 
where the girls may learn not only institutional housekeeping hut 
family housekeeping and “light housekeeping" in cottages and 
small apartments, for the latter arc the types of housekeeping which 
will later come into their own experience. There will he a gym- 
nasium and playground for the girls, and well-cquipjied . labora- 
tories for cooking, sewing, dressmaking, millinery, and general 
science, and a home laundry where the girls will do their own 
laundry work and learn by doing all the processes of home launder- 
ing and cleaning. There will be a hospital for the plantation and 
schools, where the gilds can learn nursing by practical experience in 
cooperation or part-time courses. There will also b^a visiting 
nurse and social worker, under whom the girls can get^practice in 
social and communitv welfare work. 

The school group for the boys will contain laboratories for physics, 
chemistry, and general 'science, as well as a sufficient number of ( lass- 
rooms. Tl\e center of the administration building will be occupied 
by the auditorium, one wing by the library and reading room, and 
tne other wing by the administration offices. The basic vocations for 
Ivhich the school will offer, training are: Agriculture, carjwntry, 
jdinerv and cabinet making, drafting, blacksmith 'mg. horseshoeing 
and wheelwright ing, plumbing, general machine-shop work, and the' 
- operation, care, and repairing of auto cars, trucks, tractors, and plan- 
tation and farm machinery. 

* 

Courses in shoe, harness and saddlery repairing, steam laundry 
work, concrete work, road building, and other occupations will be 
given when sufficient numbers of boys will take them so that they 
can be taught with reasonable economy. The general aim of the 
school will be twofold: First, to find out what kinds of jobs are 
opening up that offer a useful and hopeful career to young men 
with some intelligence and promise; and, second, to attract such 
young men into the school and train them for these jobs. The 
training, of course, should not be confined to the mere getting of 
skill in mechanical processes. The intellectual training will go 
forwardwith the hand training and both will be aimed toward 
Building up through actual practice the skills, habits,' information, 
and thinking ability that is most needed by men in the kinds of 
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jobs for which the training is intended. "Consequently* the class- 
room work must Ik* based largely on problems and projects that 
come up in the shop or plantation work or are suggested by the 
informal ion requirements of such work. 

The aim will be to make not merely skilled workmen in various 
line* but skilled workmen <vith at least some ability to meet 
emergencies and new situations while on the job— incij who are 
capable, with experience, of becoming foremen, small contractors, 
small-shop proprietors, skilled plantation employees, homestead or 
leasehold farmers, etc. 

Since tin* plantation itself will be carrying on or can carry on, 
<>U a commercial basis, practically afl the o^lipational activities for 
which the students will be trained, the school and the plantation 
can provide for night classes, part-time day ('lasses, and cooperative 
apprentice, courses of the .most efljrient soil. The business offices 
of the plantation will afford oppon unities for similar cooperative 
courses in business education. 

The religious and the aesthetic sides of life will not be neglected. 
There will he provision' for religious instruction a mV service and 
opportunities for .class and club instruction in literature, music and 
ait, for both boys and girls. I 

1 here* will lie ample chances on the plantation for l>oys and girls 
who have ability to make something of themselves, hut are poor and 
friendless, to come here and work their way through, (treat least to 
prove their worth and promise to an extent that will justify award- 
ing them free scholarships or part scholarships. 

The plantation and school will keep in close touch with the college 
of Hawaii and the department of agriculture and will cooperate with 
the experts of. these institutions with reference to both production . 
and education. 

Tu such a school as this, removed from an immediate city environ* 
ment and surrounded by and participating in the interesting activi- 
ties of a plantation, it would seem that the attraction toward rural 
life and occupations would be stronger than the pull toward the city. 

THE THIRD 1'I.A.V. i 

The third plan is in the nature of a compromise or temporary 
solution. It would get the girls away from the city and provide 
new, safe, and adequate buildings in place of the dangerous wooden 
structure now in use. Tt would also provide for the l>oys op|air- 
tunities for learning agriculture at first hand and under conditions 
affording a strong pull toward rural life„; v but the lutmtofaof boys 
who would elect to attend the small Vraflch school in uijgifft’ulture 
as against the larger school in the city, training for city "trades. 
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-would probably be relatively small. Also it would split the school; 
and whatever of efficiency and economy in management and com- 
munity otdnterests there might be in keeping the schools in close 
proximity and running them under one organization would probably 
be lost. 

Furt hermoYe, the development of that part of the. school which 
remained in the city would l>e precisely like that described in the 
discussion of the first .plan/ 'The time would come ultimately when 
the trustees would, have to determine whether to do, in the place of 
the public schools, the work which obviously -they should, do, or to 
compete with them for students in (his work in case the public 
schools do undertake it,' or to retire from the field and sell implant 
to the public schools. 


COXri.l'SUiN ANl> !!!:(*< i M M KNDATIuNS. 

In view of this ivnulysis the wisest and most farsighted policy for 
the trustees would seem to he to adopt the second plan — ther|*tai£ 

' tation school. T \ 

! Whether the. boys’ manual school moves or stays, one thing Wms 
to the survey commission to be very important — more attention sl\uld 
be given to vocational guidance. Thfs vital work should be taken in 
hand by some one who can give it a great deal of study and practical 
attention, involving careful study of occupational conditions and op- 
portunities in both the cities and in the rural sections of all the 
J islands. The vocational director should also use his traveling opj>or- 
t unities to look up promising boys who- need just the chance that 
* Kamehameha^ can give them and can not get it at home. He should 
be' active in attracting such boys to the school. He should make 
J known to the people in the various districts the advantages which 
Kamehameha can offer to their boys and girls. 

Whilem considerable portion of his time should thus be occupied, 
his main function should be that of a vocational guide jind coordiria- r 
tor in the school. Individually he should study the pupils’ tastes 
and abilities and assist them in their choice* of studies and make the 
vocational meanings and connections of their studies clear to them. 
He should gradually assist them toward a decisiori of their future / * 
occupations. He should see to it that the jobs for which they are 
being trained are jobs at which they will lmve*good chances of get- „ 
ting work and of getting openings for promotion if they prove them- 
selves worthy. He should advise and* instruct the fenchers as to'hoye 
- .they, in connectioh with their subjects, may help efaectivefy in this 
work. Finally, he should ‘organize and maintain an employment ^u- 
‘ * reau for placing new boys arid for placing boys'ulready at work in 
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better positions when suitable openings occur. For this he would 
nee<l to keep a continuing card file of i^ll undergraduates and of all 
graduates in positions — also a card file of firms employing boys, and 
of the kinds of jobs available in their plants, together with the requi- 
site qualifications for each job. 

Whether the president and principal can take on these functions 
along with those they now have must be left for them to decide. We 
incline strongly toward the opinion that more satisfactory results 
would be obtained by employing one man with special training for 
just such a job. Such a specialist would be a great asset to the whole 
Territory as well as to Kamehumeha School. 

4 

8. BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR HAWAIIAN GIRLS— KOHALA GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL AND. MAUNAOLU 'SEMINARY. 

In the enrly (lavs of their work the missionaries saw. that schools 
for. natives were necessary. From the first they established such 
schools. Very early, too, it was seen that liourding schools were essen- 
tial to the proper training of selected youth of both sexes and many 
sprang up in response to the need. More recently, however, a num- 
ber of these 'schools have been mergecKor discontinued. Thus the ' 
Girls’ Seminary at Waihinu was removed to V aialua. After a time 
it was merged in Kawaiahuo Seminary, Honolulu, now a part of the 
Mid-Pacific Institute. The Wilcox School at Waioli, Kauai, after. a 
long period of usefulness was discontinued; as was the school at Ko- 
loa, the hoys’ school at W aialua, and the Bond School for Boys at 

Koliala, Hawaii. i 

The special schools filled a great want prior to the development bt 
the public-school system. But with the steady growth* of the latter 
the need for such schools has not seemed as great. Furthermore, the 
development of good roads and more rapid means of intercommuni- 
cation have operated to turn the flow of students away frortt ilia 
smaller and more isolated schools to those more centrally situated. 

Aside from the girls’ division of Kamahameha School and of Mid- 
Pacific Institute, both in Honolulu, there now remain, distinctively 
for girls of the Hawaiian race, coming down from this early period, 
only two l»onrding schools in the islands— the Koliuia Girls’ School, 
Kohala, Hawaii ; and the Maunaolu Seminacy, Paia, Maui. ■ 

'ORGANIZATION AND WORK. 

‘ t 

The- Kohala Girls’ School was established in 187-l^by .Rev. Dr. 
Elias Bontf, who iame to the islands if 1841 as a missionary under* 
the American Board of Foreign Missions. .The school remained un- . 
der Dr. Hond’s supervision until 1889, when the property was deeded 
in trust to the Hawaiian Evangelical Association, under whose. £en- 
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stands. although ‘the'direcl management of tlie 
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oral confrbkjt now 

school is vested in n hoard of managers appointed by the 
nation. 

The Maunaoiu Seminary wa> estahlished in 1800 by the lice. ('. B 
Andrews. The school started with but a handful of Hawaiian gj r J s 
.who were taken into Mr. Andrews's lioipc principally for the pur- 
pose ol giving them a training in home making. The academic 
features of the school do not seem to have been’ emphasized until 
al>out 136 4-, when the records show that some attempt was 'made to 
teach the English language. In I860 the school was destroyed by 
fire and seems not to have resumed its work until 1S71, From this 
time the attendance gradually increased until in 18(>1 there was an 
attendance of 110 pupils, the largest enrollment in the history of the 
school. The attendance now is about 85 pupils. 

Roth schools arc beautifully situated on high ground overlookin'* 
cane-covered lands stretching down to l he- ocean. The buildings* of 
both are also set down in tracts of ground of "onerous size. Both, 
too. are supported in large part hv the beneficence of two families— 
the Bond family in the case of the'Koimln School and the Baldwin 
family in that of Maunaoiu. In both the tuition charged js only 
'about 8a0 per annum per pupil, part of which can be worked out 
if the pu)>il desires.* .Through, the generosity interested friends 
a number of sch'flq^ships M both ■ schools have been provided for 
pupils who are top poor t<^ pay the full tuition. 

In both schools regular work is carried on from the primary grade 
through the eighth grade. Effort in both schools is made to parallel 
the work of the public olcnieiftary grades as far as is practicable. 
Much more is being done, however, in sewing, housekeeping, and 
'weaving in both schools than the public schools are attempting. 
Special attention also is being given to music, and classes in chorus 
and part singing are Jjgld* each week with good results,. ns the 
Hawaiian giris arc iptfunil musicians., many having excellent voices.' 

In short, these schools are attempting to give to deserving girls, 
chiefly of the Hawaiian race between the ages of 6 and 18, a whole* 
jiome^Cliristian home training, together with a practical education 
of the character such as to fit them to become housekeepers or wage- 
earners in the handicrafts, or for entrance into schools at Honolulu 
which prepare teachers for the public schools of the Territory. 

The member of the commission who visited these schools was much 
impressed with the high type of personality found in the principals 
.and faculty meTnl>ers of both schools; in the standards of. immacu- 
late cleanliness of buildings and grounds and of person insisted 
upon; and in the praeticnl and helpful character of the work which 
was being given. * 
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The Mail nuol n Seminary is much belter appointed ill buildings 
and equipment tlmn the Kolialu School. , At the latter school the 
buildings are old and not well suited to the work. It is planned, 
ImuWcr, that these will soon he replaced by commodious and well- 
equipped buildings arranged to meet the modern conceptions of 
good e<lu<|it u uinl pr^'tice. 

As thoe schools are the last of the group of boarding schools 
independently supported, which sprang up before the development 
of the public-school system, the question naturally arises whether 
tJieM*. ton, will go the way of the others in the face of the rapidly 
developing importance and efficiency of t^c public ‘schools. There* 
can bo do doubt that these schools bare served and are still serving 
^.a \cry useful purpose, fut because of. their work scores upon scores 
of girls from the poor and isolated homes of the. islands of Hawaii 
and Mani have been started on lives of usefulness through the train- 
ing it would have been impossible for them to have gotten otherwise. 
There is no doubt, either, that through having the girls under their 
instruction and supervision for their entire time, the teachers can 
accomplish much' more in training the girls to complete living than 
can teachers in the pul die schools who are in contact with the chil- 
dren hut a few hours daily. Indeed, it would he irsplendid thing in 
many wavs if tin* Territory could' maintain boarding schools of the 
character of these schools where all the children of ihe islands could 
spend all their tinu*. returning to their homes only during vacations. 


Tin; 


I 


>K M ITOltV SYSTEM 


ox the mainland. 


* Within five years u movement in the States 1ms sprung up aud is 
growing rapidly which has myeh of significance in it for the islands; 
that is, providing dormitory and hoarding facilities for public schools 
"of high-school grade in sparsely settled vregions of the country. 
More than loO such plants arc now’ to be found in the United States^ 
In general the plan is to have a considerable acreage of ground in 
connection with the school on which the pupils can wrtrk out all or 
part of the fees charged. In most cases the amount charged the 
pupil is not sufficient to cover the entire cost, the deficit being met 
by the gtate or county. 

So far the plan Jins not been extended to grades below the high 
school but there is no jnhererit reason why such extension should not 
be made. In Hawaii such a plan would meet not only conditions 
of sparse population in many regions but would l>e particularly 
valuable in enabling the Territory tp do on a large scale just what 
the Kobala nnd Mnunaolu schools are doing on u small scale. Such 
a plan would facilitate greatly the thorough and rapid Americaniza- 
tion of children of the foreign *bom. . ^ 




... • 
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At anjh’nte, wliethcr or not the Territory enters upon such a com- 
prehensive plan, tn«L commission can think of no way by which 
wealthy persons can expend their money more wisely than in gener- 
ously maintaining suds schools as the Koliala nnd Maunnolu schools 
-and making it possible Vor the children of deservfhg people to secure 
the excellent training which they are giving. 


9. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1. In the absence of a completely organized system of schools sup- 
ported J >v public taxation, the private schools of th<£ islands haye 
.constituted an educational ami C'hristianizing force of great value 
and influence. They will continue to constitute such a force if they 
succeed always in keeping in the vangifflhul of educational progress. 
The public-school system, though it falls far short of what it should 
be as to adequate accommodations and facilities for the number of 
pupils to be educated, is thoroughly leavened with the progressive 
spirit. It is rapidly gaining in its hold on .the interest and loyalty 
of the public, and is due for a period of rapid expansion and intend 
sive internal improvement. To lipid their position of usefulness the 

, private schools must develop consistently progressive programs and 
policies and carry them out with efficiency and thoroughness. 

2. The influence of the small and uneconomical, private schools 
will gradually Income smaller. Such schools willlte more successful 
if they limit their instruction to pupils of special classes and ages, 
so as to do morO homogenous work. Tor example, they should ilot 
attempt lngh-school wrtrk, because it is impossible for them to do it 
well except at excessive cost. The problem of providing homes and 
education for orphans, dependents', and subnormal children should 
be solved by establishing a centrA institution under public support 
and control and conducted \*y experts in th£ education .and enre of. 
such children. 

3. Certain physical conditions in several of the private schools arc 
faulty to a greater or less degree. K , 

- All have. cases of inadequate or improper lighting arrangements, 
some of them to a serious extent v All wooden school buildings and 
dormitories and all buildings whose interior construction is mainly 
of wood nreglangerous to life and limb lieeause'of #e risk from fires. 
All buildii^p having rooms atfove the second floor, occupied nS dormi- 
tories or classrooms, should J>e equip )>ed with automatic sprinklers 
and adequate fire escapes. Vi re drills should he held regularly. 
Fire escapes, * extinguishers, , electric lighting wires, and automatic 
sprinklers should he inspected ut frequent intervals. In future, no 
nonfireproof school building or domitories over .two stories high 
should be erected anywhere in the islands. , 
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Several of the private schools are badly crumped for lack of suffi- , 
cient room for class and laboratory, work. If relief t*c sought by the 
erection of tem|x>rary or portable buildings, tlie^e should be designed 
so its to be adequately and properly lighted, front the left only, and 
also properly ventrlnted. The' type of bungalow used in the public 
elementary schools and the McKinley High School should not be 
used. It is utterly unfit for school purposes. 

4. All. the private schools need more and better laboratory equip-, 

meitt for seienceyvork v more maps, and, more liberal supplies of other 
visual aids to teaching. With respect to then* important facilities 
the Hawaiian schools do not compare favorably with the best schools 
in the States. * , 

o. Tlie standards for qualifications of teachers on the mainland 
should l>e adhered to. These are: For high-M'hool teachers, gradu- 
ation from a standard <^}llcgiate institution *\vit 1i at least 11 semester- 
hours of training in (education ; and for elementary teachers gradua- 
tion from a standimPfoiTV-year high school and at least two years in 
Jk a standard normal school or college requiring a four-year high school 
course for admission. 

(i. The high-school curricula all the private schools need more 
or less revision along progressive lines as suggested for the public 
high schools in Chapter VI of this report. 

7. In nlost of the schools, closer classroom su}»ervision fs jugently 
needed,* and especially should lietter correlation l»c worked -.out, vfttlfc 
use of the project-prpWcm types of teaching, in the intellect iml work 
of the vocational schools. * \ * 

5. These schools should study the possibilities of uhoffshing many 

of their very small classes or of recruiting them up to a Itellor size for 
economy. v 

0. Most of the private schools have some form of pupil partici- 
pation in self-goveriimcnt which they an' carrying <m with very 
good results. Involution ul<mg this line shouhl he encouraged. 

' Very few are making any attempt to use the various forms of 
socialized refutation. We recommend that in all of* them JJpe*^ocial- 
izod recitation lx* carefully and gradually introduced ai%l tried out.. 
We recommend continuance and further development of directed 
study on grades 7 to 10 in those schools where it is living tried out. 
We suggest that it l>e trie<l out in 'the other schools, and .that sys- 
tcmaticWtempts be made 'to educate the teachers in the technic of 
handling^t 

10. We recommend the introduction of systematic effort toward 
educational and Vocational guidance; especially in the vocational 
schools. To be successful it. must l>e under the direction of specially 
ttnined experts in this relatively new and very important type of 
* -l * m 
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educational .service.- All • subjects in the curriculum should con- 
tribute somethin" consciously toward vocational intelligence. An in. 
dust r nil aud vocational survey of tin* Territory hy experts in. this field 
■ is urgently needed. Tie* schools need to know more definitely the 
occupational opportunities for’which the rising generation of Hawaii 
must lKMrnjned if they arc to do the best for themselves and. the 
community. ■ • . 

H* recommend the appointment of a competent .specialist who 
shall serve as sdiool adviser under the Jdireciiou of the superim 
teiulent of public instruction and as half-time professor of education 
under the direction of -a college or department of education to 
established in the l jiiversity of Hawaii, and* who shall act us a 

* liaison oilicer or clearing-house agent for the two departments. We 
recommend that this oilicer. acting for the superintendent of public 
instruction, shall visit the private school* as often as mav he neces- 

„ sary and practicalde ior tile purpose of reporting on their conditions 
and advising them as to their work and plans. 

This recommendation is made localise the private schools, no le^s 
than the public schools, some in "renter decree and souie in less, are 
in need of expert advice in solving their problems of admiuistrution 
of personnel, of methods, and* of equipment. The private schools 
in fact as wejl as in law should he made to come under the general 
. supervision of the Territorial department of public instruction : and 
this supervision could l>e l>ost carried on by an expert who should 
spend about luilf of his time visiting the high schools and private 
schools of the Territory arid the other half teaching in the University 
of Hawaii and the normal school, if it should he affiliated with it. 

During his supervisory semester his chief function should he to 
examine into conditions and report to the superintendent wluit lie 
finds, together with his commendations of what is good and his 
suggestions for improving what seems to' he poor. A copy of his 
report on, each school should ip every case 1>e sent to tlie officer 
responsible for the conduct of tlidi school; and be should prepare 
an annual or biennial report covering the features that are of gen-^ 
end interest. This report should include particularly suggestions 
for the correction of faults that are common to many -schools and 
features of excellence that occur in some schools that it would 
be desirable for the other schools to try out with reference to 
adoption. .As an adviser he could *do pinch in stimulating teachers 
toward professional study and greater zeal in the use of r such 
* modern devices us educational measurements and self surveys 
.* hy schools of their own work. As a teacher of education in the eol* 

* lege, he should prove to l>e of much value to public and private 

schools both by training teachers in service mid hy preparing can-** 
didates for teaching positions. ‘ % ^ 

— ; • • • i—iJi 





Late afternoon, night, and Saturday courses might fce given for 
teachers in Honolulu; ami a system~of exchange of teachers lifctween 
Honolulu and other districts might he worked out. so that teachers 
who ore ready to work for advanced degrees in education could, 
teach in Honolulu for a year and carry on their studies at the Uni- 
versity’ of Hawaii. Such an arrangement would be very beneficial 
to all eoifeorned.d>v bringing them into close touch. So that the de- 
partment of public instruction, the University of flnwaii. the public 
schools, and the private schools, all of which are working toward the 
one purpose of promoting the education of the children and the wel- 
fare of the' island, would have a clearing-house agent through whom 
each could keep in touch with all the others. 
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APPENDIX. 

CONTENTS OF THE JAPANESE LANGUAGE SCHOOL TEXT- 

BOOKS. 


PRIMARY BOOK NO. 1. 

Tins Look is imulc up of two parts. The first part of it (pages 1 
to 11) is essentially a primer, containing words, short phrases, and 
* illustrations. For example, on the first page the word “hata” or 
flag with the illustration of Ajneirican &nd Japanese flags is given. 
The second page gives four Japanese characters meaning “tako” or 
kite, and ' l koma M or top, with illustrations. The pictures arc en- 
tirely of Japanese conception. The contents of Book I, Part 2 , 
follow : 

1. People. 

2. Motnotaro, Part 1. — ‘Peach Boy.” 

3. Momolarn, Part 2. — (This has been taken from the Japanese Government School 

Text -Book. It is a story of a child bom from a peach. Once an old man went 
np the mountain to get fuel, while his wife, an old woman, went to the'river 
fur washing. While she was washing her clothes, a large peach came floatix^ 
down the stream. She took the peach home, and gave it to her husband. An 
an usual thing happened wfren the old man cut the peach into two. Instead 
of a seed, a large boy came out of it. The child was named Momot&ro hr Peach 
Boy, and the Btory goes on to tell that he became one of the strongest men in 
j Japan.) 

*1. Sinters. 

0. Chickens. iG. S. B. 1 ) 

C Sunrise. (G. S. U.) 

7. The River. (G. Si 13.) 

H. Chrysanthemums. (G. R. B.) 
f. The Moon. (G. S. B.) 

10; O liana, (the story of a girl who was very tidy and neat.) 

11. A Dog’s Greediness. (G. S. Ik) *(A story found in the Defoe’s Talcs.) 

12. Playing Ball. 

13. A Riddle. (G. S. B.) 

14. The Rainbow. * ' 

15. Japanese New Year. (G. B.b 

1G. Hide and Seek. (CJ.R. B.) * 

17. Do Not Tell a Lie. . 

18. Papaia and Guavc. (A Hawaiian subject) 

19. Mother. ,<G. S. B.) 

20. Kite Song. (G. S. B.) '* 

21. Sympathy, N * 

22. Goddess rtle. (A Hawaiian subject.) 

23. Goddess Pele. (A Hawaiian subject.) 

24. ITanosaka Jijii. (An old man who madethe flowers bloom. An old story of an 

honest man, who was rewarded for honesty.) (G. 8. B.) 

1 ClovtmmfntSchool Trxt*Bo<u. 
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PRIMARY BOOK tfO. 2. 


1. Cherry Blossoms. (G. $. ?».) 

* 2. My Home. (G. S. B.) 

3. Ninoxniya Kinjim. (A story <*f a man who always served other people.) 

4. The Lark. (G. 8. It.' 

5. A Riddle. ’(G. 8. It.) 

C . < *o\vb and 1 torse? . ( G . 8 . It . ) 

7. The Little Horse. (U. S. It.) 

8. The Mango. (A Hawaiian subject,) ’ , 

9. Cornell. (Story taken from Roman history.) 

IB. Uambo. (G. S. B.) 

11. May Day. (A Hawaiian subject. C 

12. Right and Left. (G. S. BA CHoh is a snore oi Minani-ijo Y*'?1iiiv»*. one * »f the 

greatest generals or Old Japan. Theik'f?s>*'»n tvlls that once this general placed 
nU of his soldiers *w ho had distinguished themselves in tile days battle on the 
left side, and those wlm did not perform any art of valor 'm the riffftt side, liy 
so placing all his followers, tho general encouraged men in strive their 
and in every battle they were virlnrinus. 1 

13. The Cardinal Points. (G. S. |t.» 

11. The Lizard. (A Hawaiian subject, i 

15. What to take t*i school. 'G. S. lt.i iTh*- answer givru is “i-arry your eyes, car, 
and mouth. 1 *) 

1(1. Washington *s Uouesty, t8tory front American history. i 

17. The Mountain Apple. (Ohia— a Hawaiian stihjert . i — * 

18. The Frog. (G. 8. B. > 

19. Tho Frog and the Spider. iG. S. li.t 

20. Tho Frog's Motltr. # 

21. “Yes, light now!* 1 (G . S. It.) < It is a story ui a girl who always replied n» her 

mother* request lo do anything — ‘Yes, right now!” hut did not try to do any- 
thing.) 

22. The Sea. (G. S. U.) 

23. The Salt. 


24. The Crab. 

25. The Shell, (G. S. B.) 

2f>. % Urashima. (G. S. B.) (A Japanese fairy story. Lrashima i»tlto Japanese Rip 
Van Winkle.) 

27. Same. 

28. Our Plantation. (A Hawaiian subject.) 

29. Tho View from tho Mountain (Punchbowl). (A Hawaiian .subject.) 

30. Mount Fuji. 


31. Japan's greatest mountain. (In' verse— G . S. R.) 

32. Hunting on Moun^Jruji. (G. S. B.)’ (It is a story of Mimwoto Tadatsuno, a 

t great hero of Japanese history who killed a hug* boar by hurdling on its back 
frojn hi^Jiorse. “Tho people," the story conclude?, "cheered so 'loudly that 
even the mountain seemed lo crumble down.”) 

33. The Taro. (A Hawaiian subject.) 

34. Tho Tcnchoeetau. (Tho Emperor’s birthday.) (G,. S. B. —slight alterations. ) 

35. The Fingers. (G.S. B.) 

36. The Good Children. ^ ^ 

37. Playing Store. (G: S. B.) - t 

SSL The Mim -eating Shark. (A Hewaaiaa subject.) 

39. The Proud 8ar.no. (Saaae— Tutbo comutus, horned top— sort bf shell fish.) (G . 
S.B.) . 


* 40. The Coreals. (G. 8. B.) 
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41. The Clock. (G. S. B.) 

42 . Song of the Clock. (In verse— G. DA 

43 . A Riddle. (G.S.B.V 

. 44 . The White Rabbit. (G. S. B.) 

45. The White Rabbit and Cicxl Okiuiinuslii. <' A ptohLuoricjl personage.) , 

46. Sympathy. ? 

47. Sugar. (A Hawaiian subject.) . J 

4 S. A Child's Heart. (G. S. B.) . 

49. A Mother's Heart. (G. S. BA | 

50. Ohinaeama — Girls’ Festival. 10. S.*B.) N | 

51. Nam no Yoichi. (G. S. B.) HA story ot a hero in Japanese history who was 

| 52 . Xupuiio Voir hi. |G. S. BA f adopt in the two ft Imw and iutowA * 

PRIMARY BOOK NO. 3. 

1. The Stone Boor ot Heaven. (<*. S. It.* 1 “Amateurasu was a very soft hearted ! 

goddess. Jlcr younger brother, Susa-noo-no-mikoto. was a very rough god. 

He did many miscl^cvous things, it is sister. Amaterasu-oo-niikami (the real 
sun goddess)* was always patient with him. One day the god, Susa-noo-no- 
, mikoto, took the skin from a living horse and threw it (the liorse) into his sister’® | 

weaving room. The sun goddess was very much surprised and Bke hid herself 
inside ot the ^tone Door of Heaven.— “Dow teniblel The world wliich until ; 

•#r now was bright is dark and bad people began to do bad things. Many goda ! 

conferred as to how to bring her out and began to dance before the door. At 
that time a goddess hy the name of Ame-no-uzume-no-mikolo danced an in* j 

t Greeting dance which made the gMa laugh and clap their Iian3s. Because of 
this noise, the sun goddess opened the door a little and when she peered out ? 
Taj ikara-no-mi koto, a strong god, took her oiu by the hand^and le<f her forth. 

It is said that from that time the world was bright again.” 

2. The Golden Kits. (G. S. B.). 

3. Flaying the Boat. (In verse— G. BA \ 

4. Studies of Ami Hakus^ki— a gTeat Coafucianist (1710). j 

o. Vhi. ^ A 11 awaiiun subject.) jj 

C>. The Travels of Water. (Tl\e story of the drop of rain A j 

7. Same. (G. S. BA j 

£. Kapiolani Park . (A Hawaiian subject.) ' | 

B. The Aquarium. (A Hawaiian subject.) j 

10. Kusanagi-no-tsurugi. (The Herb-Quelling *Sword.) (G. S. B.) ('.‘Keiko Tenno 

is the twelfth Emperor from Jinmu Tenno. He commanded Yamato-takeni- | 
no-mikoto to make an expedition to Western Yczo. v Yamato-takeru-no-mikoto \ 

first went to Ise to pray at Jingu (temple of the Sun Goddess). Then ho said , | 

. farewell to his aunt, Yamato-hime-no-nrikoto. At that time she gave Ameno* j 
murakumo-no-taurugi (a sword). Oh the road Yaniato-iaketu-uo-mikoto sub- 
dued many bad people and when he came to Sui uga (a province) , the enemy at ? 
that place seemed to surrender. 'In this place there are nianyd t eor;ynuehettkl 
hunt,' the enemy urged him. 'That will be fun,* said Mikoto. and ho walked ^ 
into the field. When the enemy saw this they set firo to the four sides of the 
field to try' to kill him. Mikoto noticed tho enemy’s trick, took out the ewoid 
and cut down tlis^jKss, and wonderfully, the wind changed to the direction of 
the. enemy and ho escape^ from the (Unger. From this time we call thia awoH 
Kusanagi-no-tsurugi.’’ 

11. The Carp. (G. S. B.) (The practice of dying the paper carp above a house ou May 

5, the festival of boyB in Japan. Thia custom is very pomtltr in Japan. The 
idea is that the boya may become strong and brave like the carp goin&up the 
falls in certain season of tho year.) 


.. . . .**■. 
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12. Helping Mother. (G. S. B.) N 

13. The Boy *8 Eye Marks. 

M. The Pickled Plums. (G. S. B.) 





15. Tea and Coffee. (G. P. B.— with slight alteration.) (Coffee’s description fc 

Hawaiian.) ■ 

16. An Obedient Girl. 

17. Independence Day. (An American subject.) 

IP. The Surf-riding. (A Hawaiian subject.) 

19. 'Hie Hawaiian Islands. (A Hawaiian subject.) 

20. The Kukui. (A Hawaiian subject.) 

21. Poet Cards. (G. S. B.) 

22. Melons. (G.S.B.) 

23. The Bat. (G. S. B.) 

24. Story of the Mosquito. i'A Hawaiian subject.) 

25. Fire. 

26. Uyesugi Kensin (A great historical figure. The lesson deals with XJyesugi’* 

great respect toward his teacher.) 

27. Arbor Day. (A Hawaiian subject.) 

28. The Deer’s Mirror. (G.S.B.) 

29. Hiyodorigoe-no-sakaotoehi. (G. P. TV) . (Itdealswith the faihous battle of Heike 

and Genji.) 


30. Same. 

3f. Honolulu. (Places of interest ; a Hawaiian subject.) 

32. The Letter from Honolulu. (A Hawaiian subject.) 

33. The Picnic. ' ’ r 

34. Taro’s Diary. 

35. The Strong Child. 

36. Battle of Ujikawa. (Taken from Japanese history.) • 

37. Lei. (A Hawaiian subject.) 

38. The Clever Child. (Taken from a Chinese story.) 

39. Pineapples. (A Hawaiian subject.) 

40. A Goal Boy. 

41. Textiles. 

42. Proverbs. (Japanese.) 

43. Jingu Kogo. (The story of the subjugation of Korea by Empress Jingo Tenno 

A. D. 201 to 269.) 

44. Human Sympathy. (Verse.) - 

45. The Bear. 

46. The Old Desk. ♦ 

47. The Harbor. 

48. Osaka. ^Bridgeport of Japan.) 

*49. Counting Song. (Verse.) * 

50. Shotoku Taishi. (The man who established Buddhism as the stato religion.) 
61. Washington. (An American subject.) 

.52. Discovery of Fire. (Taken from Hawaiian folklore.) 

53. Same. 

54. Rice. 


. PRIMARY BOOK NO. 4. 


1. Kusunoki Father and Son. (G. S. B.) (The story which is singled out as the best 

illustration of Japanese patriotism/) 

2. Same. 

3. Letter of Inquiry and Answer.' 

4. One Kind of Bean. 
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5. Jlojo, Yasutoki. (G. £?. B.) (A short sketch of Ilojo, who was a firm believer in 
^ y Buddhism.) 
f>. Brothers'. , 

7. Ilanahabo Kiichi. (G. S. B.) s(The story of famous blind writer.) 

8. Work with Hands. (G. S. B.) 7 ^ 

9. Bon and Decoration Day. (Compares ihe Memorial Service for the dead in Hawaii 

and America with that of Japan. The lesson brings in the significance of Bon, 
a memorial service among the BuddHRts.) 

JO. Imperial Japan. , (A description of Japanese islands and possessions. It notes 
y the fact of Jinmu Tenno’s accession 2,570 yeaij^ngo and the present emperor 
as 123d in direct line.) 

.11. Same. 

12. Tokyo, Japan. (It describes the places of interest.) 

13. Siljc Worms and Tea. (G.8.B.) 

14. Porcelain aiw^>acquer. (G. S. B.) # 

15. Wife of Yanianouchi. (G. S. B. — story of a wife’s thrift.) 

1(J. The Family Crests. (07 S. B. — deals with coats-of-arms of important families in 

Japan.) 

17. Tenbipbo. (The stick used for carrying baskets.) 
is. Dogs. (G. 8. B.) y ( 

IB: Sakanouye-no-Tamumnnira. (The story of a giant general; attempts to portray 
the valor of the man. Taken from Japanese history.) 

20. Water and Body. (G. S. B.) 

21 . Care of the Body. 

22. * A fitter Concerning Mango, apd its answer. * 

23. Living Things of the Sen. (G. S. B.) 

21. Same. 

25. Mind in all Things. (Verse.) 

2G. Story of a Voyage. 4 (G. S. B.) ( ' ^ 

27. Same. , f 

28. The Ungrateful Soldier. (It is a story of war between the Swedes and Dane*. 

wounded Dan^ offered his canteen to a wounded Swede, who tried to kill 
' Ho spared his life and was rewarded.) 

29. A Letter Concerning a Picture and Answer. 

30. To Work is People’s Duty. 

31. The White Sparrow. 

32. Same. 

33. Kato Kiyomasa. (Story of a great general who invaded Korea. Attempt iamade 

to show Wherein lies the greatness of a great man.) 

34. Florence Nightingale. 

35. The Blacksmith. * r 

36. .The Japanese Flower Calendar. (Verse.) ' 

*37. Matches. • 

38. Yamada Nagamasa. (A story of a famous general who went to Siam and became 
a king of that nation . ) 

. 39. One Day. (Verse.) “* 

40. The Forty-seven Ronins. (Taken from Japanese history.) * 

41. Same. 

42. The Bird. * 

43. The Stomach and the Body. 

44. Franklin. (An American subject.) 

45- The Tiger and the Cat. (ASsop Fable.). 

46. Around the World. 
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47. Same. . 

•18. Hawaii. (Description of the Hawaiian Islands with map.) ^ 

49. Washington's Birthday and Mid-Pacific Carnival. (A Hawaiian subject.) 

50. Sejshimani. (Taken from Japanese history.) 

51. The Owl return* a Favor. (A Hawaiian story A 

52. Same. 

53. The Bravo Sailor. (The story of a sailor, Miura Torajiro. who was wounded and 

killed in the battle of tho Yellow Soa, Another story of patriotism. The 
lesson is partly in verse and partly in ‘prose. Both attempt to show how the 
dying sailor thought ofjris country.) 

54. Public Interest. 

55. Napoleon. 

5f>. Same. (The lesson emphasizes the qualities of, Napoleon -the audacity n:.d 
courage.) 


PRIMARY BOOK NO. 5. 

T. Amaterasu-o-nri-kami. (Taken trom Japanese history.) (“Kotai Jingu is at Uji 
Yamada in Ise. This is the temple of the Sun Goddess. The Sun Goddess is 
. tho ancestress of the Imperial House. A long time ago O-mi-mikami (Sun 
Goddess) gave to her grandchild, Ninigi-no-mikoto. the land of Japan. ‘This 
country must be ruled by my descendants. Go, Imperial grandsons; thy throne 
between earth and heaven shall be without end.’ she said. Ninigi-no-mikoto 
listened attentively and taking many followers ho came down to this country. 
This is the begin nihg of Japanese nistorv. At that time the Sun Goddef^gave 
him the Yamato Mirror, Ameuoinurnkunio-notsurugi (the sword already men- 
tioned in Book :i, Lesson 9) and Yosakani Jewels. These are called three sacred 
treasures. The} are handed down to the hereditary emperors afc Rymlmls vl 
power. The song of Meiji Ten no (died 1910 >: 


From tbo age of die Gods 
The Sacred Treasures have coin'o’tlOtf n 
, To govern t ho land u£ Jo pan. 

. . From Ninigi-no-mikoto. during three generations tljc cupitol was in Kyushu. 

This is called the Ago. of Gods.* 1 ^ # * ’ 

•2. Jinmu Tcnno. (Taken from Japanese History.) (Jinmu Tcnno is tho fourth*' 
generation after Ninigi-no-mikoto. He is the grandchild. When he was in 
Hyuga, in the eastern part there were many bad people. JimnuTenno subdued 
them and he made the peoplo contented. Jinmu Tcnno took his brother and 
his child and many followers Und lived in Tlytiga. And from this time during 
some tens of years they encountered many hardships. One time a strong enemy l 
made war and his brother was lost, but at last tho enemy was snbdued and he 
acceded to the throne of Yamato-no-kuni, Kashiwara-no-miya. Counting from 
tho sixth year of I'aisho ( 1917) it was 2,577 years ago that this occurred. Jinmu 
^ Tenno is called the first emperor, and the present emperor is the one hundred 
and twenty -aocond. 1 ’) 

3. From Honolulu to Yokohama. 

4. Three Views of Japan. 

5. The Grand Parent* y 

6. Sngita Iki. (Again the story of loyalty to master.) ^ ■ j 

.7. The Sailor's Mother. (The letter of a mother to her son on “TakacHho” urging ; 

r him not to be afraid of sacrificing his lifo for the country's sako. It is again the 

. attempt to arouse ono’e sense of loyalty to hia country.) 

8. -Mother's Day; (Mother's Sunday,)* • 
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0. Chinese literature an/1 Buddhisim^*** Id Japan at the present tune they have the * 
liana [Japanese eyJlabry ] anifthe kanji [Chinese characters J. The origin nf the 
kanji was in China, and gradually came to be used In Japan. Of the kana, 
kata-kona arc parte taken from the kanji character. Chinese writing as well as , 
Chinese literature spread. That was 1 .'tJOO years ago, during the reign of Ojin 
Tonne. Ojin Tenno ’s il other was Jingu £ogo. After Jingu Kogo had Subdued 
the three Han states (Korea), they gave many things. One year Kudamno- 
kuni (one of the states) brought Chinese books on literature and from that 
country can./, a teacher named Wani. Ue taught mapy prince?. Froiy that 
time Chinese writing was used and Chinese literature was studied in Japan. 
Two hundred and sixty years after that time, Buddhism also came from Kudara. j 
In the beginning there jvas a dispute about this doctrine. But gradually it 
spread throughout Japan. We learned before how* Shotoku Toisho wmked 
for the spread of Buddhism in Japan.”) (Book ?. Lesson 50.) 

1(>> Inventions of Modern Times. (Watt. Fulton, Stevenson. Morse, Bell. Edison, 
Marconi.) . t 

11. .Tunics Watt. v 

12. FYom Tokyo to 'Aomori. / 

'13. Nikko. (G. S. B.) -(Describes the temples and tombs of shoguns.) i 

I I. Kokugi. "(Describes the national pastimes and games of different countries.) 

V\ Tenji Tenno and ftijiwara Kamatari. (Taken from Japanese histor\.) 

In. Head Dross. (Hats. etc., of different nationalities.) j 

17. The Red and White Bally. \ 

li*. Sightseeing in TTokkaido. (Northern Japan with map. Chaps. IS and 19.) 5 

10. Care of Health. t 


of buddhism and Chinese 


Nara Period. (Describe? very* briefly the golden a: 

Literature in Japan.) • 

Wakino Kivomaru. (Tho'story of a foarlcss patriot who frustrated (he attempt of 
flhc priest Dokyo, a paramour of*tho Empress Ste>toku, to ascend the throne. 
Tie was banished only to return at the end of the empress' rfrign.’i 
Visiting the Sick. 

A Girl's Saving 

Abcno Nakamaro and Kibi-no-MakibL (Two personages in Nam Period who 
studied in China. The lost named invented the Japanese syllnbry.) 

Currency, Weight and Measures. 

Sights of Japan. 

Kaumu Tenno. (Includes the account of two scholars, Saicho and Ktikai, who 
went $o China and studied Buddhism, and their activities in spreading 
BuddhisTn after their return to Japan.) , ^ 

Kioto. (Describes the Buddhist temples.)' 

Fujiyara. (The Fujiwara family was most powerful in the Middle Ages.) 
Ohpryo and Kanshin. (Taken from Chinese history.) 

From Nagoya to Niigata, Japan. 

Gonji and Heiji. (Describes the account of the Ware of Roses [of Japan}.) 

Same. * 

A Letter to a Friend. . t ' 

A Book. ' * ' 

Ilojo Tokinmne. (Describes the account of tho Mongol invasion of Japan.) 

A Winter view of Japan. * 

^linca of Japan. (G. S. B.) 

Revival of Kcnbu Period. (Forty years after the Mongolian invasion.) 

Tho Dow under the Pihc. (Poem.) 

Era of Yoahino. (Taken from Japanese history.) 
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•43. Kojima Shoycn. (Describee his loyalty and obedionco to the aged mother.) 

44. Flowered Matting. 

4JL An Order, and Answer. 

4G7 Ashikaga Period. (Describes the two famous Buddhist temples in Kioto. Kin* 
kakuji and Ginkakuji.) 

47. The Battle of Kawanakajima. (Taken from Japa neso hi story.) 

48. A Whaling Vessel. * 

49. A Brave Girl. (The Story of Grace Darling^ 

50. Captain Cook. (Discovery of Hawaii.) 

51. Oda Nptnmaga. (First Shogun of Japan.) 

52. Toyoflfcm Hid^voehi. (Account of his rise.) 

53. From Nagoya to Uji Yamada.. 

54. Gratitude. (The story of Hid eyoshi's wife.) 

55. Thanksgiving Day aud Harvest Festival, (Comparison between tW Puritans' 

Thanksgiving and early festival in Japan.) 

50. Rot Springs. * 

57. The Great King Kamehameha. , . , 

58. Arctic Expeditions. (Narrates the various expeditions. ) 

59. Same. ^ 

60. Hawaiian Correspondence, f From Hawaii to Japan , and from Hawaii to A merica.)? 

6T. Stories of the Poet. * 

(J2. Courtesy. t 

63. General Nogi. (Ia verse.) (Extolling the heroism and loyalty of the general 

to liia country.) 

64. General Grant. (His life and trip to Japan.) 

65. Travels in Yamato. 

66. Same. 

67. The Potato Kin£. (Account of George Sliima of California.) 

68. Hawaii. (In verse.) (English translation given in the textbook.) 

PRIMARY BOOK NO. 6. 

-a J 

1. Imperial Rescript on Education. 0? 

St The Honey Bee. 

3. The Division of Labor. 

4. The Wind. / 

5. Osaka*(Japancse City), / » 

6. Tokugawa Iyeyasu. (The account of the founder of the Tokugawa dynasty of 

Shoguns.) 

7. Columbus 1 Discovery of America. 

8. Filing One's Aim in Life, 

9. Kobe and Okayama. (Japanese cities.) 

10. The Inland Seas. (Description of the sea between Japanese islands.) 

11. The 8hogun Tokugawa. (The account of the Tokugawa Dynasty.) 

12. Baseball and Football. 

13. The Ideal Physique. .• • 

14. The Pacific Coast of the United States. 

15. Same. (Description with map.) 

^ 16. The Paradise of the Pacific. (Hawaii.) " - ■ 

17. The Duty of the Hostess. 

.1&. Arai Hakuseki. (The account of the famous ConfuciaoisL) 

19. The Four Seasons. ^ 

20. Washington. 

21. Famous^laces of Honolulu. 
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Gnmo Kunpei,* Takavarna Hikokuro, and Hayaahi Shihei. The* lesson 
ti*lla that this period for tlio first time began to see the riee'of nationalism 
in Japan. Kunpei traveled the whole nation, urging the people to back 
the movement to rebuild the imperial tomb. Takayama, bewailing the 
weakness of (lie imperial power and the tremendous prestige anjL power^of * 
the Shoguus, prayed on tho San jo bridge, Kioto, for the Impefpj Houee- 
liold. Havishi studied the conditions of the foreign countries and wrote 
a book on the military defense of the nation.) 

2(i, Lincoln. 

27. Tho Home. 

28. Making the Tamils Beautiful, (plantation camps.; * 

20. Kamakura. jTlio seat of the old Shogun Government.) 

30. Seki Takayorj. (Tho account of great mathematician.) * 

31. The Opening of tho Nation. (Commodore Perry's Expedition.) 

32. Hiroshima and Yamaguehi, (Description of two provinces in Japan, from which 

most of the Japanese in na^ii have come to Hawaii.) | 

33. Japanese Woman. . j 

31. The Dnunmer Boy. (A French story.) j 

35. Suez and Panting Canals. j 

30. Time. * - j 

37. ‘An Invitation. * II 

3S. Tho Protecting Light House. (Focm.) * \ 

39. The Kamon Channel, (The Western entrance to the inland sea.) j 

40 The Great Reign of Meiji. (Extols the remarkable progress of Japan under tha I 

Emperor Jeijijriigd 1910). Tho lesson is illustrated wilh the picture of Meiji I 
Tenno.) \ 

41. Public and Private Business. | 

42. Kumamoto and Fukuoka. (Two provinces in Japan. Ja]tanese from tlierse two I 

produces well represented in Hawaii.) 

43. Japan eso Agriculture. .j 

44. About Formosa. ' j 

45. The Music of tho Street Comer. (Story of Alexander Douche.) ' - ( 

4G, Kagoshima and Nagasaki. (Description of two (dries.) 

47. Spinning. (Cotton. industry of Jatiari.) j 

48. Cooperative Spirit. ^ \ 

49. f ho War of Japan and Russia, ' i 

50. America and Hawaii. (Very brief account of JIawaii from the coming of tho I 

American missionaries to the annexation of Hawaii to the United States.) j 

51 . Japan and Hawaii. (Brief account of Hawaii's relationship with Japan.) § 

52. History of the Coining of Japanese to the Hawaiian Islands. . | 

53. Pearl Harbor. (Brief description of the naval station.) • 

54. Cecil Rhoads, % i 

55. About Saghalien. (Description of Japanese possession on that island.) *. 1 

56. Commerce. * 1 1 

57. Story of the Declaration of Independence. 1 

58. A Child of the Sea. (Poem) “lam the child of^he sea. ” 1 

59. P/ince Takehito on Board the Battleship. (Account of llie-eariy naval trrining I 

of Prince Takehito Arisugawa. Prince was educated under Captain Cleveland 9 
on Ilfftish Battleship “Iron Duke. ”) ^1 
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CO. History of the Bank. 

Cl . The Moriniura Contfmny of New York Crty. (Account of Baron Moriinma’* 
busings? ethics.)/ (Note: Ichizaemon Morimtirai^ one of the most remark- 

able Japanese yhierehants. lie became a (Christian die later part of his life, 
and traveled /ho whole oft/ntry preach in? the Gospel, j^lo died bo^xinn i ne of 
this year.) / 

62. The Mixture^! American Race. (Account oi the American melting pot.) ^ 

63. Good Citizenship. 

XcfrE. — For CfyttiMits of Oram quit Urixte (took': Sm. t mwl 2, we CUapter 1 ft of i'm report . 


*ESE HIGH SCHOOL (HONGWANJI BUDDHIST) TEXT- 
BOOKS. 


Kerned High School Reader.^ Edited 1 >>■ Brof. Yaichi Tfaga. Pul did 
/ yam a I So. Each marked ‘^Approved by the Department of 


/ 

s 


/ Pate of Ttevisi J^October, £12. 


cd by I i: tni- 
Edm alien. *' 


pant 

V lung description in 


BOOK 1. 

{ 1. Our Honipj. (Pexription of the home, how built, traditional usages, the family 

heart It, the family Buddhist shrine, the family treasures* t lie sword, etc.' 

2. The Early Spring. (In verse.) f 

Tito Cherry Blossom, (Description- The Cherry blossom < an pth pride he 
said to bo the national flower of the Japanese. M etc.) 

* On the Batiks of the Tonogawa. (River Tone . ) (Description A 

• r >. The Farewell to the Birthplace. ^ 

6. From the Country. (A letter— description of its beauty.) * 

7. The Social Intercourse. 

8. ^Spartan Warrior. (The training of Spartan youth, extolling the loyalty and 

courage of SpnrUm warrior.) ■/ * 

'b. A Talking Turtle. (A Korean «loryA f 

10. The Great Em pi re. .(A song extolling the beauty, greatness of thcland 
of the people, the unbroken lino of Mikado, etc.) 

'll The Captive c'-f 20M Metre* Hill (Battle of Tort Arthur) 
nine pages . ? 

12. c.ieut. Sakmna. *A story of heroism.) 

13. Commander Jlirose. (In verse; oxtolling his heroism.) 

1*1. Yushu Kwan. (The museum in the premises of ^'iisukmn Jinsha, Tokyo, which 

* exhibits the captured guns, rifles, and other sjioils.of the Biisso-Jupaiieeo War.) 
15. Work Well and Play Well. 

10. The Boy Scouts of England. ' r * 

17. The Boyhoo^J ol Bismarck. (A narrative in niuo pages.) . 

18. The Oriental Jokes: («) Japan, (6) China, and '(c)* India. - - 

in. The Great Walls. , ‘ * 

20. A\I.etter to a Schoolmate. "V ’ ' 

,21. On the llakone Road. (Description of iumouH, plam-tylowara, Soun-ji (a 
emple), and tho Uakonc Fass.) \ > I 

22. Thti Vangtjgrdfi at Ujigawa (River Uji). (The story* offte famous battle.) ^ 

' 23 • TheWonins Retire to Serigakuji (Sengaku Temple). J^the story of forty-sewn 
ronins after their revenge on. Kozukcnoeuke.) 

24. The Return %to Home. (A (leacrtplion.) ^ . r * * 

25. The JMpon of Four Seasons. 

26. A Letter, inviting g friend te swimming, and its answer. 
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27. Bankoku no Kyoini (Coolness!. (A description.) 

28. Ameno Hasliidate. (A description of famous Japanese scenery.) 

20? A Daily of Rural T.ife. ^ 

30. Tho SiberiaifTlftilroad. 

31. Prince Ilo’s Advice. (“Every man is born with a certain definite task. I do 

not urge you to follow my will unwillingly. If that is your innate task, I 
would not regret it even if you may become a beggar. I f you desire to follow my 
will, he above all loyal to our emperor*. Japan is a small nation, but with tbe 
emperor as a center wo have dev^oped the country internally and externally, 
That^is the reason wo are enjoying to^y a great prosperity! A Japanese, no 
matter whether ho bo an official, or mofehaut, or an ordinary citizen, should 
he loVal to the imperial family of unbroken lineage, and should realize that 
lus mission is to share in making Japan an upholder of peace in the Orient.* 
Next to loyalty, bo exceedingly honest, cl**- ” > 

32. Xiuomiya Sontoku. (Biography of a famous sc luflar A ■ 


BOOK 11. 

1. My Album. , , 

2. The Joy of Home. 

3. Rnisanyo. (A biography.') / 

4. The Star and the- h'lower. (In verse.) 

fi. The Music of Nature. * t 

0. Xiira Saburo. (A biography.) , * 

7. The Birds of * 

8. The Wisdom of Monkey. . . * . ; • 

fi. 'Hie Babbit Hunt. (A description.) 

10. A Letter to a Brother. # , 

11. ^oga Brothers. (A story of filial loyalty.) 

12. ^ame, 

13 * Yoritomo’and Goro. (A story of filial loyalty.) * • . 

1 !. Winter at South Sea. # 

15. Ounabara (Great Sea). (A eong. i ’ * 

10. The Battle of Dan no t r ra'. (The famous battle between ("fenji and lfpisbi.) 
17. The Visit to Dadaifu. ■ * * 




IS. Queen Victoria. • * 

13. The Ruins of Egypt. 

20. The Protecting Eyes and Arms ot a Nation. (The story ui I Jurat ins /> 

.21. The Greatest 'Man. (Dialogue between a school principal and pupils. The 
story leads up to ft conclusion that the greatest man is one who overcomes 
self.) 

22. Tlireo Groat Ueu of tho Restoration. (Brief biographies of Generals Saigo, 

Okubo, jlnd Kito.) 

23. Tho\01d Man’s Now Year’s Eve. 

24. Christmas and New Year. (Description of Christmas at Berlin; celebration* 

undor the Lindou.) ** 

25. A 'Letter to a friend who mourns overxhe death of his death. 

20. The Battle of Mukden. , . 


27. Same. , \ ’ Nfc 

28. Tho Rearguards. (Also a story of the battlo of Mu kden.) 

29. Tho Way of the Bravo, (In verae. Extffls tho heroisuf*bf the soldier.) 

30. Tho Characteristics of Englishmen. 

31. Some. <- • 

32. Ohukei Ino. (Biography of a echolar.) 


/ 
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1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 
17 . 
18 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23 . 

24 . 
26 . 
26 . 

27 . 

28 . 

29 . 

30 . 


1 . 

o 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
. 9 . 
10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 
10 . 
17 . 


BOOK JD. 

My Birthplace. 

A Garden of Three I'eet Square. 

The Four Seasons. (In verse.) 

The Pilgrimage to Saikpko. (A description of places noted jbr flower*.) 

The Visit to the Imperial Palace at Kioto* 

The Jinsha (shrines). (A description of famous shrines.) 

The Butsukaku (Buddhist temples). (Description of famous Buddliirft temples.) 
A Ship's Route. (In verse.) V 

A Daily on the Steamer. 4 

A Letter from Odawara. (Description of the life on that South Sea Island.) 

Th$ Battle of Japan Sea. 

The Same. , ’ ? 

Lieut.-Commander Sluraishi. (A eulogy. Lieut.-Comniander Shiraishi was in' 
command of the third blockade expedition against Port Arthur.) 

The Feeling at Early Summer. 

The Village in t lie Morning. (In verse.) 

My Boyhood. 

Kii Dainagon. (Story of a councillor of state, Kii.) 

-From the Kiyomi Promontory. (A description.) 

The Story of General Moltke. 

The Siege of Kumamoto Fort. (An incident of Jeiji Restoration.) 0 
A Mirror Does not Reflect the Back. 

Three Species of Mankind. 

Yukichi Fukuzawa. (Herald of Western Culture.) 

The ^ tor v of Major Fukushima’s exploits in Siberia. * ' 

The Hike on MounUAsama. 

The Mongolian Customs. (The customs in Mongolia.) - 
A Letter. 

The Voice of a Mother. . . 

Andrew Carnegie in Boyhood Days. ^ 1 s 

™ Imperial Family and The Citizens. (An essay on the allegiance of Japanese 
people to the emperor.) . 

BOOK IV. f 

My nouse. , ( 

The Family Seal. (Depicts some famousTamily seals.) 1 ^ 

The Customs of the Year’s Holidays. (The holiday customs mentioned in this 
chapter are mostly Buddhist.) ■ ■■ } 

The Joy of Farming. * ♦ 

The Song of the Fahner. , / 

The Autumn. (A description of the autumn scenery of famoua beauty spots.)' 
Down the Fujigawa (River Fuji). \ . t 

Tokyo. (A description.) \' # # 

Musashino. (A description of fields and woods.) , 

Shoun Zenshi. (A story of famous Buddhist priest.) . ^ . . 

The Boyhood of Nobutsuna Matsutaira. •, ; /"/ 

The Hawk Hunt. - . / ■ 

The Blockade Expedition against PortArthur. (Story of heroic deeds.) ' . 
The Naval Heroes. ^ v ; ‘ / " ; 

The Fall of Port Arthur, (In verse.) 

Customs and Manners in Korea. .• * / " / ■)' 

Sketches of Europe and America: The Mist of London. AtnericanB C German*. 
The Streets of New York City. * / . . ■ 
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V 18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 


21 


t 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

It. 

15 . 

1C. 

17. 

** 18. 


19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23 . 

^ 24 , 

26 ; 


The Moon of the Desert. 

The Joy of Travel. 

From Kasagi. (A letter.) 

The Shijonawate. (The reminiscence of old battles.) 

Takayama ITikokuro. (The story of a patriot who traveled all over Japan (Idling 
the rule of the Sboeunate to restore the imperial rule.) 

The Joy of Heaven. (A letter.) 

Kiyomori and Voritomo. 

Prince Iwakura. (A great figure of the imperial restoration.) 

Same. . » - 

Same. 

Men Most Needed After Heath. 

Patriotism. Parti. ' 

Patriotism. Tart II. 

BOOK V. 

An Evening in spring. (A description.) 

A Springtime Meditation. ' 

A Letter. (Describing (he journey from Vechigo to ToV\o.) 

The Oi River Crossing. 

Travel, Past aod Present. (Describing the modes oi travel, the attractions, 
dangers, etc.) 

An Endless Ships PvOUte (?). 

Our Life is in Your Hand. (Describing the incident of a gfeat storm during the 
expedition of Ihc men from Kiahu.) 

A IIcn>. (A manly youth. In verse.) 

A Live Man of Live Society: (a) Soul of t the Great; (b) Soul of the Child; (c) 
Culture— what does it mean? ((f) The final Moment; (<) The *Soureo of Dy- 
namic ‘Power. ' 

The Parting at Sakurai. (The story of Kusunoki, father and son, A story of 
filial loyalty and loyalty to the Lord.) 

Gaino Kunpei and Ozawa Roan. (A story of two i*atriot scholars who beautified 
the sepulchre of emperors.) 

A Letter.'' (Describing the famous Buddhist templ^ Shuzenfi.) f 
A Song jo f the Summer, * . 

( limbing the Nitkin San (Mount Fuji). 

Chidaina. (A story of a great Buddhist priest.) * 

The Chuzenji I>ake. (A description of tho lake in the premises of fairfous Bud- 
dhist temple.) 

The ^Relation between the Atmosphere .and the Appearance of the Plant. (An 
essay.) ' _ w 

The Love of Nature. (An essay which leads up to the conclusion that the essen- 
tial characteristic of Japanese people is the love of nature, admiration of nature, 
and intimacy with nature.) 

The Preservation of Natural Scenery. (An essay.) 

Ilosokawa Yusai and Ohta Dokan. (Story of two scholars.) 

Tovotomi Taiko. . (The sketch of great dictator.) 

Kingo, The Councillor. 

Characteristics of the Korean People. 

Dp the Yangtae Rjver. (Description of a great Chinese river ) 

The Cocoanut. (In verse.) 

Migimoto Kujuro. (A story of a youth who committed ‘‘hara-kiri” when com 
manded to do so, and lived up to the naj^ie of his family..) 
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27, The* Forty-seven Runins’ Tlnn of Revenue (A story of men who sacriPcerf their 
lives for the master.) < 

■28, ScltfUelp/ (The secret of success is self-help.) 

20. Niehiren-Jonin. (A story of agre&t Duddhist priest.) 

30. To Even* \oung Man. (The gist of the essay is: “Japan of pre^CeiJi era *u 

Japan of Japan/ But Japan after the restoration l>ecame ‘Japan of the Orient 
Now it is 'Jupan of tho World.’ Japan is now undergoing u tierce com^tfffon 
\uthin and without. She is face to face with two altoriMthj^l'isror foil, 
hor ua living in this age of great national revolution,, we shouklpress onward 
in spite of the hardships and shortcoming, and should Become active in the 
world’s arena. Strengthen your body, rouse your spirit, cultivate your wL 
dom, and nourish your t>ower, etc.”) 

31. Language and Patriotism. {’’The man who truly loves his country venerates 

the language of his country. The characteristic of the i*ecple of a great iuti.=n 
is the sincere love of tho language of one s country, and no other a. The people 
of such a nation would guard it and would reform it. and with it would strive to 
produce gor»d and loyal Citizens, dhe example of Gemianv is :in oxcdleut 
one. A i-oople of any < ountry should not forget two things: the tengimg** and 
.the history of their country. Thsl should 1*> the prime dutv of e\f*ry 
Ju panes'*. '*) 

- * BOOK VI. 

1. Ilagi (l lower — Lcspedeza bicolon. (An essay with veises ) 

2. Tho Moon of lour Seasons, (A description with verwj.) 

3. Agriculture in Japan. (A treatise.) 

4. The Protecting Woods. (A description of the woods m 1*0 

5. Tho < Y.uiitrv and the (ir-at Man. (An vaay. It tries to bring home tho (act 

that a groat man hu always com., oat of the country. district. A good o.tamiile. 
the lesson tells us, is Bismarck. ) 

0. Glimpse of Prince Ilo. (,■/) Prince Ito end Kul>o J.hrishi, n great Buddhist pries: 
Prince Ito looked up to this great priest as »m ideal, (6) The Manchurian 
Tour. (Prince Ito ’a iinpressions^fn verses.) 

7. General Nogi. (Inverse. Extofc* his greatness.) 

S. Admiral Togo’s Farewell Speech to the Grand Fleet. 

9. Honda Shigeji. (The story at a faithful follower of Tokugawa Shogun who rh/cd' 

, even his life to save the life of his master.) 

10. The Allegories of India: Destiny and Work; The Owl and the- Raven: mid The 

Sparrow and tho Falcon . 

11. The Mood, Snovr, and Flower. (A description.) 

12. Japaneso viyses. (Inspiration.) 

13. The Letter of Otaka Gertgo to his Mother. 

14. An Old tSchoIor. (An essay,) 

15. Watenabo Sodaahizu (Watauabe Kasun). (Sketch of a great artist.) 

1C. The Jar of Nanking. (The story of a man who from hia greediness was not aide 
to take his hand out of tho jar.) 

17. An Advice to a Pupil, ' 

18. An Evvufagof tho Ne* Year, ' 

19. The Sea on New Year. (In letter and verse.) 

20. An Evergreen Tree. 

21. Hannibal, Part I. 

22. Siuue, Part II, 

2:<. Tho Tribute? to Saigo Takomori, (A great figure of early Meiji period. By 
Princo Aritomo Yuuagata.) 

24. Tho Shiroyama. ^In verse. Shiroy&ma is tbe WateriooCf SoigoTakamori.) 
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•>.y The Hearing oi Plea behind the* Screen. (A story oi a famous judge, Okaye- 
rhizen-no-knini.) 

The Merchant of Venire. (Th*' trial F'-'T.o.) 

27. Sani<*\ 

.*> The Morality and The Law. 

Th Settle. 

;’ 4 i 'Taira no Shigemori. (The «t»*ry of a great personality who was faithful to his 
father and muntry.) . 

.11. Ancestor Worship. {TJ»e le.-smi teaches that a true Japanese should always 
ns pert his Jure lathers. The great nets oi Shimhu Buddhi-m is that it has 
taught the iK*i»j>le In respect their forefathers,' while it has inculcated the 
jmwer of faith and th'* future life, etc.! 


J. Kyoto. (A description oi the old capitol.) 

2. The Evening in Spring. (In verse.) 

3. The Sunshine in Spring and the Autumn Ttdor. 

4. The Beautiful Soul. (In verse.) 

V The Hattie of Okchaznma. (The battle botweeii Tmagawa Yodurnoto ^nd Ohi 
Xohmmga.i 

. 0 The Central Plains nf Empire. (A (Inscription of the birth places oi fatuous his- 
torical figures, f 
7. The Bain. (An essay.) 

'v The hake. (Its variuly.) * 

n. Tp the Ki\rr LJozu. (A description.) 

10. The Student of Summer, 

11. Oku no Uosomivhi. fA collection of essays.) 

12. The hast Moment of llasho. (A groat poet.) 

KI. Basho, The Great poet, 

11. Alas. Professor Fujioka. (A tribute by Prof. Yaibhi ITnga.) 

15. An Acquaintance. 

10. Matsushita Sonjuku. (A sketch uf ft great scholar, Pestalorzi of Japan.) 

17. Tne Will of Shoin.'^A great scholar, who was imprisoned and killed for studying 

the Western culture.) 

18. Pcstalozzi. (A sketch.! 

19. The l-Iight to Kumano. 

20. The Duty of Subject. (The duty of a subject should be above everything else 

loyally to the lord and the sacrifice of his own life for the sake of the master.) 

21. The Bushido. (The ways of the knight: skill in arms; loyalty to tho lord; 

willingness to pacrifice ana’s fife; and parity.) 

22. The Sword of Japan. (The sword is tho symbol of courage and might of the 

knight (samurai).’ As Mahomet said, “The sword i* the key to Heaven and 
II oil.” These words well reflect tho thought of Japanese people, etc.) 

23. The Rod Gross. (Sketch of its movement from tho inception.) 

24. Tho Proverb. (A treatise.) 

25. The People of Prehistoric Japan. 

20. The National Aspiration, Part 1. 

27. Banie, Purl II. r 

28. To bo ft Groat Nation; (q) To valuo education; (b) to respect industry and labor; 

(c) to value science; (d) to valuo arte and literature; (c> to value good habits and 
customs; (J) to value rights; {$) to develop commerce; (5) to maintain army 
and navy; (?) to cultivate public spirit. 


BOOK VI 
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1. The Farewell on the Banks of Xagara. (A famous historical incident.) 1 

2. The Will of Taiko. (Great dictator, Toyotomi.) 

3. Xaoye Yamasbiro no kami. (A story of a preat knight.) 

4. Tho Decision and Judgment. 

5. Kiyomori Nyudo. (A story of a historical figure.) 

6. Tho Target of Fan. (A story^of a great warrior, Na*uno Yoichi.J 

7. The Great Billows of Onaruto. 

8. The Fishermen’s Village. 

9. The Sea in Japanese Literature, Part I. 

10. Same, Part II. 

11. The Water and Fire, (fn verse.) 

12. The Famine. 

13. Iyotze's View oi Humanity. 

14. A Letter to a Colleague. 

15. The Potted Plant. (A lyrical play.) 

16. Same. # 

17. The Plum. 

18. The Exile of Kauko. (A great historical figure.) 

J9. The Death and Eternal Life. 

20. The Poems of Emperor Meiji. . 

21. Yoml'Busou. (A poet A - 

22. Tho Drudgery of Writing. (An essay.) 

23. Japanese Poems (r^cenC. \ * 

24. Self-control. ^ 

25. The Birthplace, Part I. 

26. Same, Part II. — - 

27^. Characteristics of the Japanese: (g) Sentimental, sensitive; (6) willingness to sac- 
rifice one’s ftfe for country; (c) receptive; (d) not venturesome. 

28. The Mission of Japan. ( ‘Japan stands in a position of an interpreter of oriental 
civilization to the occidpnt and of occidental civilization to tho Orient.”) 

BOOK IX. 


1. Hagoromo (Angelic Clothes). (A famous Japanese lyrical play.) 

2. No. (Traditional dance of Japan.) -4 

8. The Four Seasons. 

4. Tachibana Shoran’s Home. 

5. The Pyramids. 

6. Jinmu Tenno (Emperor) and Godaigo Tenno (Emperor Godaigo). (In verse.) 

7. The Funeral of the Emperor Meiji. (From Tokyo Asahi Shinbun; a nowupapei 

report.) ' 

8 . The Constitution. (A treatise.) 

9. Prince Ito and the Constitution. (An essay.) 

10. Saigo Takamori. (An esssay.) 

11. The Morning View of Mount Fuji, ^‘description.) 

12. The Proee Poem on Mount Fuji. (An essay.) 

13. On Suruga Highway. (A description.) 

14. The Moonlight Enjoyment. (A description.) 

1$. The Furin (bell that rings in the wind) and Mallet. * 

16. The Wreetling. ' . 

17. Japanese Poems. (Verses.) 

18. Kikaig* Shima. (A place of exile of Shunkjm.) 

19. TheCountry of Greed. * 
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(A great warrior who waa very skillfull with the bow 


20. Kinrei Hachiro Tametomo. 

and arrow'.) 

21. Tho Promise with Chrysanthemum. (The story of Haaebe Samon.) * - 

22. SaigyoHoshir (Story of a great Buddhist priest who was noted for Japanese 

poems.) 

23. Four Saints of the World. Parti. 

24. Same. Part II. (Buddha; Confucius; Socrates; Christ.) 

25. The Manly Youths. 


Tin 




Text-Book <>n Middle School Moral Precepts. Edited by Profs. Tsubouchi * 
5 uzo and Mori Shinichiro. Published by Sansci Po Book Company, Tokyo, 
Japan. “Approved by the Department of Education,'* March 4 , 1912. (Each 
hook is prefaced with two Imperial rescripts; the first of October 1890, 
and the second of October 13. 190$) 


BOOK I. 


• 1. Po that which you think is right and do not that which you think is wrong. 

2. Weak will, source of all evils. 

3. Wne can not be a true man by not being independent. — * 

4. Patience is the first step in molding a character. 

5. To follow that which deserves to be followed is the way of a manly pereoh. 
fi. Act that which is told quickly, readily and sincerely. 

7. frying is a cowardice. 

8. To be honest is to be fearless. 

9. Falsehood is liablo to be exaggerated. 

10. Overcome impatience and greediness. 

11. Play well and work well. 

12. There is a way if there is an ambition. 

13. Venturesome (Columbus — an example). 

14. Think well before you do it. 

15., Do not forget self-control. 

10. Selfishness is the worst evil. 

17. Do unto others as you would they should do to you; or do not do the things to 

• others which you would not they should do to yourself. 

18. Filial piety is the beginning of all actions, 

19. Foremost duty is to relieve the parents. 

20. Same. 

21. He careful A the start. • 

22. Bear the burdens of .others. 

BOOK n. 


1. The habit is a secondary nature. 

The habit of overcoming the wicked habit is the best. 

Day after day, month after month, and year after year press onward toward that 
which is good! * 

4. Do not hesitate to correct excess. 

5. Stubbornness and sturdiness are like muddy water and medicinal spring. 

6. The breaking of a promise is a bit of lie. 

7. Do what you have arrays promised. 

8. Do not wash blood with blood. (Meaning, do not retaliate.) ' 

9. Return the wickedness with good. 

10. One who Ipows not his shame does not do the things which he knows. 
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' * * 

11. One without courage is not a man. 

12. Learn tho spirit of Bushido (ways of the knight). 

13. A hoy who risked his life ns a secret messenger. -v 

1*1. One who is careless of little things can not succeed— can not do a big tiling. " 
l'>. Virtues of Napoleon— independent, patient, courageous, sturdy, careful rf little 
tilings, and self-confident. 

Id. Virtues and weaknesses of Napoleon. Virtues: Studied everything, minutely; 
concentrated on one thinror task; keenness Weaknesses: Selfishness; placed 
personal interests above everything else.. ... 

17. Benevolence of John Howard. 

18. A man can not live alone. 

19. Same. ft 

20. Bo like a man, be a mau worth living. 

21. Reputation or wealth is not true goal of life. 

22. Japan ia like one big family. 

BOOK 111. 

* 

1. Morality. 

2. Sincerity, self-con tml* loyalty, and tenderne-s. 

3. Filial piety. 

4. Kyubei Kameda. (Story of a man who was exceedingly loyal t<» his parents. 

5. Brotherliness. 

6. Moderation. 

7. Courtesy. m * 

6. Public spirit. 

9. Friendship. 

10. Charity. 

11. Self-dependence. 

12. Perfect mind and body. 

13. Training of mind and IkhI v. 

11. Self-support. 

lo. Good- heart and wicked heart. 

30. Temptation. ~ * 

17 Conscience. 

18. Reading. 

19. Same. 

20. Worship of ancestors and patriotism. 

BOOK IV. 

1. The Imperial Rescript of Bosh in (1898). 

2 Same. 

3. Same. (In one of those chapters mention is made of tho Five Articles promul- 

gated March 14, 18G8. The Five Articles are sometimes called “The Charter 
Oath of 1868.” (a) An assembly widely convoked shall be established, and all 
measures of government shall be decided by public opinion. ( b ) All rlwncs, 
high and low, shall unite in vigorously carrying out the pla» of government, 
(c) All the people shall be given [the opportunity] to satisfy their legitimate 
• dcairos. (d) All absurd usages shall be abandoned, and justice righteous- 
ness shall regulate all actions. .*(«) Knowledge shall bo sought for thret^hout 
• the world, so that the foundation of the oqipiro shall be strengthened^ 

. ^ Part II. The Nation and Imperial House. 

4. Tho throne ami Imperial houso. . . 

•5. The nation. 
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6. Tho national constitution. 

7. Tho subject. Fart I. 

8. The subject. Fart II. 

Part III. Iloiro, * 

9. Home. 

JO. Ancestors. 

11. Filial relationship Parti. 

12. Filial relationship. Part II. . 

13. flusband and wife. . ! 

14. Brothers and sistors. 

15. Relatives. | 

10.* Servants. % ^ ' 

17. Home and cultivation of virtues. f 

BOOK V. 

Part I. Social Rife. 

1. Spirit of cooperation. j 

2. Social order. * j 

3 Customs and manners. ^ * 

4. Puhlic welfare. v i 

5. Occupations, 
d Truperty. 

7. Reputation of fame. 

8. Ui^htstrnd duties. | 

9. Same. ’ j 

10. Character. 

Part II. International Relations. % 

11. Tho faithful attitude toward foreigners. 

12. Courtesy towmd foreigners. * 

Pa^t III. The Characteristic Morality of Our Country ^ Japan). 

13. The origin of our national morality. < 1 2 3 

14. Filial piety and loyalty to lord, one and same. ! 

15. Worship of ancestors. i 

10. Patriotism and public duty. 



THE TEXTBOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADES (INDEPENDENT 

SCHOOLS). 

The Independent Schools do not use thofttextbooks of Moral Precepts like Hong- 
wan ji or other Buddhist Schools. There is a great difference be t we e n the textbook* 
by Hongwanji or other Buddhist Temple Schools and those need by the fade- 
lent Schools. Eveh the content* Aow this anted dUteeace. 

The Taisho National Language Book. Edited by Koichl Hosbina. Published ‘by 
Ikuyeishoin, Tokyo, Japan. “Approved by the Department of Bducatfcm/’ 
December £ 6 , 1915. (Lite Bnddhit, Temple Schools 1 Textbooks, this set of * 
read ere is also mndo up of a collection o^cssayv, treatises, extracts from history^ 
hovels, etc.) - 

IBOOK I.t ‘ 

1. The 1 Spring of a Thousand Miles. (Description of Kioto, the. old capital, aud it! 

vicinity.) - ^ 

2. Same. Part II. 

3. Spring. (Poem.) 
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4. The FWwcry Temple.- (The celebration o! Buddha’s birthday.) * 

6* The “Tastes of theXar.” (The music of the, fields; the song of the fall.) 

6. From the l>eck. (A letter to a friend, describing the experiences of a long journey 

from Japan to Marseilles, France.) 

7. The Trip on the Rhine. (A description.) 

8. Alexander the Great. (A b^ef sketch.) 

9. The Horse Rato. (Japanese army.) ^ ^ 

10. Five Months in Paris. 

11. A Lighthouse Keeper. (A French story.) 

12. IttoSen^X money for ono' candle). (A story of a group of 

Yoehida Shorn.) * 

13. The Heroic Samurai (warrior) of Chohan.' 

14. A Kindness Unforgotten. (A story of Masanori Fukuehima, a /warrior under 

Hideyoehi Toyotomi, a great genera 1 !.) ) 

15. Yamada Nagamasa. (A story of a hero who went to Siam at the behest of the 

Siamese King, and later became King of Siam.) 

16. The Summer of Formosa. (Description of Formosan life.) 

17. A Summer Evening. (A poem.) 

18. A Firefly. (An essay.) 

19. Mount Fuji. Part I. 

20. Mount Fuji. Eart II. 

21. Five Funny Stories: Thales, La Fontaine, Th^ First Reason, A Mohammedan 

Priest and his Adherents, Saved by Wit. 

22. The Essay of Tokutomi Roka. (Description of the seashore of Sagami.) 

23. The Boyhood of Bismarck. Part I. 

24. ' Same. Part II. 

26. The Flight from Berlin. Fart I. 

26. Same. Part H- (The incident narrated pere is that which occurred just before 

the Great War. The writer tells of the jfood treatment received from Germans.) 

27. The Wise Lord of I^k (The story of Matsu taira Nobutsuna.) f 

28. The Traming of tfdflpeart. (The story of Masumune, the great forger of the sword ») 
29* Penguin. (An incident of Shackleton.) 

30. The Priest at Moonlight Night. (A story §^Misoya Nibei.) 

31. The Bell of the Village Temple. (In verse.) *■ 

32. Admiral Togo. (A sketch.) ' 

BOOK n. 


1. Poems of the Emperor Meiji. 

2. Emperor Meiji as a Poet. Part I. 

3. Same. Part II. • 

4. The Progress of Tokyo. 

6. The Restoration of Yedo Jo (Tokyo Fortress). Part I. > 

6. Same. Fart II. ' 

7. Gokendo. (Shrine of Prince Ito.) 

8. Commander Hiroee. (Inverse. Extols the heroism and sacrifice of life for fellow 

men.) # 

9. The Training of Courage or Coolness. 

10.. The Arctic Explorations. Part I. „ 

11. Sams. Part II. * 

12. A Letter to Parents from Kiau Chau, China. 

13. The Triumphal Entry into Kiau Chau, 8hantung. 

14. Same. < 

16. View from the Summit of Mount Hiei, Kioto. 
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10, Tales of Kinomiya. 

17. See Thyself First. 

IS. Three ways of hiving. (Three hinds of life.) 

10. The Snow of Koshiji. Pftrt'I. 

20. Same. Part II. 

21. The Assuult of Giahi (47 'Ronins or retainers). (A story of 47 loyal retainers who 

rcveDged the death of their master.) 

22. Same. * 

23. Same. * 

21 . The 1 Joy hood of Abraham Lincoln. * ? 

2 .*>. The Story of Matsadaira Sadanobu. 

20. The Letter to Father. 

27. The Trip across the Red Sea. 

28. A Night at Dunkirk. * 4 

23. Same. , ■ 

30. The Water Mill. (Inverse.) , “ 


Jinmu.) *S ' j 

2. The Four Seasons. (Inverse.) i 

3. 'Natinso no seki. (From Japanese history.) j 

4. From the Tales of Sogn. (The story of brothers who avenged the death of theft 


5, Experiences from Reading. j 

fi. Ushiono misaki ( CJchio Headland). (A description.) j 

7. The Cruise of “Beagle/’ (An experience of Prof. Renslow, of Cambridge, will 
Captain Fitzrov.) t 

3. The Life Cora^fetition. (Theory of survival of the fittest.) 

!». The Writings of Ohta Kinjo. (Extract.) I 

10. The Dikes of Tenryu River. ^ ' ■ S 

1 1. Impressions of Korea. j 

12 Same. 1 f 

13. The Mountain of {fight Province* (Great Central Rapge of Kork) . (In verae.) , 

14. The Sapporo JFant (Sapporo Agricultural College). | 

15. Eton School. U *■ . is 

16., The National Oiaracterhtlcs of England, France, and Germany. , * 

17. City of Venice. ^ * j 

18. Shokus&tfjin and Bon Lantern. (Story of Ohta Nanbun and a lantern dealer.) 

19. Our Ilousehold Economy. * . • j 

20. Date Masamune’s Return. , ! 

21. Yegawa Tanan. (Story' of Yegawa Tarozaemon.) . i ‘ ■ | 

* 22. A Merchant with the Spirit of a Samurai. * | 

23. Joy. ^ * 

24. Interest in Learning. ' \ 

25. Extract from Meirln Songs. (Japanese poems.) - t 

20. From Formosa. ( A letter of General Nogi.) 

27. The Battle of Trafalgar. . ■ , 

28. Same. 


31. Ino Chukei’e Study in nis Old Age. 9 

32. Same. 


BOOK lit. 


1 . I’nebi Yarns. (The account of the visit to Unebi Yama, the tomb of tKe EmpefOtf 


father. \ 
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BOOK IV. 

1. The Bravery of our Nation. 

2. Be a Man who would bo yalued after Doatli. 

3. The Music of Shiroyama. , 

4. The Will of Saigo Nanshu. 

5. Thd Comment oo Japanese verse. 

6. Tne Autumn Night. 

7.. Across tho Alps, Part I. c 

8. Same, Part II. (The story of Hannibal.) 

9. The Senjo ga Hara. (Description of a famous plain.) 

10. Lake Leman, Geneva. * v 

11. Tho Wealth of our Homo. % 

12. Oishi Yoshio. (A sketch of a famous warrior who was the leader of 47 Ponies rr 

loyal retainers.) 

13. The End of the Year. (An essay.) 

14. Satouma no Kami Nakatoslii’s Catch of a Badger. 

15. A Comic Poem (Japanese'*. 

16. Tho Wound of a little Snako. ' - 

17. The Boyhood of the Saint of Omi. (The story of his devotion to hid mother.) 

18. From Vladivostok, (.f letter.) 

19 Tho Customs and Manners of Russia, Part I. 

20. &me, Part IT. 

21. General Nogi. (In versed 

22. Constantinople. 

23. Iwakura Ufu. (Sketch of Iwakura Tomomi.) 

24#$ame, Part IT. 

25. Same, Part III. 

20. The Letter of the I/>rd of Mi to on the Child’s Education 

27. The Decline of Shogunatc (Feudal Government). 

28. Same. 

BOOK V. 


1. The Moon, Snow, and Flower, Part I. 

2. Same, Part II. (Essay). ^ 

3. An Evening Stroll in Spring. 

4. To Mother. (A letter Sakuma Shosan, a famous scholar, describing tho comine; 

of white men at Uraga.) ^ 

5. Sugita Iki. (A famous warrior under the Lmf of lyo.) 

6. ^ Wild Goose. (A poem.) 

7. Sado ga Shima. (A description of an island.) 

8. FVwu Yochiso to Tokyo. (A descriptive letter.) 

9. Oda Nobunaga. (An essay, Sketch of a famous statesman-general.) 

10. Toyotomi Hidoyoshi. (A sketch of another statesman-general.) 

11. Tlie Bushido. (The way of Samurai or knight.) ~ % 

12. Tho Manly Man, or Hero. (In verso.) * v 

IS. The Olympic Games. 

14. The tfuseum of Fine Arts at the Louvre. 

15. The Four Great Bridges of New York City, * 

16. Gamo Gonpei and Ozawa Roan. (Story of a patriot and his benefactor. Gamo, 

the patriot, traveled every corner of Japan and carried on a campaign to beautify 
the tombs of thd emperors, ult^a Roan took Gamo int| his home a&d looked 
after him. Both are noted as scholar in Japanese history.) 


J V 
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17. Tho Four Seasons. (Tho collection of Japanese) veraea.) 

IS. View of Onaruto, Part I. %, 

III. Same, Part II. 

”(). Same, Part III. (Description of afamous Japanese whirlpool.) 

21. Nichiren Jon in. (A sketch of a famous Buddhist priest.) 

22. The Mongolian Invasion, Part I. 


S$mo. Part II. (The exploits of Ilo^o To kimuoo.) ✓ i 

The interview of Ukishima ga llara. (An historical incident from the Tales of 
Yosliitfuinc.*) 

Tho Wild (jou-H\ ( From the Talcs of Soga bothers.,) 

Sh<iyo, the Hermit. 

* V 

Bt>OK VI. 

'I'lie Comparison of Flowers. 

Before and After Snowfall. 

The Moon of hake Dotei (Chinese hake). 1 

'The Coast of Italy. 

Greatness. (Japanese verse®. )-» 

Watanabo Ka.^a. i Secret of his success.) 

Samurai (Knight), Farmer, < ’raftsman and Merchant. ^ 

PrinrcJto. (A tribute*.) 

Tho Remarkable Scenery of Rise. j 

Travel. (In veree.) • 

Miurn Peninsula. (A description.) 

The "Parting” Letter. # (A letter of Ohta Gemm to hi* mother ) 

Shushrtnsui and Ando Shuau. Paft'J. I 

Siune. Part II. (The etcry erf a famous teacher ami pupil ) * 

Sobu. (A Chi nest* cm peror ’a faithful follower. A song.) / 

The Imi>erial Sepuh-horat Shirauiuno. 

Tumetwao in Exile. 

SaVakibara YdSiintMati. Part F ^ 

Same. Part II , 

Tho Priest of Kinnaji. I 

'Phe Vicinity of Saga. 

GonrohV (In veree— coll<vtiotf.) 

Kitsunezuka. (A farce.) 

The Tale- of William Toll. 

Same. (Drama.) ’ # 

Tho Result of War. ( An essay . In this essay the writer says: ‘ The thing which 
is most beautiful, mdst noble, and beat of human being i« that which has sprung 
outfit tho war. Of Japanese spirit, that which is most beautiful uud noWo is 
not buddhism or Confucianism. It is the spriti cf Bushi or KcighthoeH. Ft," 
in the spirit horn out of tho battle. This noble spirit is not the product of the 
teaching of China or India.*’) 

♦ BOOK vn, 

0»ir Nation. . . * 

ITitftehi Obi. (Essay on the Old Japanese Song.) 

An Evening in Spring. (Inverse.) . 

The Ehsuyn of Mateuo Basho. 

A Scarecrow. V 

(/limbing tho Taisuti. (Chinese mountain.) * 

The Council of War. (Of Tametorao.) ^ 


_A 
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8. The Night Assault of Shirokawa Den. 

9. The Glimpse of Emerson* 

10. A Letter to Sister.* Part I. 

11. Same. Part II. (Letter of Yoehida Shoin.) 

12. The Snow of Ono. - 

13. P.ihaku, the Poet. (Chinese poet.) 

14. The Extract fruiu ITojo Tales or. Chronicles. 

15. *The Proverbs. (An essay.) 

16. Scott, the Poet. 

17. The Poet’s Statue. (In verse.) ▼ 

is. Collection of Songs. 

1». A Letter of^memori IToshu. * 

20. Extract from Satoini Uateuken Den of T&kizawa RAxin— -The Takino eawa. 

21. Same. \ , 

23. The Imperial Supub* her at Ohara. (An essay.) f 

23. Taira Shingemori. Part I. (An essay.) 

24. Same. Part IT. 

25. Arai ITakuseki and Motoori Nobunaga. (Sketch of two famous Scholars.) 

4 ' 

BOOK vni. 

Characteristics of the Japanese. 

Tho Mill of Aizu Fortress. 

Same. 

Collection of Songs, 
oaigyo, the Mumriaji. 

Same. (Sketch of a famous Buddhist jitiest musician.) * ^ 

“By Makiny the Child a Priest.” (Prom the Tales of Yosbida Kenko, a famous 
Duddhist priest.) 

A Letter to a Brother. (By a pertain RuddhistVricst.) 

Speech of Anthony. (From Julius Ocesar.) , 

Thy Tower of Londofe (An essay oLNatsuinc Soseki.) 

The Wandering. (In verse.) -- , 

Miteuyori’ehnidionce with the Emperiur. A ' * 

Dan no Uru. (The Battle of Ileike and Genjy^'vf 

Same. * ^ \ 

The Assault of Gishi, or Loyal Retainers. (In letter form.) 

The Four Seasons. (From Yoshida Kenko’s Teureture Gusa.) 

The Flight to Kumano of Prince Daito. 

Prince Ilironari’s Hawk Hunt. • * , 

The Extracts from Shin Vo Wakashu. (Japanese poems.) « 

The potted Plant. Part I. . * * 

Same. t 

Yoea Buson. the Poet. 

Japanese Songs. 

The Tartars’ Invasions. 

Grecian Civilization. 

Book el 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 , 

13 

14 

15. 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23 

24 . 

25. 


The Essentials of National Constitution. 
Yamaga Soko and General NogL 
The Restoration of Kenmu. Part I. 
Same. Part 11. # 

Japanese Rongji 
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G. liiHpiration. (By TokutonA Soho.) 
7. Same. * 


8. The Keeper of Niishima. 

6. Fame. 

10. Tho Imperial Sepulcher at Mano. (Of Emi*erior Slutoku.) 

11. Fame. . . 

12. The Four Saints of the Worlds 
1:*. Same. | 

M. Tsukinj) mayo no norvi. (The Moonlight Enjoyment.) 

10. Rai&nrfo. (A famous scholar.) 

‘ 10. Same. | * , 

IV. The Po ^3 of Uirano Kunioiui. 

1 8 . Fa ust 's iPessi mi sm . 

1!'. From \yeimar. (Sketches of Goethe and Schiller.) 

20. Musicians of Manyo Era~ 

21 . Gojo gailTnra. (In vcmv Incident from Chinese history.) 
'Ll. Mcnsius. Chinese Philosopher. 

2T Same. I 

, ! BOOK X. 


A 



1. EmiKirot* JinAiu. (First Empeior.) f 0 

2. Same. | ^ 

V Fife’s Greatest Happening, 
i. Same. 

5 Same. * # 

G. The Collection of Songs. 

7. The Meditation of Autumn.. 

8 Confuciani^^- 

9. Oyomei's Greatest Resolution. * 

10. Moon, tho Reflection of Earth. " 

11. Moon and Flower. 

12. The Spirit Imperishable.* (By Tagore.) 

IT At&ka no Seki. Parti. 

14. Same. Part II. 

15 Same. 

10. Mount Ilakone. (A description.) 

17. The Exile of Suga^ara. 

- 13 Extract from Ileike Monogatari. (Tales of Ileike.) . 
ll». Kikaiga Shima. (From the Tales of Ileike.) 

21. Opinion on Educational System. (In letter form.)* 

21. *Tho Great Walls. 

22. Soga Brothers. 

2T Same. (Brothers 
21. Extracts from Japanese Histpry. 

s : 


(IiLyerse.) 

xr fnnV rnvi 


who took revenge for their death and disfrace^ 
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Afcm-ies dealing with edncatiopnl T>r*vli 
leoi, 40-53. 

AEricuIfure, opportunity for the small 
farmer, 30-31 ; ivaearrh, Coll*** of 
llnwi’ 1 1 . 205-297 ; w*a r Industry, 29-30. 
Alexander House Settlement Association, ^ 
;iriivitirs ai Wfelluku, 52. j 

American! gallon. 142-143. ^217-219. 

Am"rW'J» n*. lnterauirrlagu with other raoe.4; 

-<v * *: 

Arithmetic, iwtroetJno, public eJeiJfcpQtary 
_s-hool>. 109-200, 

Art. Importance of «tudy. 230*. instruction, 
Ptiuahou School, 326-327. 

,\ru prep:;intory curriculum, public high 
ftrhool* 1 , 225. 

.idatm**, birth rate** and death rotes, 15; 

follow*! eiiiullraent. 16. • 

•Att^miaiH-e. comparative table of nationali- 
ties* of 'pupils In nil school**. 21-23. Per 
eb>a FJnmHment. 

AMciiilnoro olllirrs. work. 01-02. 

RnMwin House. activities nt tAbfUna, 52. 

Itirrh r^tis, at at l^t !('«. 15-10. 

HI* <4? Mined*. public elementary schools. 

^icird of school oofnralpsloncrs. *nd county 
imartD of education* 5S-6P; rrcomtneu* 
ihitioiis fof appointing. 56; relation of 

superintendent. 56-57. 

Ht-anl of ochoof commissioner® and <wper* 
i i»or>. On. 

IbiiNh, iutermnrrtago with other races, 26. 
huihlhlsl sects. activities. 43, 119-112. See 
ef>o Tlcitliooks. 

nuii«1a njrx snd equipment. publle high 
schools. 251-255. 
tr **j alii ns, srhn< d rn rulluu*u t , 13, 

Oiusus. school. Soe School conaps, 

CfUMj*. TYrritorlal <1896). 12. 
iHiiHciititm of teachers public elementary 
*hnoK 162-163. 

I’liliMv. ItmalgmtJoa. 9-lb : school oiroll* 
lucut. 13 ; iHtertuarriage with other races, 

27. f * 

(‘kristian school a. founding. 107. 

Cllh*, expeadltanrs for schools, 102. 
niixctiehlp. Japanese, 23-26. 

^-<TricK, Instruction, pultilc elementary 

when Is. 201-202. 

Classes, sizes to private ithooU, 31 6-31 
rbw* Jn ppbllr high school*, 24^-249. 

, Chissroont procedure nnd courae of study* 
public elementary schools. 181-211. 
Clinton, I’. P., ou Amerlcaaixatlou work. 
143. 


& 



College entrance subject*. 257-259. 

I'oMogr * 11a wall, annual espeaditaroa. 

• 1914-1010, 291 ; endowment of stud rota, 
381-284; entrance requirement*, 284- 
285 ; equipment. 271-274 : graduates. 

287 *, Income from IVdewl and Terri- 
torial sources. 287-288; Internal adzaiu- 
1st radon, 269-270; organization and hi to 
tor.v. 205-20G ; professional courses, 294- 
297; relation to Federal aud Territorial 
government.*.. 20(1-267; icsearch work. 
295-298 ; salaries of • profmsors. 277 ; 
size of class section*. 293-294 ; student 
per capita costs 1 1914-19191. 292; train- 
ing teacher* for blah .schools. 2t>7. See 
cUu University of Hawaii. 

Colleges and unlveraltlea. Hawaiian *tu- 
tlruu, 2G3-264 ; jaw capita costs of in- 
struction, 292-293. 

.Commercial curriculum, public high schools. 
225, 226 : Pini ihou School. 326, ^ 

Community civic*. public high Schools, 
courts* recommended. 228-229. 

County hoards of education. nnd lnwird of 
sclund comfciissloncws. 58-59. 

Coarers of study. Episcopal arfaooK. 344-. 
347; Hilo non riling School. 348-749 ; 
HoaoluUa Military Academy, 334-337 ; 
Japanese high school* of the llougwaoji 
ltuddhlsts. 417; M id- Pacific Inal Uiile.' 
331V- 346 : normal school. 78-79;" popu- 
larlty of different. 249-250; public ele- 
mentary Hchuols. 1S1-211; public high 
ncIiohN, 222-231 : Punahnu School, 322- 
333. * 

Curriculum. Srr Courses of study. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 
resolutions of Aloha chapter regarding 
foreign language schools/ 134-135. 

1 N'ittli rales, statistics, 15-16. 

Depart me nt of puMIc tnrtnirtV'T!. See 
TVrrltorlal depart meat of pnbHc tnstrnc- 
tlon. 

14e»dcs. public elementary schools, 1S6-1K7. 

lhilut^. Mltiti., courae of study, 1*8. 207- 
209. 

V3dnea£k>nai nssoriattons, Japanese. 114- 
115. 

RdwaHonal departwat, apperririoa. 73-76. 

W emeutary wrhoola < public), da oe room pro- 
cedure and co uy ae of study* 181-flrtl ; 
teacher*. 144-160. 

RagTlah language. Ignorance among chil- 
dren .of Islands. 87. 


Ragthd) latigaage flmtmetlon). puMlc iti*-* 
neutary whoida, 197-199 : pntdh* high 
achoola. 329-230. 267-25.1. 
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Enrollment, College of Hawaii. 281-284; 
normal* school*, 82-83*: private school*. 
313—814 ; public and private school*. 
13-14; public high w bonis, 214-217. 249. 
Entrance requirement*. Uni versity of Ha- 
waii, 284-285. 

. Episcopal Church. *rlir. ( ,ls. 4«i, 343-347. 
Examinations, con ('him; for roHepe; l*unV 
hou School, 328-329 : public ibjnentary 
schools.* 188-1 89. 

Kx|>emlitUTes. College df Ilnwafl. 291 ; p«*r 
, pupil enrolled tu public school*, 44 ; puh- 
lic school* of Honolulu, 9tk-102. 

Failure* and elimination*. private school*. 
317-318. 

F.-tl.-ral n Id to education, U til v**rnltv of 11a 
wall. 287-288. 

Federal Government. rrdn tloit to University 
of Hawaii. 209-267. 

Filipinos, school Ym'idlnirnt, 13. , 

Foreign -language school*. 42-44, 107-143: 
cnrollinciit, teachers au<1 religious con- 
licet Ion*, statistics, 112; tnfln.nce. com* 
-nii-uts by American tiachers. 125-134; 
plan proposed by the cnninihwlon. 139 - . 
143; proposed b-gl*lntton, 1 ^t4-l 43. 
Forelsrn languages. public blab schools. 
258-250. 

Free kindergarten am! Children* Aid Assd- 
clntlon. activities, 47. 74—75. / 

Geography. putdlc eleueotary schools, 200- 

201. 


Germs ns, Immigration. 12; intermarriage 
with other mct^K. 26. 

JJIrla. Hawaiian. tKHtrillnj: schools. 371-377. 

Grammar, Enftlsb, public elementary 
achools. 197-199. 

Group principal plan of supervision, Island 
of Maul. 70-77. 

Handwriting, public elementary schools, 
193-195. 


Ilawn It. College of. ecc College of Hawn II. 

Hawaii. University of. KrV University of 
Hawaii. 

Hawaiian Immigration Socletv organized 
■ 11 . 

Hawn Hans, school enrollment, 13, 

. Higashi branch of llongwanjl sect, 112. 

Illalt schools, Japanese ftrongwaoji Itud- 
didst >. textbooks, 388-397 ; Japanese (In- 
dependent!. textbook* 307 -403, 

High schools, private. rqmllincnt. 31 3-51 4. 
Kcc aUo High schools, public and private ; 
Japanese high Hcboola. 

High schools (public). 212-256; enurae of 
study. 222-231; enrollment, 214-218; 
equipment and buildings. 251-255; facili- 
ties Inadequate, 212-213; Inland of Maul. 
05-80 : library facilities, 250-251; mak 
Ing them accessible- to the people, 03-64 ; 
organlaatlon, administration, and super 
vision, TSitline of aystem, 250- 

203; ptohlnn df America Dilation, 217- 
219 ; ^pupils, 215-217; supervision, 68; 
teachers, 231-245. 
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High schools, public nnd private, 1 graduate 
attending college, 203-264 ; students p* 
Iniring for college, 261-203. 

Higher education, expenditures for Stafc 

supporTwK'instlttitlons. 288-289; llawO, 
204-294: |>er capita receipts of State 
HiipjHtrtcd Institutions, 2^9-290. 

HllO Boarding School, history and artiil. 
ties. 347-::r»2, 

llllo. Public High Sch mil. ci^rollmeiit, 218; 

Inndeqoacy of equipment. 253-254. 
History, instruction. piddle high schools, 
259; Punahon School. 325. 

History and civics, public element try 
schools, 201-202. 

Home economics, course of study In public i 
hlgl^ schools, 225. 227-228: instruction 1 
I*unttlmu Scho.il, 32 v . * 

Iloinestoads 1 189«- l!tl9i. distributed by 
nationalities, 31. 

Ilongwanjl sect, activities. 111-U2; court* 

. of study for Jnpqnesi- high schools, in..; 
Nrc nf*(j Textbook*. 

Honolulu, expenditure* for public wchooU, 
914-102: tax rate and property vnluntloi, 
102-103; tax raft* compared with that 
«f ether cities. lU4-]in;. 

Honolulu Ad. UUib. recommendation* gf , 
K» riling foreign lun gunge schools, 1 30^ > 
1 87. 

Honolulu Chnmlter «>f (’mnnierce. and s.-hool 
situation, 135-130. 

Honolulu Military “ Academy, orKAnlr.utlnn 
and activities, 333-338. 

Hygiene. Instruction, public * lemeniary 
school*. 202. 

lmumura, BUhop, work. ill. 

Immigration, curly attempt* to assist, 9-10. 
Industrial curriculum, public high schools, 
225, 227. 

Intermarrying of meos. 25-29. 

Iolunl School, act I vl tics, 313-340. 

Japanese, activity nf Buddhist sects. 110- 
112; citizenship, method of releasing 
children front. 23-25; decision regarding 
citizenship, 23-25 : distribution accord- 
ing t 0 occupations. 17-18: edurntlonil 
association*, 114-115: expiation of ac 
tlvity among, 18: fhimlgrntlon, 10; htgb 
schools, Hongwanjl Buddhists, course of 
study, 117 ; Intermarriage with other 
races, 27; momentum. 17: "plctnre 

brides,*' 28; political control of Island*, 
18-20; school enrollment. *13 : school or- 
gnnlxatlon, support, and administration, ; 
113-115; tcxthooV *\ 110-125, 379-388, | 
397-493 ; work of Christianizing, 107. 
Japanese EducatloDal Association, revlslqs 
of textlKtok* for Japanese scbooU. 110. 
Jodo sect, activities, 119. 

Junior, and senior high schools, organiza- 
tion, 66-67. 

Junior high schools. Hawulhand Oahu, 66; 

Island of Kauai, 04-65, 

Kamehatyeha III/ and population of Pit- 

cairn Island, 10. 



index. 


gaiD< haiueba AV. and Polynesian peoples. 10. 

KH‘<< t':Min hn **4to*>lit, foundation and ac- 
152-371. 

Kim.ii.' Nl.mil »f. Junior high sehtfOls recom- 
# | !s -i iled. 04-05. 

i public High School. distribution of 
jii)j'-N *iv grade'* hiiiI descent, 218. 

K ; n !i . grtrifiiK, activltl.*, 47— IK ; orgaulxa- 
: .-m ;ind bosk* prlmipleN. 7i'-75. 

K< 4..< In School, organization ami 

.171-372. 

m H< n->, iuti'rnmrrlnfi 1 with other races, 

* : school enrollment, 13. 

i •nhil l‘ inns, 12-14. 

Trade Schtsd, nrtlvltles. 95- 
: plan for reorganization. 9K. 

. 1*. K.. on Americanization work. 

H2 HI. 

arttl grain iniir. Instruction, public 

. !* ii,<'iit:ity school*. 107— li*9.- 

[jitm imcN. MtiiM.I inrnlhueDt* 11. 

I.ipro^y. researches hi College *»f Hawaii. 
l.'OS. 

I.it rai b '. piild ic high schtHils. 250-251. 

]. thi ing * nndit lotif*, McKinley Public 
lll^h School, '252. *’ 

M„. i a uglier. Vnttgluut. study of Inter 
marrying of raeejq 25—27. 

M< Kin l*-y Public High School. Honolulu. 
miiiM' of study. 222-221: enrollment. 
2lo ; Inadequacy of equipment, *253-254. 
255; llbiarv, 25b; lighting 4>ndltlun* 
252. 

Manual iirtH. liMrurthm, Puimhou School. 
127. 

Manual arts nml household art*. four-year 
high school wqurnres, 23(1. 

Mathematic*. histrui tlon. public high 
m hiHib, 27>s ; Puimhou School. 324-125. 

Mauk Island of. group principal plan of 
MipervhloD. 7(47*7 : high school. 05-0(1 : 

wolf; no netlvlticc, 52-53. 

Maui Aid Association, lUtivlth*. 52-53. 

Maul Public 1 1 Igb School. dh trihut luu of 
pupil* by grades nail decent. 21S. 

, Manna idu Seminary. organization and 

work, 172-373. „ . 

Miuiphls. Trim.. instruction hi nr le nee anti 
nnt nrc study. 203-204 : study of tetteb- 
.'l s* salaries. 170-177, 178. 

Mettohlx of teaching, pul die high school*. 
234-240; specialist* h**vd«l. 77-78. 

Michigan, Influence of kindergarten on repe- 
tition. 73. 

Mid Pacific Institute, organization and ac- 
tivities. .118-341. 

MtHtnry ’education. Srr Honolulu Military 
Academy; title* Hoarding School. 

( Milling nctlvltlea. 32-34. 

Modern language**, Instruct Inn, Puna bog 
School, 324. 

Music, Instruction. public elementary 
school*. 202-208; Import amv of study, 
280. 

National Education Association. on relation 
U*twecn super! iilendtrDt mod a hoard of 
education/ 60-57. 
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Natural endowment of race* compared, * 
87—38. 

.Naturalisation, Asiatic*. 23. 

Nature study, Instruction, public elemen- 
tary school*. 203-204. 

Nevada. University of. N'rc University of 
Nevada. < \ 

Nlcjitren sect, activities. 110. \. 

Normal school, graduates, 103- 165; organi- 
zation and administration, 7K-95 ; pro- 
gram* of the student*!, 87-94; recom- 
mendation* of the commission. 04-9 5. 

Northern Europe. Immigration. 11-12.*^* 

Norwegians. hiAdgratlon. 11-12, 

Oakland, Calif.. method of npptdntini! super- 
intendent of schools, 59. 

Occupational uewl* and opportunities. 29- 

Pa n-PacIflc States, aer^^v University of 
Hawaii. 501-502. ’ 

Physical education. public elementary 
schools. 204 public high school*. 2,30- 
231 ; Pnnahou School, 328. 

" IMcture brtrti 28. 

Pitcairn Island. unsuovssful attempt to 
bring population to Hawaii. 10. 

Plantation and milling activities, 32-34. 

Playgrounds. 38. 191-192. 

Polynesian*. Immigration. 10; 8ctn*»l enroll- 
ment, 13. 

Population, census of 1890. 12 ; character ot 
present. 12-11. t 

Porto Rlcane, school enrollment. 13. 

Portuguese, Immigration, 11 ; Intermarriage 
with other races, 25-20 ; school enroll- 
ment. 13. 

Primary education, influeiK*e of klndergar 
ten, 72. 

Principals, public, high schools, functional 
245-246. 

Prlvaie schoola,»actlvUies, 46-47, 260-261 r 
conduslbiiH and . fecntnuiendatlons, 374- 
377 ; general ‘conditions and acrtivltlea, 
300-377 list, and stalistlep. 308-309; au* 


p^'r vision. 68-70. 

Prfdesaors (salaries i . In 90 State college* 
and universities, 276; University of Ha- 
waii, 277-278. 

professors, training, experience, and publi- 
cations, University of Hawaii, 274-276. 

Program, normal school. 87-?4. 

Promotion, effect of kindergarten training, 
72-73. 

Promotions and failures, up bile high 
schools, 219-221. * 

Public school*. Inadequately supported, 
44-46: relation to Island, needs, 34-30. 
srr at*o High schools. * 

Punahou School, organisation - and work. 


319-388. . 

Pupil activities, growing of cofTee on ^fest , . 
Hawaii. 45. 

Pu£ll*, distribution by currlrulums aid 
sexes In four private high schools, 3TO; 
public Mgh schools; grouped according to 
ability In English, 246-247. ; 

Races In Hawaii, mixture, 9-14* 
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Reading. literature, gud stor y work, lost rue - 
tloii. public clement nry schools. 105-197. 
Religious *t*ctH auO (leisomhm tines. *iutis 
Urn, 112. 

Repeaters. lpflncniv uf kindergarten. 73. 
Ue|»ort on Hawaii, chief features, 5. 

Roman Catholic Church. schools. -Hi. 

Itoynl -Hawaiian Agricultural Society, early 
ii) tempt* to uhkM Immigration, p-io. 

St. Andrew'* Friary.' activities. 340-347, 
School ititeafUujec. ser Attendance. 

Sdifxil budget. recommendation*. |;;j. 

Scho«d census, value of annual. «2-C.".. 
School rotimiNfd«nf>rs, :i ml the sheriff's 
„ . 

Srln.ni day. lengthened on., uxiultvd. 3«. 

S> ho*d enrollment See nnrollmeiM, 

StdirnH finance*, discnssloD, * 

School handicaps, public elementary schools 
IStS-lHS. 

School oiysiniMiMr.H. 5 4- Kid. 

Sell ex 1 1 system, fnnrtltin. 4-7*. 

School t.ixp*. Th an lion. 

SchodllmuM*. sA Hulldings. 

Science, piddle r lenient :iry schools. 

-04 ; public liltrli schools. 225. 22f> 
I’uuhUou School, 325—120. 

Sheriff s office, urn) t ho school commis- 
sioner*, (KM13. 

Shln^OD Mfl.f activities. 110, 

SorluJ situation. complex condition. :a; i 
8odo sect, activities. no. 

Spanish, JntermjiwdiiKe with other races, 
'20: school enrollment" 13 
Spelling. Itmivnrtlon. imldlc rlomentRry 
schools. 200. ' P 

Sugar industry, 2'*^-3(' : research work In 
ru|lc«i* ,.f r Inwall. 2P9. 

Superintendent’ of schools, duties. 54-7,7; 
rein t ion to lK*nrd of school eornmbsloii 
era. 3M-57. v 

Supervision. group principal plait, -Vie 
tnetitiiry achoots on Inland of Maul. 7c - 
77 : Inadequate. 41-42 ; pubHc High 

hcIokiIh. 245-250. 

Supervisor*. and hoard of school cniftml* 
aloDcra, 00. * 

Survey cpmmlsslotf? personnel, 7. 

Taxation. Honolulu, rute compared with 
that of other cities. 104-10(1 : rntc and 
property valuation or city and county of 
Honolulu, 102-103 ; unique xynt rni in 
Territory, 103-104. 

Tcachera, assignment of grades to. and bf 
pupils per room, pahllr <dernmtnry 
school*, 151-15$; certification, imldlc ole 
m entire school* 102-103: cottage*. 41 ; 

# *|l»*trlhaflon by ngc, putdic elementary 
KcJioals, 140-150; distil I ration by niclul 
. dencont, public elementary RCboola. 144- 
147 ; distribution by *ex, public elancu- 
tary Hcboole, 147-149; Olitnlual. 1T0-1T1 : 
Inadequate supervision, 41-42; lntrtabll. 
10* of tarec, 2H1 ; leuyth ut tserricc. 


30-40. 15^157: living expenses. public 
elementary schools. 174—17*1 : timtiy 

P*N»rly qualified. 41 : in. *<'Tlng.-., ptildic :dc. 
inenlary mIiooIs. UU : -1(J3: piddle 
mentary school*, 144-180: professional 
mid in};, public elementary ::<*luMds. piu- 
101 ; prniimtitMt :tnd rutlnu'. publte i !,v 
mentary schools. 105 -lOtt, 

TcaCbiws* huretiu. rmunnieiulcd. 24 4-245 • 
Tench, -rs’ M«lnrl(*s, JnpaH,.^* lanyu.iye 
hrhool^i. 114 : MrniphW. Tcnii., ] 7.0- 177, 
17s; i:ormi*l M-hrn,l. Hl-.x?; pnidh ,| . 
mentary M-lieols. 171-174, 177-178: 

He lilgli 'seh<*i>ls. 24t»-214 .^er (t\*n I'r,.. 
fessmV s«l.,ii<'>. 

Te:;, herrt' (n.inin};. prl\ «ti- sc^mils 3!^- 
31H; ptihlie idefu-utn rv school* 1.‘)2 
177-1 5R. ICO— 1 nr, : public h I^ t>> vd^.K, 
25I^(t!34. .4, v {Upu Professors, 

Teneliltig hrttd, Vniivrslty of llnuali. 77*s 
270: University of Nevada, 27T>. 
Tcjiehim; inrlhnUs, public liMi ^b,ml> -;jl 
240, 

Territorial Ixtard ,,f sebo#d ,'oiuini.ss «*>%, 
Sve Hoard of m±o»d eeinmlsJdonnrK 
Tm ltorlnl dqia rLti' iii i.r pnMi.- lusij,!. . 

tiai*. ilnojielng. !i!h-lor». 

Territorial Normal Krhmd. cradua t< >, 1*:::- 
1 05 ; work. 7 N— , 
Territorial schools, eomiin-ndnld,. features. 
0-7, 

Texthmiks, .InpntiCsc liingunn* 1 , 1 ic, ii';, 
370-3117 ; ivcuiiino-ndntlonH. 210-211. 
Triiuspnrtii^ jmpiK to s< lend t public v\ 
pun so, fI7-r>K. 

I’nltcd Stah**. iminlxTatlou, pt-n. 
University of IIhwiiII. (omoM-tlii^ the train * 
Ini; of Isbiurt teachers wit h, ^!?5 ; ■ Income 
from Fnlcinl mid Territorial Hourrrv, 
2S7-2SK; Interiml adnilnlstrnttnn. 27t> 
271 ; new nepnitnirntj^. proposed. 2'sn 
281: urea id nation and' activities, 23*! 
305 : service to community, 2l»s ;;oi ; 

Hiimncirv of rin'ommenda lions, 3Q3 -3tC, : 
tend ilng load of faculty, 27R-27** ; train 
lim. e\pi*rlrnc<\ mid piddbrrtlnnK of r, t , . 
iidty incniherH. 274-270. fire a!»o (Vdlcpr 
of llnwnli. m 

T’nlvendfy of Kovada. teaching lend. 270. 
Inttfdtnn. d (nisi on reRHrdlng cHItpu 

ship of dHpanpae. 23. 

Torntlonal trtd Tndu«trial induration, puidfc 
elementary acboola, 205-207. 

Wnllnkn Jnpouenc OlrlK* Ilmnr, netlrltiea 

5 ?- ' 

Welfare wortt^Islnrid of Haul. 52- 53. 

Hawaii, transporting pnpIN to xehmd 
nt public expense, 08. 

-Writing, "plan,*' rcorgnnlxtitlon rsr.om- 
' mcndcil. 187. ^ 

Touny Men> Ohrfirtiiin AmoHatlou . nriivb 
tics, 48-50. 

Vo no k TTonicn's Christian AaBecintinn, ac- 
ttcitlee. 51-TO, 
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